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PREFACE. 


The importance of North and South America, as 
indicated by their extent and situation on the map 
of the World, must strike every eye ; but their phy- 
sical and moral resources have only been recently 
explored. The disasters, however, of that jealous 
and excluding government, which, in the southern 
hemisphere dreaded the aj>]^o^h of a trader, and 
closed up all correspondence with so vast a portion, 
of the globe,y'have now open'eS’ a’ field of various and 
almost unbounded observatiofti 

From the days of. Coluip.h||ijf, until the recent pe- 
riod of its emWcipation^, an impenetrable cloud 
rested on the histojry and^ transactions of South Ame- 
rica ; and if, in the presence of those who held it in 
subjection, a question was agitated, respecting its con- 
ditiem^the curtain of mystery, accompanied with 
the silence of death, was instantly drawn over this 
portion of the globe. 

When, however, this veil was lately burst asunder 
by the revolutionary tempest which visited its shores, 
nothing but an extended mass of physical and moral 
stagnation was presented to the eye of astonished 
Europe. Its resources had been unexplored, its ca- 
pabilities had been unimproved, and the riches of 
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its soil had been unappropriated. To these, the 
sagacity of commerce, and the energies of industry, 
were instantly applied ; and in the volume before us 
we see the mighty engines just put in motion, and 
perceive the commencement of their operation ; but 
ages must elapse before the grand result will be fully 
developed. 

Through these changes, the intercourse with South 
America, so much contended for as advantageous to 
this country, will now be greatly augmented ; and 
the happy influence of knowledge, it is hoped, will 
speedily break that chain of bigotry, by which it has 
been so long disgraced. 

The mighty efforts now in operation, to improve 
the possessions of Great Britain in North America, 
together with the enlargement of territory and in- 
crease of power of the United States, particularly 
towards the great river Mississippi and the Pacific 
Ocean, are also among the most momentous events 
of the present day. Of these, the accounts commu- 
nicated by travellers who have visited these rtistant 
regions, will be found to have received in this Work 
that due share of attention, which cannot fail to ren- 
der the historical details at once luminous and deeply 
interesting. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Preliminary Observations — Mr, Cobbett on the 
Manners, ^c, of the People of Americn-^Diet 
— Hospitality — Good-hmovred Females — No 
Peasantry — Excessive drinidny condemned — 
Plenty, the Source of Domestic Happiness — 
Manner of Liviny in the Country — Hmtiny-^ 
No Coursing — Birds, ^'C, — Dogs not relied on 
— Mr,J, Palmer --New York — The Fulton Steam 
Frigate— Streets — City Hall— State Prison — 
Frame Houses — Markets — Coaches— Sleighs — 
Climate — Water — State of Morals, Police, &'c. 
— Philadelphia, Observations on entering, by 
Mr, Palmer — Public Buildings — The Franklin 
Library — State of Literature — Academy of Fine 
A rts— Hospitals — Churches — PecFs Museum — 
Vauxhall — Funerals — Religious Controversy — 
People of Colour — Fanaticism— Climate — Poor 
Laws — Police — Fires — Volunteers — Holidays — 
Causes of Emigration — Fashions — Population, 

TiiJi following pages will amply evince, that America 
has not, without reason, been remarked as one of the 
most singular countries that ever attracted the atten- 
tion of the philosopher or historian. Wc see in it at 
AMERICA. li 
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one moment those particular conditions and pursuits 
of the human being, which in other parts of the 
world have only characterized ages by long intervals 
of time. We have the hunter in a pure state of sa- 
vagisniy eating the flesh of his prey, and covering his 
body with the skins : we have next the shepherd 
state displayed to our view, in circumstances a little 
modified, no doubt, by the habits of civilized life; we 
behold the agriculturist, too, in the rudest condition 
of social intercourse, joining with his fellows in the 
construction of huts and villages, to procure protec- 
tion against the wild beast or the roving barbarian ; 
and, lastly, vve have to contemplate man as the inha- 
bitant of towns and cities, engaged in commerce, 
cultivating the arts, studying the elegancies and 
luxuries of polished society, and devoting his mind 
to the pursuits of science or the love of glory. 

Mr. Cobbett, treating of the manners, customs, 
and character of the people of America, asserts their 
general rcvsemblance to those of England. 

The French call this people Les Anglo-AmMcams, 
Here, it is remarked, few persons are much raised in 
meiVs estimation above the general mass ; as having 
immense fortunes does very little indeed in the way 
of purchasing even the outward signs of respect ; 
and as to adulation, it is not to be obtained for love 
or money. Men, be what they may, are generally 
called by their two names. The boasting of wealth, 
and the endeavouring to disguise poverty, are two 
acts almost total strangers in America ; in fact, no 
man dreads the effects of poverty, because they are 
not common or conspicuous. 

At a gentleman’s house in the country, Mr. Cob- 
bett observes, when the hogs are killed for the year, 
the house is full of work: the sides are salted down 
as pork, the hams are smoked, the lean meats are 
made into sausages ; some families make about two 
hundred weight. These, with broiled fish, eggs, dried 
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beef, dried mutton, slices of ham, tongues, bread, 
butter, cheese, short-cakes, buckwheat cakes, sweat- 
meats of various sorts, and many other things, make 
up the breakfast fare of the year, and a dish of beef- 
steaks is frequently added. To partake of these 
good things, he informs us, people are not much 
asked, not much pressed, ‘‘ but such an abundance 
is spread before you, and so hearty and cordial is 
your reception, that you are tempted to feast whether 
you be hungry or not.*' 

The good humour of the American females is re- 
presented as universal, and is a faculty preserved by 
the old and the young, the well or the ill, the rich or 
the poor. As there are very few really ignorant men 
of native growth, every farmer is more or less of a 
reader, and there is no brogue or provincial dialect ; 
no class like that the French call peasantry. The 
habit of immoderate drinking, too much indulged in 
by too many men in America, is strongly censured ; 
yet the writer does not wish to be understood that 
this tippling is universal amongst gentlemen ; and 
he adds, God be thanked, the women, of any figure 
in life, do by no means give into the practice, but 
abhor it as much as well-bred women in England, 
who, in general, no more think of drinking strong 
liquors than they do of drinking poison. 

Mr! Cobbett, during his first year’s residence in 
America, made some very striking remarks, much in 
favour of the climate of England, on the want of sing- 
ing birds and flowers in the fields of the United States. 
In the narrative of his second year’s residence here, 
he has not been less amusing and interesting in his 
account of the want of game in America. He ob- 
serves, there cannot be any thing here which we in 
England call hunting. The deer are indeed hunted 
by dogs, but the men do not follow. They are posted 
at their several stations, to shoot the deer as they 
pass. This is only one remove from Indian hunting.” 
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r iK’vcr saw, that J know of, any man that had seen 
a pack of lionncls in America, except those kept hy 
old John Brown, in Buck’s county, Pennsylvania, who 
was the only hunting Quaker that I ever heard of, and 
who was grandfatlier of the famous General Brown. 
In short, there is none of what wc call hunting; or 
so little, that no man can expect to meet with it. 

‘‘ No coursing — I never saw a greyhound here; in- 
deed, there are no hares that have tlie san)e manners 
that ours have, or any thing like their fleetness. Tlie 
woods, too, or some sort of cover, except in the sin- 
gular instance of the plains in lx)ng Island, are too 
near at hand : but of shooting, the variety is t ndless. 
Pheasants, partridges, woodcocks, snipes, grouse, wild- 
ducks of many sorts, teal, plovers and rabbits. 

There is a disagreement between the north and the 
south as to the naming of the two former. North of 
New Jersey the pheasants are called partridges, and 
the partridges are called quails. To the south of New 
Jersey, they are called by what I think are their 
proper names, taking the English names of those 
birds to be correct : for pheasants do not remain in 
coveys, but mix like common fowls ; the intercourt'e 
between the males and the females is promiscuous, 
and not by pairs, as in the case of partridges. And 
these are the manners of the American pheasants, 
which are found by ones, twos, and so on, and never 
in families, except wlien young, when, like chickens, 
they keep with the old hen. The American par- 
tridges are not quails ; because quails are gregarious: 
they keep in floclis like rooks, (called crows in Ame- 
rica,) or like larks or starlings. It is a well-known 
fact, that quails flock ; it is also well known, that 
partridges do not ; but that they keep in distinct fa- 
milies, which we ('all coveys, from the French couvee, 
which means the (‘gg, or brood, that a hen covers at 
one time. The American partridges live in coveys: 
iiic cock aiid hen |>aii in the spring, they hatch 
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their brood by sitting alternately on the cgus J”«t 
as the English partridges do ; the young ones, if 
none are killed, or die, remain with the old ones till 
spring; the covey always live within a small distance 
of the same spot ; if frightened into a state of sepa- 
ration, they call to each other, and re-asseinble ; 
they roost altogether in a round ring, as close as 
they can sit, the tails inward, and the heads outward ; 
and arc, in short, in all their manners, precisely the 
same as the English partridge, with this exception, 
that they will sometimes alight on a rail, or a bough, 
and that, when the hen sits, the cork, perched at a 
little distance, makes a sort of periodical whistle, in 
a monotonous, but very soft and sweet tone. The 
size of the pheasant is about the half* of that of the 
English ; the plumage is by no means so beautiful, 
but the flesh is far more delicate. The size of the 
partridge bears about the same proportioji : buf its 
plumage is more beautiful than that of the luiglish, 
and its flesh more delicate. The pheasant does not 
tower, but darts through the trees ; and the partridge 
does not rise boldly, but darts away at no great 
height from the ground. Some years they are n;oie 
abundant than others. 

“ Tlie woodcocks are, in all respects, like those .’n 
England, except that they are only about three- 
fifths of the size. They breed in Long Island ; and 
arc in such numbers, that some men kill twenty 
brace or more in a day. Their haiinls are in marshy 
places or woods. The shooting of them lasts from 
the 4lh of July till the hardish frosts come. Phea- 
sants and partridges arc shot from September (o 
.April. 

“ The snipes are called English snipes, which 
they resemble in all respects, and are found in great 
abundance in their usual haunts. 

“ The grouse is precisely like the Scot eh grouse. 
There is only here and there a place wheie they arc 

1 . 2 
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found. But they are, in those places, killed in great 
quantities in the fall of the year. 

“ As to wild-ducks, and other water-fowl, they are 
come at by lying inVait, and killed most frequently 
swimming or sitting in whole flocks. An American 
counts the cost of pbwder and shot ; if he is d(‘li!)e- 
rate in every thing else, this habit will hardly forsake 
liim in the act of shooting. 

“ The plover is a fine bird, and is found in grea 
nundxTs upon the plains, and in the cultivated fi(‘l(ls 
of l.ong Island. Plovers are very shy and w’ary ; hut 
they have ingenious enemies to deal with. A waggon, 
or carriage of some sort, is made use of to approach 
them, and then they are easily killed. 

‘‘ Rabbits arc very abundant in some places; li e y 
are killed by shooting; for all here is done with the 
gun. No reliance is placed upon a dog. As to 
game laws, there are none, except those which ap- 
point the Nmes for killing.’' 

Mr. J, Palmer, of Lynn, in Norfolk, embarked 
for New York in March, 1817, and stood in for 
that city early on the 5th of May. The ship])ing 
and spires of the town were plainly discerned about 
eight miles off. Approaching the city, the bay 
spreads out about seven or eight miles wide, delight- 
fully variegated with islands, on all of which there 
are forts, with many neat white farm-houses, and 
several vihages. 

The fields were covered v ith rich verdure ; the 
peach and apple were in full bloom, whilst the white 
canvass of the sailing vessels, the smoky volumes of 
the steam-boats, the immense forests of masts, and 
the spires of the first commercial city of the New 
World, formed such a contrast to the coming off a 
tempestuous ocean, that every thing appeared to 
wf'nr the face of cn(’hantment. Towards evening 
lh(» vessel was safely moored, and it was dark when 
thev lauded. Tlic things that most struck Mr. Palmei 
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on his first walks in the city, were the wooden houses; 
the smallness, but neatness of the churches; tlie 
people of colour; the custom of smoking segars, 
even by some of the children in rtie streets ; and the 
number and nuisance of the pigs, permitted to be at 
large. — ^The steam-frigate, built by Fulton, is described 
iis a formidable battery. She is a structure resting 
on two boats and keels, separated from end to end 
by a channel fifteen feet wide, and sixty-six feet long; 
one boat contains the caldron of copper to prepare 
her steam. The cylinder of iron, its piston, levers 
and wheels, occupy part of the other. The water- 
wheel revolves in the space between them. The main 
or gun-deck supports the armament, and is protected 
by a parapet four feet ten inches thick, of solid tim- 
bers, pierced by embrasures. Through thirty port- 
holes are as many thirty-two pounders, intended to 
lire red-hot shot, w'hich may be heated with great 
safety and convenience. Her upper, or spar-deck, 
upon which some thousands of men might parade, is 
encompassed with a bulwark which affords safe quar- 
ters. She is rigged with two stout masts, each sup- 
porting a large lantern, yard, and sails. She has two 
bowsprits and jibs, and four rudders, one at the ex- 
tremity of each boat, so that she can be steered with 
either end foremost. Her machinery is calculated 
for the addition of an engine, which will discharge 
an immense column of water upon the decks, or 
through the port-holes, of an enemy, thereby to 
deluge the armament and the ammunition. 

New York is irregularly built, many of the streets at 
the south end being narrow and crooked ; nortliward 
they are laid out straight. Broadway, Bowery, Green- 
wich, and Hudson streets, running from south to 
north, are the principal ones for trade^nd commerce. 
The whole arc well paved and lighted ; the side-walks 
in the broadest are from eight to twelve feet wide, of 
brick or flag, but not so neat as at Philadelphia, 
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bein^ often uneven, and inurh cneumbi rod wiili eel- 
lars, and flights of steps. The popnhition of New 
York exceeds 120,000 souls. The |Mil)lie buildings, 
churches, &c. are 'so very numerous, that it would 
take a volume to describe them. The city hall is the 
most prominent and important, and the handsomest 
structure in the United States; standing near the up- 
per end of the park, it is seen to advantage from every 
quarter. The New York hospital is an excellent es- 
tablishment, built of stone, the whole enclosed with 
a high brick wall. For building of a new asylum, 
the legislature have appropriated 10,000 dollars for 
forty years. The alms, or poor-house, a large stone 
structure, erected in 1816, contained in the August 
following, 1,487 persons. The state-prison is an 
extensive, convenient, and strongly-built structure, of 
the Doric order, situated at Greenwich, about a mile 
and a half from the city hall. The internal regula- 
tions, of every kind, are excellent and salutary. 

What are called frame-houses, are lessening in the 
compact part of the city of New York : but these are 
not always pulled down ; on the contrary, when a pro- 
prietor intends to build a brick one in the place of a 
iVame one, the latter is removed. Mr. Palmer says, 
he saw a two-story wooden-house, with seven or eight 
rooms, drawn on rollers along the street, towards the 
suburbs, where it was intended to be placed, and 
there let and occupied as before. 

The markets of New York are well supplied', and 
held every day. Dr. Mitchell has enumerated eight 
species of wild quadrupeds, five amphibious creatures, 
fourteen shell-fish, fifty-one species of birds, and sixty- 
two sorts of fish, that are in the course of the year 
brought to market. Butchers’ meat, fish, and fowls, 
are at all timc| abundant, the prices the same as at 
Philadelphia, except fish, which is cheaper. But here 
the fowls are brought to market with their featliers on. 

In New York, the coaches and plcasure-carriagt's 
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of the rich arc neatly made, and many of thorn ait* 
embellished with crests and coats oFarms. In win- 
ter, tlui hired coaches are taken off the stands, and 
their places supplied with two and fonr-horse sleit^hs, 
capable of holdini^ six or eight persons. In these 
vehicles the inhabitants proceed on excursions, visits 
to parties, or to the theatre. Sometimes the fashiona- 
bles harness six horses to a handsome sleigh, and 
the harness being studded with small bells, they 
astonish the natives with their elegant driving. In 
cold weather a person might suppose himself in 
Russia, from the number of fur coats, caps, and 
buffalo robes that arc worn. 

The climate of this city is more humid than that 
of Philadelphia, and the weather generally continues 
open till Christmas. In November, when Mr. Palmer 
was there, it was very pleasant without a fire ; though 
this weather, which the inhahitflnts call an “ Indian 
summer,’’ is very liable to a sudden change, should 
the wind get round to the northward. One reason 
why the inhabitants are not so healthy as the people 
of Philadelphia, is the want of good water, a defect 
which it was in agitation to rectify. 

Mr. Palmer is well borne out by facts, in observ- 
ing, that there is more theft, villany, and prostitution 
in New York, than in any other place in America ; 
hut the police and watch arc well conducted, and the 
guilty seldom escape long. People feel no scruples 
in prosecuting in America, well knowing that the law 
punishes only in proportion to the<;rime. 

Entering the beautiful city of Philadelphia, on the 
19th of May, Mr. Palmer, after making some excur- 
sions, returned on the 30th. The approach to this 
place up the river, he observes, is much superior 
to that from Burlington. As the party passed near 
Camden, a small village in Jersey, Ihey had a fine 
view to the left of the city, and of the navy-yard, 
in which lay the Fiankliu, a seventy-four, ready for 
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sea. Tlie city itself stretches, in the form of a half 
moon, nearly three miles, and, with its tree-shaded 
foot- walks, has the appearance of a pirdeii. The 
merchant ships at the wharf, the steam and plea- 
sure boats, gliding along the noble Delaware, gave 
animation to the prospect, and suggested a train of 
the most pleasing ideas. 

Girard’s bank, the building lately occupied by the 
United States bank, is a fine specimen of the Corin- 
thian order; the proportions were taken from a Roman 
temple called the Maison Quarrccy at Nismes in 
France. The front extends ninety -four feet by seventy- 
two deep, exclusive of the portico ; it was built in 
1795. The bank of Pennsylvania is a beautiful speci- 
men of the Ionic order, built entirely of white mar- 
ble ; the design was furnished from a Greek temple, 
by Benjamin H. Latrobe, and was finished in 1799. 
It is fifty-one feet in front by near one hundred deep, 
without the portico. The bank of the United States 
is at present in Chesnut- street, but a new and more 
superb building is in agitation. All banks in the 
United States are required by law to pay their bills 
in specie, if demanded. 

The Franklin library, is at once the pride and or- 
nament of Philadelphia ; it is a neat building, with a 
marble statue of Dr. Franklin in the front. Strangers, 
without any previous introduction, may be acc\)mmo- 
dated with the perusal of any work, and with con- 
venient seats and tables ; or they may take any work 
home by leaving a deposit, and a small consideration 
for reading. The Franklin library contains 20,000 
volumes ; and attached to it, in a separate apartment, 
the Logonanlan library possesses many rare and valu- 
able books. Literature here is certainly upon a re- 
spectable footing. Sixty printing-offices, besides the 
productions of American pens, reprint almost every 
valuable publication that appears in Great Britain, 
besides nine daily and a number of weekly papers, 
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magazines, n'vicvvs, <f^c. The principal periodical 
publications an , the Port Folio ; the American Re- 
view, and the American Register of History, Politics, 
and Science. Here is also the University of Phila- 
delphia, a College, a Medical Theatre, College of 
Physicians, Pliilosophical Hall, Agricultural and 
Lirinman Societies, &c. The Academy of Fine Arts 
is a highly respectable institution, and has a decided 
superiority over its sister establishment in New York. 

The Cincinnati Society here is a sort of attempt at 
nobility, and was formed by the surviving officers of 
the revolution. They wear an eagle suspended by a 
ribbon, and their eldest sons take the ribbon when 
vacated by death. The laws of the country, however, 
acknowledge the members only as plain citizens. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital, in Pine-street, was 
begun in 1775. On the lawn in the front of this 
building, is a handsome bronSed-leaden statue of 
William Penn, presented in J801 by John Penn, esq. 
Six acres of ground are kept clear of buildings, in 
order that the inmates may have room for airing. 
The most ancient church in the city, is the Swedish 
Lutheran. Christ’s Church, Episcopalian, stands in 
Second-street; it has a handsome spire, the only one 
of any account in the city, and is furnished with an 
organ and a peal of bells. The first Presbyterian 
church, standing in Market- street, is a very neat 
building, with a lofty colonnade in front. The new 
Baptist church, in Sanson-street, is a large and hand- 
some place. Many others are neat and appropriate, 
but there are none of the stupendous Gothic build- 
ings so common in Europe. 

Peel’s Museum, in the Old State-house, has an 
excellent collection of natural and foreign curiosities ; 
and being illuminated twice a week, when there is a 
good band of music, is a place of much resort for 
fashionables. Besides the usual collection of birds, 
beasts, and philosophical apparatus, it contains many 
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curiosities tVom ilie American conlinei!l, colloctod by 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, with the ( ntire skeleton 
of a mainrnoih, &e., and an extensive and valuable 
collection of portraits of distini^uislied y\merican and 
European public characters. M. Scolti, a French- 
man, who was patronized by General Moreau, is the 
owner of the most celebrated pleasure grounds here, 
called the Philadelphia Vauxhall. In the <^entre of 
the garden, is a building for occasional concerts of 
vocal and instrumental music, in summer-time. The 
retired parts of the garden contain several alcoves, 
and the whole is illuminated on gala nights, when 
fire-works, &c. arc exhibited. 

The markets are large and well supplied ; the chief 
is in Market-street. No butchers are allowed to kill 
in the city, nor are live cattle to be driven to the city 
markets. 

Funerals are unifdl’mly attended by largo walking 
processions ; and advertisements have often been ob- 
served in the news[)apers, stating the death, and in- 
viting all friends to attend the funeral. The dead 
are seldom kept more than two days. At the time 
appointed, intimate friends enter the house, others 
assemble outside, and fall into the procession whoi 
tli(i body is brought out. Sorrow does not seem to 
pervade the countenances of any, but few wear 
mourning, and many smoke segars. 

Religious controversy appears unknown. Every 
man is expected to choose his own church, and when 
that is done, he must abide by it as solemnly and as 
regularly as he does his segar, his rum, and his busi- 
ness. Whatever degree of religious intelligence 
exists, is confined to the clergy. 

The three “ African churches,” as they are called, 
are for all those native Americans who are black, 
or have any shade of colour darker than white. 
Though many of these persons are possessed of the 
rights of citizenship, they are not admitted into the 
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rhurclies whuh are visited by whites. “There 
c'xists a penal law, deeply written in the minds of the 
whole white population, which subjects their co- 
loured fellow-citizens to unconditional contumely and 
never-ceasini^ insult. No respectability, however 
unquestionable — no character, however unblemished, 
will gain a man, whose body is (in American observa- 
tion) cursed with even a twentieth portion of the 
blood of his African ancestry, admission into society ! 
They are considered as mere pariahs — as outcasts and 
vagrants upon the face of the earth I 

The instances of religious fanaticism which Mr. 
Fearon witnessed in some places of worship in this 
city, and which he has recorded at length, are too 
disgusting for a repetition ; and in pity to the weak- 
ness of human nature, ought to have been concealed. 

The heat of summer and the cold of winter are 
experienced at Philadelphia in the extreme; an 
European spring is not perceivable, and if the ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants is to be taken as a crite- 
rion of the climate, it may be said it is not so conge- 
nial to the well-being of the human constitution as 
that of England. A Philadelphian (particularly a 
female,) is as old at 27 as a Londoner at 40. 
Neither sex possess the English standard of health — 
a rosy cheek. The young females, indeed, are gen- 
teel ; but their colour is produced by art. English- 
men are said to improve in appearance for the first 
twelve months of their residence, but after that time 
the face becomes sallow and flabby. 

In estimating the character of the climate by the 
health of the females, it may be well to take into ac- 
count, the effect of close stoves and want of exercise ; 
and, on the part of the males, the excessive use of rum 
and tobacco; and next to these, the early marriages. 
Two things are very rarely seen here— “good teeth"' 
and a “ green old age.” Superior medical aid is as 
dear as in London. 

AMERICA 
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Tlio jioor-laws arc adininisUTcd by sixiceii 
zcns, who are chosen annually by the corporation, to 
superintend the provision for the poor. They are 
empowered, with the approbation of lour aldermen 
and two justices, to levy an assessment not cxceed- 
ino:, at any one time, 100 cents (4s. 6d.) on 100 
dollars, (221. 10s.) or one per cent.; not more than 
three dollars per head, on every freeman not other- 
wise rated. 

The police is strict, at least in some departments. 
There are fourteen constables, and two high consta- 
bles, whose business it is to perambulate the streets, 
which they do with a mace in their hands, and to ex- 
amine all persons of suspicious appearance. If such 
refuse to give a satisfactory account of themselves, 
they are taken before the mayor. There are thirty- 
six watchmen, who cry the hour, (to imitate which, 
subjects the offender to immediate imprisonment,) 
and six others who visit their boxes, to see that they 
perform their duty. The whole are under the direc- 
tion of a ‘‘captain,” who attends to receive vagrants, 
rioters, and thieves. Watchmen are paid fourteen 
dollars (63s.) per month ; fourteen pence extra for 
every lamp under their care; and are supplied with 
great coat; they are fined for neglect of duty. The 
total cost for lighting and watching Philadelphia, is 
25,000 dollars per annum. • 

In case of fire here, the numerous and well-appoint- 
ed fire volunteer companies turn out with surprising 
alacrity. A large bell is fixed to the fire engines, 
which alarms as they proceed along. Each engineer 
has also a speaking trumpet, and all have distinguish- 
ing badges of painted and lettered canvass, buckled 
round their hats. 

The volunteer companies of Philadelphia are as 
varied in dress and accoutrements as it is possible to 
conceive: the most common colour is blue, variously 
trimmed, and some dress in a cotton cap, a hunting 
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shirt and trowsers, spottexl from head to foot, like a 
leopard. The state militia do not dress in nniforni, 
and are called out only two days in the year. No 
regular troops are in or near Philadelphia. The in- 
habitants are of that sedate and quiet turn, that dis- 
turbance in the houses or streets seldom occurs. 
Swearing or drunkenness is not common, and as the 
numerous places of worship are crowded on Sundays, 
the streets then appear nearly deserted. Being a com- 
mercial people, very few holidays are kept, and the 
principal of these are, the 4th of July, Christmas, 
and New Year’s day ; some, but not all of the banks, 
keep Good-Friday. A book-fair in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, or at Newark in Jersey, once a year, 
is almost the only fair in the United States. With 
respect to English emigrants, most of the steady and 
industrious appear satisfied with their situation, but 
many return, from the love of their native country, 
and from political prejudices, which they should 
have well considered before they emigrated ; besides 
others, who wish to end their days in Great Britain. 

According to Mr. Fearon, when the small and mid- 
dling tradesmen in Philadelphia find business getting 
bad, they ‘‘ sell out,’' and pack up for the back 
country. The labourer and mechanic are indepen- 
dent, not in purse, but in condition. Neither they, 
nor their masters, conceive there is any obligation 
conferred by employing them. They live well, and 
may always have a dollar in their pockets. Men 
are here independent of each other; this may be 
fully evinced in half an hour’s walk through the 
streets of Philadelphia. The dress of the gentlemen 
is copied from the fashions of England ; that of the 
ladies, from France, — who flatter themselves with 
the idea, that they combine the excellences of the 
French and English character, without possessing 
the defects of either. 

The present population of Philetdelphia and its 
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suburbs is estimated at 120,000. Rents are about 
25 per cent, lower than at New York. 


CHAP. II. 

City of Baltimore — Steam Boats— -Streets— Ship- 
piny — City of Washington — Pittsburgh — News- 
papers — Manufactures — Anniversary of Amcri- 
riean Independence — Barbarous Practices — An 
American General — Bustletown — Farms—Sheep 
— Farmers — Horses — Boston — Wharfs — Har- 
bour — Churches — The A theneum — The State 
House — Societies y Religion^ Education — Govern^ 
ment — Amusements — Carriages — Hotel — Uni- 
versity— Charlestown— Bunker s Hill-New Eng- 
land — Cotirts of Law — Montreal— Indiaiis, 
Canadians, ^c. 

Baltimore is considered by Mr. Palmer as ii 
city of great commercial importance. The inha- 
bitants, it appears, lay claim to a superior reputa- 
tion for hospitality, enterprise, and bravery. The 
merchants are said to be rather deficient in capital. 
Dancing and music are the prevailing amusements. 
The ladies dress expensively and gaily. The prin- 
cipal street in this city runs east and west, pa- 
rallel with the river, and is intersected by nume- 
rous others, containing many excellent buildings. 
North and east of the town the land rises, afford- 
ing most charming views of the city and bay. — 
Steam-boats proceed from hence to Norfolk, in 
Virginia, and to New London in Connecticut, by 
way of New York. In the winter, this pleasant 
mode of travelling is interrupted; miserable stages 
and bad roads being then its substitute. 

There are several religious sects, Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists 
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and Quakers, who have each a respectable num- 
ber of partisans. There is, likewise an Unitarian 
church. 

Widely different from Baltimore, Wilmington was 
found dull, with every appearance of a place falling 
to decay; whilst Baltimore has experienced, perhaps, 
the most rapid growth of any place in the American 
Union. 

It seems, there are people yet living, who can re- 
collect when there was not twenty houses in Balti- 
more, nor a vessel belonging to the port ; it is com- 
puted now to contain 60,000 souls. The houses are 
built of a durable red brick. Market, Calvert, Gay, 
and a few others, are handsome good streets. At 
present, the streets are not labelled with their names, 
as at Philadelphia and New York, which is a great 
inconvenience to strangers. The shops are well 
supplied with every luxury, and the inhabitants 
carry on a great trade with the Western States, the 
West Indies, and most parts of the world. In 1810, 
the shipping owned in this port, amounted to 
103,444 tons. Baltimore schooners are allowed to 
be the first in the world. The merchants of Balti- 
more arc a most enterprising set of men. Here are 
several handsome public edifices. The people, who 
are a mixed race of French, Irish, Scotch, Jilnglish, 
German, and their descendants, appear very heallliy, 
and are noted for their hospitality and stanch re- 
publicaifism. There are many blacks in Baltimore, 
both free-men and slaves. 

The city of Washington is rapidly increasing in 
size, as well as in the number and beauty of its build- 
ings. Those unfinished public edifices, which w^erc 
destroyed by General Ross and Admiral Cockburn, 
have been either re-erected, or are now rebuilding 
with increased splendour. There is a noble naval 
yard, at which ships of the largest class can be built. 
It is in contemplation to erect a university, on a 

c 2 
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suitaUie scale, for sludenls from all parts of ihe 

Union. 

The president’s house is at the opposite end of 

Pennsylvania Avenue,” commanding a most de- 
lightful prospect. On each side of it is a large brick 
building, one of which is the treasury, the other the 
war and navy offices. These are to be connected to 
the palace. 

The post-office is a large brick building, situated 
at about an equal distance from the president’s 
house and the capitol. Under the same roof is the 
j)atent-office, and also the national library, for the 
use of members of congress. In the first of tliese 
dej)artments, upwards of nine hundred specimens of 
native mechanical genius are preserved. 

From the scarcity of silver here, it is customary 
to cut notes asunder, which pass currently. 

Mr. Palmer proceeded from Washington, by 
land, to Pittsburgh, the capital and emporium of 
the Western Country, where he embarked in a 
Kentucky boat to Cincinnati, the capital of the 
state of Ohio. It derives its name from the cele- 
brated Roman Cincinnatus, and is situated nearly 
in the centre of the W'estern Country. Its gene- 
ral appearance is clean and handsome, not to 
say elegant. Forty years since, it was the resort 
of Indians, and the surrounding country a wilder- 
ness full of wild beasts and savages. The streets 
are laid out at right lines, after the manner of 
Philadelphia; their general width is sixty-six 
feet: the principal streets are neatly paved with 
brick foot-paths, and pumps are erected for gene- 
ral accommodation. The number of public build- 
ings and dwellings, in 1815, was 1,100, and the 
population estimated at 6,000; since that time, there 
has been a regular influx of New Englanders, Ken- 
tuckians, Virginians, British, French, and Germans. 
Tlic present number of buildings may be between 
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13 and 1400, and the numl>er of inhabitants 8000, 
all whites, the laws of Ohio prohibiting even free 
negroes (except in certain cases) from settling in the 
slate. Near 400 of the houses are built of stone or 
brick, many of them three stories high, and in a 
very neat modern style. Its commerce is very con- 
siderable. The exports of Cincinnati consist of 
flour, corn, beef, pork, butter, lard, bacon, &c. &c. 
East Indian and European goods are imported from 
Ihiltimore and Philadelphia, by way of Pittsburgh. 
Ixiad is procured from St. Louis. Rum, sugar, 
molasses, and some dry goods, are received from New 
Orleans ; salt from various salt-works in the vicinity; 
and coal from Pittsburgh. 

The public buildings arc of brick, and elegantly 
constructed. Much attention is paid to education, 
for which respectable provision is made, partly by the 
state, and partly by subscription. 

The wages of mechanics vary from 3(is. to 45s. 
per week. Tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, masons, and saddlers, are good trades — these 
may be distinguished by denominating then> first rate ; 
tinmen, bakers, and hatters, second rate ; printers, 
third rate ; for the weaver there is no employment. 
A watchmaker, as such, could not obtain a subsist- 
ence, watches not being manufactured in America ; 
such a mechanic possibly could get a living by 
mending watches, and attending to every depart- 
ment of silversmiths* work. 

This town produces two newspapers : “ The 

Western Spy*' and ‘‘Liberty Hall.” The impres- 
sion of each is said to be 1200 per week. The 
type and general execution of them are superior to 
those of Philadelphia; but, in common with all 
American papers, they are extremely uninteresting, 
relying almost entirely for matter upon advertise 
ments and English news, the latter being always 
made iheir leading article. 
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Tho woolioii inaiuifuclury, iho steal i p^iist-inill, 
and a glass- house, are on a toleral)ly laD.'(‘ scale. In 
the main street, English goods al)ouiKl in as gn at 
profusion as in Choapside. A first- rati- shop st‘lls 
every thing; keeps a stock of from 2i> to .‘JO.OOO 
dollars ; annual returns supposed to be r)(),()0() (h)l- 
lars, upon half of which they give from live to eigh- 
teen months’ credit. 

The climate is healthy, though the American in- 
habitants say they have more cloudy weather than 
New England experiences ; this, it is probable, pro- 
ceeds from the rivers, lakes, hills, and uncleared 
forests, by which they are surrounded. The man- 
ners of the majority are social and refined ; and not 
being jealous of foreigners, they are pleased to see :i 
respectable European settle amongst them. Many 
cultivate the fine arts, painting, engraving, and music. 
With few exceptions, the English languago is spoken 
with purity. Intoxication is very rare; Mr. Palmer 
saw but one instance, and that occurred on the 4th 
of July, the anniversary of American independence, 
which,” he observes, “ for a native, almost serves 
as an excuse.” The morning of this anniversary was 
ushered in by bands of music parading the streets, 
and firing of cannon, which continued, at intervals, 
through the day. At eleven o’clock, three compa- 
nies of volunteers, consisting of a rifle corps, itnd two 
companies of infantry, called the Cincinnati guards, 
assembled near the landing, at Cincinnati, and, ac- 
companied by many citizens, two and two, marched 
in procession to the Presbyterian church, the band 
playing “ Hail Columbia !” “ Yankee Doodle,” &:c. 
the church was crowded; numbers of well-dressed 
females occupied the front seats. The ceremony 
commenced with an appropriate prayer and psalm ; 
then the declaration of independence (as made by the 
colonists) was read ; after which, an expressive na- 
tional hymn was sung by the whole congregation. 
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Wlion tlic cnlliDsiasm occasioned by this hymn bad 
sul'sidcd, an orator stepped forward, having the 
national flag on one side, and a decorated cap of 
liberty on tlu* other; his manner and language was 
rhetoiical. lie dwelt on the mild laws, the liberty, 
])lenty, and comforts, which, in common with their 
fellow-citizens, the inhabitants of Cincinnati experi- 
enced ; observing what a delightful sight it w'as to see 
men of all nations united as a band of brothers, to 
rejoice and praise the Almighty, for the free govern- 
ment and numerous blessings which they happily 
enjoyed ! ' Before parting, another hymn was sung. 
After church, such citizens and strangers as chose, 
adjourned to a good dinner, provided at the princi- 
pal tavern : where the day was concluded with con- 
viviality, many national and philanthropic toasts 
and sentiments being given. A similar ceremony 
to the above described, is performed on the same 
day, in every village, town, and city, in the United 
fStates. The largest church is used, witli permission, 
for the occasion. 

Quitting Cincinnati, Mr. Palmer made an excur- 
sion to Ix'banon and Union, in the state of Ohio. 

Louisville, at the falls of the Ohio, Mr. Fearon 
considers an important town, being tlie connecting 
link between New Orleans and the whole Western 
Country. Mechanics can have immediate employ- 
ment, and are paid from 40s. to 54s. per week. L2very 
article of clothkig is very dear. About every tenth 
bouse in the main street is a doctors. The Ken- 
tfickians drink a great deal, swear a great deal, and 
gamble a great deal. Of the existence of the barbarous 
practice of gouging, or squeezing each other’s eyes 
with the thumbs, with which they are charged, there 
is no reason to doubt. They have, also, another 
practice, nearly akin to this, called “ gander pull- 
ing.’^ This diversion consists in tying a live gander 
to a tree or pole, greasing its neck, riding past it at 
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lull and he who succeeds in jxdliie^ oil the 

head of the victim, receives the laurel < rown. 

Soruethiiv^ equally barbarous with thl , Mr. Pahiu r 
observed at Montreal, where an adveiiisement was 
posted up in the streets, statinir, that at such a taverri, 
a male and female bidlalo would be haitt d by seven of 
I ho horeest bull-dogs that could be procured, all to 
bo lot loose together. The light took place, and Mr. 
rainier heard tliat the male bullalo alone beat the 
seven dogs easily. However, the ears of both ani- 
mals were completely bitten olf. The sbaim'loss 
wretch who owned them, was from the St a ft*', 
where he had been practising the sanu' barbarities, 
though he mot with but little oncouragi numt. 

The roads all round Philadelphia are laid out wid(‘, 
with post and rail, and here are no ditches ortpiick- 
hedges, both of which are uncommon in America. 
Tiicre arc many good houses and count ry-scats on 
both sides of the road. At Frankfort, a neat village, 
five miles from Philadelphia, the republican simpli- 
city so common in the Slates, was strikingly exem- 
plified. Major-General Isaac Worrell, a soldier of 
the revolution, living in the vicinity, called at the 
tavern for a glass; he was accosted by his former 
title by several farmers and tradesmen, asscmblcil 
under the tavern portico, and conversed with them 
quite at his ease. He wore a cocked hat, and was 
dressed in a coat of the cut of 177G ; he diives his 
own waggon, and is quite a Ciiicinnatus. 

The universal custom in America, is, when once 
a man has been a general, captain, or judge, he 
is always addressed by his title ; the judge, instead 
of Mr. is sometimes called Squire ; this, with the 
title of His Excellency, given to the president dur- 
ing office, with hoiiouralilc, &c., applied to certain 
state officers, is the utmost that titles have reached 
in this country. 

in the vicinity of Bustlelown, the farm-houses are 
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;»lmosl III! of stone, and very substantial, with ^ood 
burns nnd bari :\cks to preserve the pjrain ; the bar- 
racks have a moveable roof, supported on posts, in 
which holes are bored, and the roof raised and 
lowered at ])le isure. Every thinj^, though homely, 
indicated ease and plenty. The chairs and tables 
are f)lainly made ; the windows, which are numerous, 
are all sashed ; the fire-places were all on the hearth, 
with hand-irons to support the wood. In the best 
room sonui have an iron fire-place, (on the hearth 
plan,) called a I Vanklin ; these look very neat, and 
will heat a room sooner than the open fire-place. 

Farms in tlic neigh bour^iood seldom exceed 200 
acres ; the price of the best farms, with a good stone 
house and olHces, is 100 to 120 dollars per acre; 
rent from four to eight dollars per acre. They have 
lu en dearer, but so many farmers are proceeding to 
ihe western states, that the price is reduced. The 
grain crops, on account of their rapid growth, are 
seldom choked up with weeds. It is common to get 
a crop of buckwheat after other grain. The manure 
used is dung, plaster (gypsum) or lime. But little 
machinery is used, most of the work being done by 
manual labour ; the price of a labourer is from twelve 
to twenty-five dollars per month, and his board. Fenc- 
ing with post and rail, four feet high, costs one dollar 
for twelve running feet. Virginia, or zig-zag fence, 
is the roughest sort, beiug split rails laid on each other, 
fastened by crosspieces, and continued almost in the 
form of a W, the angles not so acute. Horses are of 
the middle-size, but hardy ; any thing of a team of four 
costs 400 dollars. For horse-feed, some of the farmers 
use rye coarse ground, mixed with cut straw ; on this 
they say the horses do well ; a handful of salt is 
given them once or twice a week, of which they are 
extravagantly fond : it is considered of great use. 
Sheep are not kept but in small flocks ; there are no 
large flocks, with regular shepherds, as in England oi* 
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Spaiii. Pigs arc plentiful, and of a pretty good sort, 
worth ten or eleven dollars per cwt. Raising poul- 
try for the city market is a universal practice. Taxes 
of all sorts, on farms in Philadelphia county, are 
not more than one penny in the pound sterling. 

Wheat is sold by the bushel, which is considered 
to weigh GOlbs. ; if it weighs but 571bs., it is held to 
be I'.nmarketeible, and a buyer may call off. The 
farmer has no regular corn-exchange to go to, he 
must carry it in bulk to market, or sell it to a neigli- 
bouring merchant or miller, which they can always 
readily do at market price. 

A copper and zinc mine is worked about twenty 
miles from Philadelpliia. Iron-ore abounds through- 
out the state. Bar-iron sells for 120 dollars per ton. 
Lime-stone abounds at about fifteen miles from the 
city. There is also a coarse grey marble in large 
Cjuantities : it is used for steps and chimney-pieces. 

The farmers in Pennsylvania are many of them 
rich : some reside in first-rate houses, and are pos- 
sessed of most of the conveniences of life. • Those 
remote from a market generally distil their grain, 
finding whiskey to be the most convenient and pro- 
fitable form under which to carry and dispose of their 
stock. The great body of these men are Germans, 
or of German descent. They are excellent ])ractii‘al 
farmers, very industrious, very mercenary, and vin y 
ignorant. The condition of the labourer is similar 
to that in other parts of the United States. 

Boston, distant from New York 252 miles, and 
500 north-east of the federal city, bears the gcmeral 
a.[)pcarance of an European town. The circuni- 
sci ibed site has caused the houses to be much crowded 
in many parts, and most of the streets are irre- 
gul.ir ; Slatc-strcet, Common-street, Somerset-street 
and place. Fort-hill-square, Franklin-place, with a 
new and handsome street, excepted. This commences 
near the old slate-house, and is called Market-street, 
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Lonj^-wliavf, extends 1,743 feet into the harbour in a 
straight line, and exceeds in convenience any thing 
of the kind in America. In the centre of the wharf 
is a doulde extensive range of four or five story 
brick warehouses. On each side coasting vessels lie 
close to the wharfs, and load and unload with the 
greatest facility. On each side, north and south, 
there are other wharfs and noble ranges of ware- 
houses. Excepting some old framehouses, and a few 
new ones, the buildings of the town are of brick or 
stone, from three to five stories high. Many of these 
have balconies on the roofs, and are painted of a stone 
colour. The painting of the frame-houses exhibits 
more variety. As few Europeans choose to settle at 
IJoston, the population, less than 40,000, is not upon 
the increase. In fact, even the natives emigrate to 
the southern and western states. Here are but few 
negroes, and they are free. The harbour is one of 
the best, and the shipping belonging fo the place is 
computed at 149,000 tons. A considerable canal 
connects the river Merrimac, in New Hampshire, 
with Boston, and several canals have been cut. The 
merchants and traders meet at the head of State- street, 
from twelve till two, eveiy day, to transact business, 
in the manner of an exchange ; and the place lately 
contained thirty distilleries, two hrew’eries, eight sugar- 
houses, and eleven rope-Wedks. 

The churches are about thirty in number, many 
of tliein large, and ornamented with spires having a 
clock and a peal of bells. The public buildings are 
numerous, and worthy the capital of New England. 
3'his town, Mr. Fearon remarks, is the hpad-quar- 
ters of federalism in politics, and Unitariauism in re- 
ligion. 

rhe Athenoum public library is a valuable esta- 
blishment, containing 18,000 volumes : here English 
magazines and newspapers arc regularly taken in. 

I eminence in the Mall, (a fine public- 

amlrica. d 
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walk.) is built the state-house, in which the lej^isla- 
ture hold their meetings. The view from the top of 
tliis building is seldom surpassed : the bay, with its 
forty islands — the shipping — the town — the hill and 
dale scenery for a distance of thirty miles, present an 
assemblage of objects which are beautifully pi<'tn- 
resque. A great increase of interest is comm uni - 
cated by the knowledge of the fact, that Boston is 
the birth-place of the immortal Franklin, and that 
here broke forth the first dawnings of the evcr- 
inemorable revolution. The heights of Dorchesit*!- 
and Bunker’s hill are immediately under the eye of 
the spectator. 

The public societies in Boston not only embrace 
almost every subject — arts, sciences, agriculture, lite- 
rature, &c. ; but they copy all the newly invented 
plans from Great Britain : hence bible-societies, 
saving-banks, chimney-sweeping, missionary tracts, 
and otliers. The religion of most of tire inhabitants, 
with respect to the form of church-government, is 
presbyterian, or congregational ; there are also a con- 
siderable number of Episcopalians, Baptists, and 
Methodists, Catholics, Friends, Universal ists, &c. 

Education having always been attended to, seven 
free-schools are supported at the public expense for 
children of every class of citizens. At an annual 
meeting in March, the inhabitants choose nine select 
men for the government of the town. At the same 
time a town-clerk, treasurer, twelve overseers of the 
poor, twenty-four hre-wards, twelve clerks of the 
market, twelve constables, and twelve scavengers, are 
chosen. , 

Boston is as healthy a place as any of its size in 
the world. Comely and good portly figures arc 
often to be met with, strongly resembling well-fed 
Englishmen. Tlie women also often display that 
delicate red and white, so common among our fair 
countrywomen. Manners, customs, and dress also 
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have a strong; bearing towards English, and hospita- 
lity here is a characteristic. Tlie common Christian 
names of Adam, Enoch, Nathan, and Jonathan, have 
descended from the first English settlers, v/ho were 
Puritans. 

Amusements here are but few ; the theatre, balls, 
concerts, excursions to the Blue Mountains, about 
twelve miles otV, and to the islands in the bay, are 
the princi])al. 

The military companies of the town consist of the 
trained-bands, cadets, fusileers, and artillery, and the 
“ Ancient and Honourable Company of Artillery,'' 
incorporated so long back as 1638. 

Boston is improving in appearance. One or two 
new churches have lately been erected. The park, 
containing forty-five acres, having a neat rail fence 
and public-walk, shaded with trees, is a handsome 
appendage to the town ; it is surrounded on three 
sides by houses, and on the fourth there is a large ex- 
panse of water, beyond which is a beautiful view of 
the country, backed by distant hills. The carriages 
here ditfer from those of other places ; the gigs being 
suspended on strong leathern straps passing under 
them : the straps are fixed to the front of the carriage, 
and a cross-piece, which connects two long wooden 
springs, commences near the shafts, and ends at an 
elevation beliind. Their pleasure waggons, called 
Yankee waggons, are on four wheels, neatly painted, 
and drawn by one horse. The drays are the clum- 
siest ever seen, being simply shafts, and two heavy 
I)ieces of wood, extending fifteen or sixteen feet behind 
the shaft horse, with the extremities almost touching 
the ground. Draft horses are very large. Stage- 
coaches, on the usual American construction, proceed 
to all parts of the New England states, and to Ne.v 
York ; and a steam-boat goes from Boston to Ports- 
mouth. Provisions, though plentiful, arc about !/> 
per cent, dearer here than at New York or Philadel- 
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phia. Excepting the butchers’ shambles, the prin- 
cipal market at Boston is shabby, dirty, and crowded ; 
and those for fish and vegetables are not less so ; 
though the new or south market is much l)ctttT. 
Boston seems the only place in the United States 
where the London mode of crying greens and gar- 
den stuff from door to door is practised. 

Boarding is from four to twelve dollars per week. 
The exchange hotel, near State-street, is the largest 
and best regulated in America. The number of 
boarders, by the year, often exceed one hundred. 
When you enter the principal door, you find yourself 
in a large hall, used by the inmates as a promenade, 
and the bar of the hotel is fronting the door. Tlic 
separate stories of the house have each a neat gallery 
extending round them, and the separate bed-rooms 
are neatly furnished. The news-room is supplied 
with near sixty different files of papers. Letters arc 
forwarded hence free of all charges ; and an obser- 
vatory surmounts the roof of the house, to which all 
have free access. 

At Cambridge, four miles from Boston, is situated 
a college, upon a large and liberal scale ; it contains 
-<50 apartments for officers and students. There is 
a philosophical apparatus, a hall for public recitations, 
a dining hall, and a valuable library, which contains 
a few, and almost the only standard works in the 
United States. Admission into the college requires 
a previous knowledge of mathematics, Latin, and 
Greek. All students have equal rights — each class 
has peculiar instructors— they meet twice a day. 
There are quarterly and annual public examinations. 
This college is regarded by the orthodox party as 
heretical in religious subjects ; it being observed as 
somewhat remarkable, that most of the theological 
students leave Cambridge disaffected towards the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

To counteract this, Mr. Fearon asserts that the 
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stanch advocates of I he system have established an 
academy for the education of* youn^mcn “ who must 
be compelled to learn and defend the doctrine of 
their fatliers.” 

Charlestown is eligibly situated on a peninsula 
connected with Boston by Charles-river bridi^c. 
Brede's ilill, commonly called l>unkcr’s Hill, is 
within the town ; this was the scene of the first cosi- 
sfderable conflict between Great Britain and lier co- 
lonies, when Charlestown was burnt down. It was 
soon after rebuilt, and now contains many good 
houses, manufactures, and stores, and more tha?i 
5,000 inhabitants. Brede’s Hill is surrounded by 
buildings, but the immediate ground on which the 
brunt of the action was fought, is enclosed, and scru- 
pulously preserved from buildings. Part of the en- 
trenchments are still visible, and in the centre is a 
monument with the following inscription, 

“ In memory of Major-General Joseph Warren, 
and his brave associates, who were slain on this me- 
morable spot, June 17, 1775.” At the bottom, 
“ None but they who set a just value upon liberty 
are worthy to enjoy her.” 

** In vain we toil’d, in vain we fought, 

** We bled in vain, if you, our offspring. 

Want valour to repel the assaults of her invaders. 

“ Charlestown, settled 1628— burnt 1775 — rebuilt 
1776.” 

This monument is, upon the whole, a very mean 
erection, consisting only of a small pedestal of bricks, 
with a wooden pinnacle. 

Travelling through New England, Mr. Palmer 
remarked that the fare was much the same as in 
other parts of the States, with the exception of a glass 
of cider being placed by the side of cacli cup and 
saucer, at breakfast and supper. The inhabitants 
“ are a healthy, plain, hardy race of people, inva- 
riably sprung from the old country. Their industry 

1 ) 2 
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is proverbial, and you pass lew cottages without 
hearing the hum of a spinning wheel.” The mail, 
carried by the stage that Mr. l\ihncr travelled 
in, was contained in a leathern bag, that held four 
or five bushels ; and it was pleasing to observe boys 
and girls running out of the farm-houses at the sound 
of the post-horn, to catch the numerous newspapers 
which the driver distributed as he passed. There 
are few people but take a newspaper, for though 
they care very little about the politics of Europe, 
they enter into local concerns with much spirit. 

All the country being divided into townships, se- 
veral miles square in extent, often in passing through 
the woods, where no houses could be seen, it was 
curious to hear a passenger exclaim, “ What town 
are we in now ?” And perhaps the answer would 
be, Kensington, Londonderry, Dover, Bath, or some 
other name, conveying an incongruous association of 
ideas to the English traveller. 

Some towns in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
had lost forty families in a year by emigration to the 
west. In several instances, elderly people had (juitted 
good farms, on which they were getting a living; but 
“ Americans on any part of the continent are at 
home.” ki the west the climate is milder than that 
of New England, and, besides other advantages, there 
is plenty of room for centuries to come. When Mr. 
Palmer entered Burlington, the court was sitling. 
The judges and counsellors were in the common 
dress of citizens. The room was furnished with rows 
of scats, for persons who came on business or curio- 
sity. While causes of considerable interest were oii 
trial, the pleaders and clerks, not absolutely em- 
ployed, were whispering or reading newspapers ; and 
a large can of cider, brought in several times from a 
neighbouring tavern, was handed round amongst the 
jury. Court-time, it seems, is alw'uys a convivial or 
frolicking season, and all the leisure that could be 
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spared from the session-house was spent in playing 
at (juoits, ten-pins, horse-racinjx, rind betting on the 
weight of their horses, when a leathern apparatus 
being at hand, the horse is led to the liay-scales, and 
the bet or bets soon decided. Here Mr. Palmer did 
not see one man drunk; whereas in Virginia, at the 
county courts, one half of those who attend arc in- 
toxicated. When off the bench, the judges are 
under no restraint, but, dining at the ordinary with 
other inmates of the tavern, they mix in common 
with them, smoking their cigars, and cracking their 
jokes indifferently with all. 

Setting off for Montreal, Mr. Palmer reminds his 
readers that he is now travelling in a British colony 
or province, wrested from France, in 1759, by the 
gallant General Wolfe; nine-tenths of the people 
are of French extraction, still speaking that language, 
and preserving traits of national character. J3eing 
Sunday, the young men and girls were dressed in 
their best; the men, almost all in a jacket and 
trowsers, of gray or drab-coloured cloth, and the 
girls with a straw hat, trimmed with gay ribons, and 
a sort of spencer over a gown of domestic manufac- 
ture, or English print ; the doors of the cottages 
were thronged with Sunday gossips and visitors. 
From Laprairc, they crossed the river St. Lawrence, 
about nine miles wide, to Montreal. The evening 
was fine, and a full-moon shone upon the scenery 
around, whilst the rowers sung a FrenjL-h song in 
chorus, pausing at the end of each stanza, when the 
steersman took it up; the. former kept exact time 
with their oars, as he did with his paddle. 

Mr. Palmer's description of Montreal generally 
corresponds with that given by Lieutenant Hall ; but 
he mentions that the inhabitants have lately erected 
in Notre Dame-street, at the top of the market, near 
the State-house, a monument to Lord Nelson's me- 
mory. This is a stone tullar, ornamented with naval 
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omblems, near thirty feet high, having at the top a 
statue of the admiral. The old walls, built round 
the place in the early part of its cst;d)lishnient; are 
removed ; and other improvements are making, par- 
ticularly a new street and market at the west end of 
St. Paul’s-street. In trying to converse with the 
Indians, Mr. Palmer, not knowing French, wasalways 
answered, Jene park: pas Angloise; “ I don’tspeak 
Fnglisli this was also the case when he spoke to 
many of the Canadians; and he was told the Indians 
will seldom converse with one unknown to them 
who speaks English, even if they understand the lan- 
guage ; whereas one who speaks French, to which 
they are most |xirtial, is sure to be answered with the 
utmost civility. The city of Quebec is improving ; 
however, on account of the irregularity of the streets 
and the lowness of the houses, neither that nor 
Montreal would rank higher than second-rate towns 
in the United States. In point of convenience and 
beauty, they are tlir inferior to Cincinnati or Lan- 
caster in Pennsylvania. From Quebec Mr. Palmer 
returned to the Slates, and embarked for England. 
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CHAP. HI. 

Norfolk in Virginia — A large Market and had 
Meat — Slavery — James River — Little Guinea — 
A Virginian Planter— The Steam Boat — Rich- 
mond — Fredericksburg — Mount Vernon — The 
Fcdera I City — Horses — Waggons — New Eng- 
landers — Emigrants — An A merican Inn — City of 
Pittsburgh — Manufactures — Frolics — Popula- 
tion — Bad Farming — Arks upon the Ohio — A 
Horse-auction — Washington — Negroes — Steam 
Mills — Wheeling — Money — Illinois — General 
Boo 71 — Travelling and Labouring Tourists — 
Zanesville, Lancaster, and Chilicothe — White 
Oaks — Hurricane Tracks — The Little Miami — 
Cincinnati — Mutton-haters — Boatynen on the 
Ohio — Vincennes — Singular Manners — Travel- 
ling in the Back Woods — The Hunter — Shawnee 
Town — The Big and Little Wabash — Steam 
Boats — Indiana — Mr, BirkbccFs Letters from 
the Illinois, 

Mr. Bikkkfxk embarked at Gravesend, March 
30, 1(S18, and, on May 3, lay at anchor in Hamp- 
ton- roads, Virginia, and proceeded with the captain 
in the pilot-boat to Norfolk, to make entry of the 
ship at the custom-house. It is a large town, of 
10,000 inhabitants; the streets are in right lines, 
siifhi iently spacious, with wide-paved causeways be- 
fore the houses, which are good-looking and cleanly. 
A large market-house stands in the centre of the 
l>rincipal street, with negroes selling, for their mas- 
ters, tine vegetables and bad meat, the worst he had 
ever seen, and dearer than the best in England. Veal, 
such as never was exposed in an English market, 
lOid. per lb.; lamb, of similar quality and price. 
Most wretched horses waiting, without food or shel- 
ter, to drag home the carts which had brought 
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ia the provisions ; but, worst of all, the multitude of 
negroes, many of them miserable creatures, others 
cheerful enough ; but, on the whole, the first glimpse 
of a slave population in extremely depressing. After 
dinner, the travellers proceeded about twenty miles 
up James River, towards City Point, their destina- 
tion, The river, with its edging of pines and cedars, 
of varied tints, which seem to grow out of the 
water, is grand and beautiful : although perfectly 
flat, the indentures of its course relieve the scenery 
from the dulness that a continuance of pines on a 
level surface would otherwise occasion. The im- 
proving character of the country and the indescrib- 
able beauty of the river, rendered the voyage very 
pleasant. Plantations were more numerous, and the 
buildings more respectable, as they advanced. The 
banks of the river wore no longer a mere fringe of 
pines, but soil of a good quality, rose in some places 
many feet above the surface, covered with timber of 
various sorts. A fondness for planting discovers 
itself even in this wilderness of trees. The Lom- 
bardy poplar is a favourite accompaniment to the 
best mansions, rising in gloomy columns to a great 
height above the surrounding forest. 

Mr. Birkbeck passed Little Guinea, a tract given 
by a planter to his negroes, whom he liberated. 
Many of iheir cabins were observed, and small enclo- 
sures, which apjjearcJ to be but indifferently culti- 
vated. This gentleman’s proceeding* was not well 
relished by his neighbours ; and the negroes have a 
bad character for thieving, probably deservedly so, 
for slavery is a school of depravity, and their e(|ui- 
voeul or degraded station among whiles is unlavour- 
ablc to their moral improvement. 

There are along the river the ruins of many 
houses, which had been accidentally burnt by the 
negroes, whose carlessness is productive of infinite 
mischief. 
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Petersburg, at which the custom-house is situated, 
is the emporium of export and import to a large 
district. The town was lately destroyed by fire, but 
is now nearly rebuilt, 

A Viiginian tavern resembles a French one, with 
its table d’h6te, ( though not in the excellence of its 
cookery,) but somewhat exceeds it in filth, as it does 
an English one in charges. The daily number of 
guests at the ordinary are about fifty, consisting of 
travellers, storekeepers, lawyers, and doctors. 

A Virginian planter is a republican in politics, and 
exhibits the high-spirited independence of that cha- 
racter; but he is a slave-master, irascible, and too 
often loose in morals. A dirk is said to be a com- 
mon appendage to the dress of a planter in some 
parts of Virginia. 

The steam-boat is a floating hotel, fitted up with 
much taste and neatness, with accommodations for 
board and lodging. The ladies have their separate 
apartment, and a female to attend them. Here was 
found a society of about thirty persons, who ap- 
peared to be as polite, well dressed, and well in- 
structed, as if they had been repairing to the ca- 
pital of Great Britain, instead of the capital of Vir- 
ginia. 

Richmond contains 13,000 inhabitants. The hill 
on which stands the capital, a building of command- 
ing aspect, is inhabitcu by the more opulent mer- 
chants, and professional men, who have their offices 
in the lower town. Their houses are handsome and 
elegantly furnished, and their establishments, and 
style of living, display much of the refinement of 
polished society. The town is generally well built, 
and increasing rapidly, whilst but little provision 
seems to be made in the country round for the ac- 
commodation of its inhabitants. The market is badly 
supplied ; the common necessaries of life are exces- 
sively dear, and, excepting tl\e article of bread, t)f 
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bad quality. E^^gs arc -id. each; biiUer ds. bd. 
per pound; meat of the worst description, lOd. per 
])(nind; milk 4.^d. a pint; hay two dollars (9s.) per 
1 OOlbs. Richmond is worse supplied, and at a dearer 
rate, than any other place of equal size in the United 
States. House rent is high beyond example ; a very 
ordinary house, neither large nor well furnished, lets 
at 1400 dollars, or 300 guineas a year; a warehouse 
or store, is commonly 200/. a year. In short, the 
demand for town accommodations of every kind, 
arising from the accession of strangers, greatly ex- 
ceeds the supply, though building is going on in 
every direction. Ground sells currently on building 
speculations at 10,000 dollars per acre, and, in sonic 
of the streets near the river, at 200 dollars per fo^ t 
in front. 

The enterprising people are mostly strangers ; 
Scotch, Irish, and especially New-England men, or 
Yankees, as they are called, who fill every house as 
soon as it is finished. Mr. B. saw two female slaves 
and their children, sold by auction in the street; a 
common occurrence in Richmond. In selling these 
unhappy beings, little regard is had to the parting of 
tlie nearest relations. Virginia prides itself on the 
comparative mildness of its treatment of the slaves ; 
and in fact they increase in numbers, many being 
annually supplied from this state to those further 
south, where the treatment is said to be much more 
severe. There are regular dealers, who buy them 
up, and drive them in gangs, chained together, to a 
southern market. Few weeks elapse without some 
of them passing through Richmond. Mr. B. saw one 
hundred and twenty sold by auction in the streets, 
who filled the air with their lamentations. 

It has been also confidently alleged, that the con- 
dition of slaves in Virginia, under the mild treatmeiit 
they are said to experience, is preferable to that of 
our English labourers. Mr, B. laments the degrading 
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state of dependent poverty, to which the latter have 
been gradually reduced, by the operation of laws 
originally designed for their comfort and protection. 
Many slaves in Virginia pass their lives in compara- 
tive ease, and seem to be unconscious of their bonds. 

Mr. Hall describes another distressing scene rela- 
tive to slavery, which occurred in the street at Nor- 
folk in Virginia. 

“ Being court-day, and seeing a crowd of people 
gathered about the court-house ; he had scarcely got 
upon the steps to look in, when his ears were as- 
sailed by the voice of singing : turning round to dis- 
cover from what quarter it came, he saw a group of 
about thirty negroes, of different sizes and ages, fol- 
lowing a rough-looking white man, who sat carelessly 
lolling in his sulky. They had just turned a corner, 
and were coming up the main street, to pass the spot 
where he stood. As they came nearer, he saw some 
of them loaded with chains to prevenf their escape ; 
others were holding their hands strongly grasped, as 
if to support themselves in their affliction. He par- 
ticularly noticed a poor mother, with an infant suck- 
ing at her breast as she walked along, while two small 
children had hold of her apron on either side, al- 
most running lo keep up with the rest. They came 
along singing a little wild hymn of sweet and mourn- 
ful melody ; flying, by a divine instinct of the heart, to 
the consolation of religion, the last refuge of the un- 
happy, to support them in their distress. The sulky 
stopped before the tavern at a little distance beyond 
the court-house, and the driver got out. ‘ My dear 
sir,’ said the stranger to a person who stood near 
him, ‘ can you tell what these poor people have been 
doing ? what is their crime ? and what is to be their 
punishment?” O, said he, ‘it’s nothing at all, but a 
parcel of negroes, sold to Carolina, and that is their 
driver, who has bought them.’ ‘ But what have they 
done, that they should be sold into banishment ^ 

AMERICA. L 
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‘ Done,’ said he, ‘ nothing at all that I know of : 
their masters wanted nioney, I suppose, and these 
drivers give good prices.’ The driver having drank 
his brandy and watered his horses, (the poor negroes 
of course wanted nothing,) stepped into his chair 
again, cracked his whip, and drove on, while the 
miserable exiles followed in funeral procession behind 
him.” 

In England the labourer and his employer are 
equal in the eye of the law; in Virginia the law affords 
the slave no protection, unless a white man gives tes- 
timony in his favour. 

A boy was seen, in the streets of Richmond, wan- 
tonly to throw quick lime in the face of a negro man. 
The man shook the lime from his jacket, and some 
of it accidentally reached the eyes of the young brute. 
This casual retaliation excited the resentment of the 
brother of the boy, who complained to the slave’s 
owner, and actually had him punished with thirty 
lashes. 

The country from Richmond to Fredericksburg is 
a barren sandy level, relieved occasionally by a strip 
of a better soil on the banks of a rivulet, and near 
the latter place, by a little undulation of surface, and 
a soil containing reddish loam. 

On taking leave of Virginia, Mr. B. immediately 
perceived more misery in the condition of the negroes, 
and a much higher tone of moral feeling in their 
owners, than he had anticipated. 

From Fredericksburg, the party took the stage to 
the river Potowmack, where they were received by 
the Washington steam-boat. The country is hilly 
and extremely pleasant, the soil not naturally rich, 
and seemingly exhausted by severe cropping. The 
Potowmack flows through a bold country, and its 
banks are adorned with houses, in a fine situation, 
among which stands conspicuous Mount Vernon, 
the residence of the illustrious Washington. 
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The federal city contains, (including George 
Town, which is only separated from it by the river,) 
about 20,000 inhabitants, scattered over a vast space, 
like a number of petty hamlets in a populous coun- 
try. The intended streets, radiating from the capi- 
tal in right lines, are, for the most part, only dis- 
tinguishable from the rugged waste, by a slight trace, 
like that of a newly-formed road, or, in some instan- 
ces, by rows of Lombardy poplars, affording neither 
ornament nor shade, but evincing the exotic taste 
of the designer. 

The capitol and the president’s house are under 
repair, from the damage sustained in the war. Ninety 
marble capitals have been imported at vast cost from 
Italy, to crown the columns of the capitol, and shew 
how un-American is the whole plan. This embryo em- 
tropolis, with its foreign decorations, should have set 
a better example to the young republic, by surround- 
ing itself first with good roads and substantial 
bridges, in lieu of those inconvenient wooden struc- 
tures, and dangerous roads, over which the legisla- 
tors must pass to do their duty. Good taste, it is 
thought, would have preferred native decorations for 
the seat of the legislature. 

Maryland and Pennsylvania abound with horses of 
the good old English breed, with great bone, of 
beautiful form, and denoting a strain of high blood. 
The old English hunter is raised to a stout coach- 
horse, but comprising all degrees of strength and 
size, down to hackneys of fourteen hands ; none of 
those wretched dog-horses, which disgrace Virginia, 
are to be seen here. 

The party had now fairly turned their back on the 
old world, and found themselves in the very stream 
of emigration. A small waggon, (so light that a per- 
son might almost carry it, is yet strong enough to 
bear a good load of bedding, utensils, and provisions, 
and a swarm of young citizens, and to sustain inai - 
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vellous shocks in ifs passage over those rocky heights,) 
with two small horses, and sometimes a cow or two, 
which comprises the all of the settlers, excepting a little 
store of hard-earned cash, for the land office of the 
district; where they may obtain a title for as many 
acres as they possess half-dollars, being one-foiirth of 
the purchase money. The waggon has a tilt or cover, 
made of a sheet, or perhaps a blanket. The family 
are seen before, behind, or within the vehicle, ac- 
cording to the road or weather, or perhaps the spirits 
of the party. 

The New Englanders, they say, may be known by 
the cheerful air of the women advancing in the front 
of the vehicle; the Jersey people, by their being fixed 
steadily within it; whilst the Pennsylvanians creep 
lingering behind, as though regretting the homes they 
have left. A cart and single horse frequently afford 
the means of transfer, sometimes a horse and a pack- 
saddle. Often the back of the poor pilgrim bears all 
his effects; and his wife follows, naked-footed, bend- 
ing under the hopes of the family. 

The Americans are great travellers ; and in gene- 
ral well accquainted with the vast expanse of country, 
spreading over their eighteen states, (of which Vir- 
ginia alone nearly equals Great Britain in extent.) 
They are also a migrating people; and even when in 
prosperous circumstances, can contemplate a change 
of situation, which, under our old establishments and 
fixed habits, none but the most enterprising would 
venture upon, when urged by adversity. 

To give an idea of the internal movements of this 
vast hive, about 12,000 waggons passed between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, within a year, with 
from four to six horses, carrying from thirty-five to 
forty hundred weight. The cost of carriage is about 
seven dollars per hundred from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
l)nrg; and the money paid for the conveyance of 
^:of)ds on this road exceeds 300,000/. sterling. Add 
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to these the numerous stages, loaded to the utmost, 
and the innumerable travellers, on horseback, on 
foot, and in light waggons, forming a scene of bustle 
and business, extending over a space of three hun- 
dred miles, wluch is truly wonderful. 

The taverns, in the great towns east of the 
mountains, which lay in the route of the party, 
afford nothing in the least corresponding with our 
habits and notions of convenient accommodation ; 
the only similarity is the expense. At these places all 
is performed on the gregarious plan: every thing is 
public by day and by night; for even night, in an 
American inn, affords no privacy. Whatever may 
bp the number of guests, they must receive their en- 
tertainment en masse, and they must sleep en masse. 
Three times a day the great bell rings, and a hundred 
persons collect from all quarters to eat a hurried 
meal, composed of almost as many dishes. At 
breakfast there is fish, flesh, and fowl, bread of every 
shape and kind, butter, eggs, coffee, tea, every thing, 
and more than you can think of. Dinner is much 
like the breakfast, omitting the tea and coffee ; and 
supper is the breakfast repeated. Soon after this 
meal, the assemblage takes place once more, in 
rooms crowded with beds, something like the wards 
of a hospital, where, after undressing in public, it 
is fortunate to escape a partner in your bod, in addi- 
tion to the myriads of bugs, which is is needless to 
hope to escape. 

But the horrors of the kitchen, from whence issue 
these shoals of dishes, almost defies description. It 
is a dark and sooty hole, where the idea of cleanliness 
never entered, swarming with negroes of both sexes and 
all ages, who seem as though they were bred there , 
without floor, except the rude stones that support a 
raging fire of pine logs, extending across the entire 
place, which no being but a negro could face. 

The host of a western Fennsvlvania tavern is ge- 
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nerally a man of property, the head men of the vif- 
lage, jx.‘rhaps with the title of colonel ; and feels that 
lie confers, rather than receives, a favour, by the ac- 
coinmodution he affords ; and rude as his establish* 
ment may be, he does not perceive that there is any 
room for complaint ; what he has, you partake of, but 
he makes no apologies ; and if you shew symptoms 
of dissatisfaction or disgust, you will fare the worse : 
whilst a disposition to be pleased and satisfied, will 
be met by a wish to make you so. 

At thejunction of the Alleghany and Monongahola, 
forming by their union the Ohio, stands the eity ot 
Pittsburg, the boasted Birmingfiam of America. It 
contains about 7000 inhabitants, and is a place of 
great trade, as an entrepot for the merchandise and 
manufvicturcs supplied by the eastern states to the 
western. The inhabitants of Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, are their customers, and conti- 
nually increasing in their demands upon the mer- 
chants aiifl artisans of Pittsburg. Journeymen in 
various brut.ches, shoemakers, tailors, &c. earn two 
dollars a day. Those who are steady and prudent 
rise rapidly. At this place, Mr. B. heard delightful 
music from a piano, home-manufactured ; wbftre a 
few years ago stood a fort, from which a white man 
durst not pass without a military guard, on account 
of the Indians, who were then the hostile lordj?of this 
region. A few of that race still reside at no great 
distance, and have, in a great measure, settled into 
the habits and manners of their new neighbours. 

The simple produce of the soil, that is to say, grain, 
is cheap in America ; but every other article of ne- 
cessity and convenience is dear in comparison. 
Travelling east of the mountains, and indeed, to 
Pittsburg, is nearly as expensive as in P^ngland ; 
quite disproportionate to the price of provisions, and 
cs|>ecially to the accommodation afforded : and the 
storekeeper lays on a profit of fifty per cent, at least. 
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This is a modification of the hi^h rate of labour, 
arising from the cheapness of land, which a (folds the 
possession of independence and comfort at so easy a 
rate, that strong inducements of profit are required, 
to detain men in the less agreeable occupations of a 
town, or under the perplexity and hazard of trade 
and manufactures. 

Pittsburg is, in several points of view, a most in- 
teresting town ; from its natural situation, being at 
tlie termination of two, and the commencement of a 
third, river, which has a uirect communication with 
the ocean, though at the almost incredible distance of 
2500 miles ; its scenery, which is truly picturesque, 
its exliaustless possession of that first-rate material for 
manufactories, coal ; its original situation as an early 
and military post, and remarkable for two defeats of 
the British, more especially that of General Bradock, 
by the French and Indians, in which the great Wash- 
ington first distinguished himself, though but a youth, 
and only a militia colonel ; and lastly, its present 
importance, as being the connecting link between new 
and old America ; and though it is not at present a 
“ Birmingham,” as the natives denomiiKite it, yet it 
certainly contains the seeds of numerous important 
manufactories. Agricultural produce finds here a ready 
and advantageous market. Farming, in the neigh- 
bourhood, is not considered the most profitable mode 
of employing capital ; it is here, as in all other parts 
of the Union, an independent mode of life. The far- 
mer must labour hard with his own hands ; the help 
which he pays for will be dear, and not of that kind 
to be relied on, in the mode of its execution, as in 
Fngland. This proceeds from a difference in condition 
of the servants, as compared with the English working 
classes. They are paid about fourteen dollars per 
month, and board. In many instances they expect to 
sit down with the master, to live as well, and to be 
upon terms of equality with every branch of the family ; 
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and If this shoidd be departed from, the seythe and 
the sickle will bo laid down in the miilst of harvest. 
There isaclassof men thronp:hout the West- rneountry 
called ** merchants,” who, in the summer and autumn 
months, collect flour, butter, cheese, ])ork, beef, 
whiskey, and every species of farming produce, w hich 
they send in flats and keel-boats to the Nt w Orh^ans 
market. The demand created by this trade, added 
to a large domestic consumption, insures the most 
remote farmer a certain market. Some of these 
speculators have made large fortunes. 

In the coal hills the mineral is found in a horizon- 
tal position. It is worked by adits or openings into 
the side of the hills, which draw off the water. The 
stream being boarded over, the coal is wheeled out 
in barrows, and tripped from an over-hanging stage 
into one-horse waggons. The waggons are without 
wheels, and the horses, if blind, are preferred, the 
hills being so steep, that in case of the least start, 
nothing can save them from destruction. I-iibourers 
earn in the coal excavations, 31s. 6d, to 40s. ()d. 
per w'cek. 

The smoke at Pittsburg is extreme, giving to the 
town and its inhabitants a very sombre aspect — but it 
has been asserted by a medical gentleman, who had 
resided there some years, that there is not a more 
healthy place in the United States. There is of doc- 
tors, as of lawyers, too large a supply, and, of course, 
many of them very inefficient, A physician here is 
also a surgeon — prepares his own medicines, and 
practises in every department of the profession : 
generally, they are neither so well educated, nor in 
such respectable circumstances, as the medical men 
of England. 

The nail, steam-engine (high-pressure,) and glass 
establishments, may be denominated first-rates here. 

At Messers. Page and Bakewell’s glass warehouse, 
chandAiers, and numerous articles in cut-glass, of a 
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very splcndifl description, were seen ; among the lat- 
ter was a p air of decanters, cut from a London pat- 
tern, price eight guineas. The demand for these ar- 
ticles of luxury lies in the Western States, the inhabi- 
tants of eastern America being still importers from 
the “ Old Country.” Not thirty years since, the 
whole right bank of the Ohio was termed the “ In- 
dian side.” Spots in Tennessee, in Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky, that, within the life-time of even young men, 
witnessed only the arrow and the scalping-knife, now 
present to the traveller articles of elegance and modes 
of luxury, which might rival the displays of London 
and Pans ; while, within the last half century, the 
beasts of the forest, and men more savage than the 
beasts, were the only inhabitants of the whole of that 
immense tract, peculiarly denominated the “ Western 
Country,” which is now partially Inhabited by civilized 
men, possessed of the arts and the pursuits of civilized 
life. It is already the refuge of the oppressed from 
every other nation.” 

Having purchased horses, the party proceeded 
through the state of Ohio, towards Cincinnati. In 
Rose County are large prairies, from four to eight 
miles square ; in them there is not a shrub to be seen. 
They produce a grass growing thick, and about four 
feet high, which makes excellent fodder. It is simi- 
lar to Massachusetts upland grass, and is there called 
English hay. These prairies are filled with herds of 
cattle, fattening for the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
markets, which are sold in this state, on the hoof, for 
about three dollars per cwt. The chief expense of 
pasturage consists in a man’s wages to look after the 
herds, twice a week giving them salt, &c. 

The principal towns are situated on the banks of 
the river. There are no canals, and indeed not 
much occasion for them, the whole state abounding 
with rivers and creeks, which empty themselves into 
the Ohio river ; produce is conveyed with little cx- 
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pense by this means during the freshets or rise of the 
waters. Tliroughout this state there is but little 
Mnder or brush-wood, caused, it is supposed, by the 
height and spreading tops of the trees, which prevent 
the sun penetrating to the ground, and nourishing 
inferior articles of vegetation. Wood for firing is 
sold in the towns from 14 to 3 dollars per cord, efpial 
in consumption to half a chaldron of coals. 

With regard to seasons, they are said to have 
severe winters of from three, to four months, with a 
keen dry air, and cloudless sky ; during siuniner, ex- 
cessive heat. 

Of the existence of minerals, and to what extent 
and variety, at present but little is known. Judging 
from the beds of the rivers, and the quality of the 
water, it is presumed coal must be abundant. Salt 
is found in several situations, particularly on the Ken- 
hawey. The wild animals are neither numerous nor 
troublesome ; though the wolf and the squirrel are 
still depredators : but the sport afforded in capturing 
them, and the addition which the flesh of the latter 
makes to the family stock of provisions, compensate 
for their lawless invasions of the rights of property. 

Land is sometimes partially cleared by what is 
rather ludicrously termed a frolic. A man having 
purchased a quarter or half section, for the purpose 
of settling-down, his neighbours assemble upon an ap- 
pointed day ; one cuts the trees ; a second lops them ; 
a third drags them to the spot upon which a log man- 
sion is to be erected ; others cross the logs, roof the 
habitation, and in three days the emigrant has “ a 
house over his head — thus ends the American frolic. 
The raising of food is the next point with the new 
settler. In this he must rely upon his own resources. 
If he be strong-handed (has property) he has the trees 
felled about one foot from the earth, dragged into 
heaps, and made into an immense bonfire. Should 
he be weak-handed (poor) he is compelled to be con- 
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tent with what is termed girdling ; which consists in 
cutting the bark, thereby, of course, killing the trees; 
and he afterwards clears away the underwood, which 
is seldom considerable. Thcfse preliminary opera- 
tions being effected, according to either mode, grain 
is sown, and the produce reaped with a fruitfulness of 
production, and a dexterity truly extraordinary, con- 
sidering that these operations are carried on amidst 
stumps (that last from eight to twelve years) and 
stones, and surrounded by entire trees. The beauty 
of an Indian corn crop cannot be exceeded. When 
cut and carried home, the neighbours assemble to as- 
sist in husking : this is called a husking frolic. In 
some parts of the country the term frolic admits of a 
different application, — the religious females present 
the minister with a variety of gifts, each according to 
their taste or means : some send a coat, others a hat, 
and some a goose. They are invited to the preacher s 
house, to partake of a supper, as a return for their 
liberality ; this is termed a knitting frolic. Very 
little agricultural labour is performed by women. 
The slender means of many settlers, not enabling 
them to purchase British goods at the high price at 
which they are sold, the females are therefore chiefly 
employed in making articles of domestic clothing. 

Mr. Fearon divides the interior population into 
three classes : — Firsts The squatter, who “ sets him’- 
self dowii' upon land which is not his own, and for 
which he pays nothing, cultivates a sufficient extent 
to supply himself and family with the necessaries of 
life, remains until he is dissatisfied with his choice — 
has realized a sufficiency to become a landowner — or 
is expelled by the real proprietor. Second^ The small 
farmer who has recently emigrated, with barely suf- 
ficient to pay the first instalment for his 80 or 160 
acres of two-dollar land, cultivates, or what he calls, 
i7nproves, ten to thirty acres, raises a sufficient “ feed’' 
for his family ; has the females of it employed in 
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niakin*:: or patchiiij^ the wrelched ( ’othin^i' of li.t' 
\vhok; domestic circle; is in a condition wliieh, if 
compelled by legislative acts, or by C3 ternal force /<> 
endure, would be considered tndy wrett lied ; hut from 
his being his own master, having made his own ehoiei*, 
from the having “ no one to make him afraid/’ 
ioined with the consciousness that, thougii slowly, he 
s regularly advancing towards wealth, the hrt ath of 
complaint is seldom heard to escoj^e from his lips. 

The management of farms is far behind tliat of 
England. Cows are milked sometimes twice, some- 
times once a day ; at others, four times a week. 
Barns are erections which can hardly be known by 
that name ; and which, no doubt, deteriorate mate- 
rially the annual receipts. 

Many persons in this state have people of colour 
which they call their property, in violation of the 
spirit of the Ohio constitution. They purchase blacks, 
and have them as apprentices ; and some are so bast 
as to take these negroes down the river, when their 
time is nearly out, and sell them at Nachez for life. 
Yet the first article of the Ohio constitution is, All 
Me N are born equally free and independent. 

It is usual for a number of persons, or even for in- 
dividuals, who have no business on land, to pass down 
the Ohio in “ arks,” of which hundreds are on the 
river, and may be had of various sizes suitable to the 
company. They are long floating rooms, built on a 
fiat bottom, with rough boards, and arranged within 
for sleeping and other accommodations. You hire 
boatmen and lay in provisions, and on your arrival at 
the destined port, sell your vessel as well as you can, 
possibly at half cost. On the whole, when the navi- 
gation is good, this is pleasant and cheap travelling. 
Pittsburg is a clieap market for horses. The mode 
of selling is by auction. The auctioneer rides the 
animal through the streets, proclaiming with a loud 
voice, the biddings that are made as he passes along. 
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niul wlu’ii thi^y reuch the desired point, or when no- 
Ixxiv !)ids more, he closes the barj^ain. 

Well mounted, and well furnished with saddle- 
bag^s, the travellers proceeded, nine in file, on the 
westward coinse to Washington, (Pennsylvania.) 

From Cannonshurg to Washington, eight miles, is a 
v<'ry d{*sirabl(; tract, containing much excellent work- 
ing, dry land, with fine meadows and streams. A 
valuable district, full of coal and limestone. 

Washington is a pretty thriving town, of 2500 in- 
habitants. It has a college, with about a hundred 
students. From the dirty condition of the schools, 
and the appearance of loitering habits among the 
young men, it may be suspected to be a coarsely 
conducted institution. It was, however, an un- 
favourable period to judge of its character, as it had 
undergone a contest about the change of presidents. 
There is also a considerable concourse of free ne- 
groes, a class of inhabitants peculiarly ill-suited to a 
seat of education. 

The streiims throughout this district being very 
irregular, recourse is had to steam mills, of which 
there is a capital one at this place. A tine piece of 
machinery, calculated, like the mills in general in 
America, to perform the entire manufacturing of flour, 
almost witliout the intervention of hands. A portion 
of machinery is also applied to wool carding, for the 
family manufactures of the neighbourhood. 

Having crossed the Ohio, they considered them- 
selves fairly to have set foot on the land of promise. 
Oil entering the state of Ohio from Wheeling, the. 
country is beautiful and fertile, and affording, to a 
plain, industrious, and thriving population, all that 
nntiire has decreed for the comfort of man. Land 
is worth from twenty to thirty dollars per acre. An 
advance of about a thousand per cent, in about ten 
years. 

A heavy fall of rain had rendered the roads 

ameiuca. f 
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ro^ardin^ the disposal of piil)lic lands of tliis dis- 
trict, which is a largo tract, bounded on the west by 
the river Sciota. This business is conducted with 
groat exactness. On the arrival of Mr. Birkbeck he 
repaired to the land-office, to inspect the map of the 
tiistriet, and found a large amount of unentered lands, 
comprehending several entire townships of eight 
miles scpiare, lying about twenty miles to the south 
of the town, and in several parts abutting on the 
Sciota. 

IVees are very interesting objects to the American 
traveller ; they are always beautiful ; and in the rich 
bottoms, they sometimes exhibit a grand assemblage 
of gigantic beings, which carry the imagination back 
to other times, before the foot of a whitt: man had 
touched the American shore. 

Though they found no land fit for tlieir purpose, 
tliey were repaid by the pleasure of the ride through 
a fine portion of country. In leaving Chillicothe 
they passed through about seven miles of rich alluvial 
land, and then rose to fertile uplands. Some of the 
grandest white oaks growing in America was seen 
covering several hills. There are thousands of these 
magnificent trees within view of the road for several 
miles, measuring fourteen or fifteen feet in circum- 
ference : their straight stems rising without a branch 
to the height of seventy or eighty feet, not tapering 
and slender, but surmounted by full luxuriant heads. 
For the space of a mile in bread tli, a hurricane, which 
traversed the entile western country in a north-east 
direction, had opened itself a passage througli this 
region of giants, and had left a scene of extra- 
ordinary desolation. These hurricane tracts afibrd 
strong-holds for game, and all animals of savage 
kind. 

As the little Miami river is approached, the coun- 
try becomes more broken, and much more fertile and 
better settled. After crossing this rapid and eleir 
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Stream, they had a pleasant ride to licbanon, which 
is not a mountain of cedars, but a valley, so beautiful 
and fertile, that it seemed, on first view, enriched as 
it was by the tints of evening, rather a region of 
fancy than a real backwood scene. Lebanon is itself 
one of those wonders which are the natural growth 
of these backwoods. In fourteen years, from two or 
three cabins of half-savage hunters, it has grown to 
be the residence of a thousand persons, with habits 
and looks no way differing from their brethren of the 
east. 

Cincinnati, like most American towns, stands too 
low: it is built on the banks of the Ohio, and the 
lower part is not out of the reach of spring floods. 
It is, however, a most thriving place, and, backed as 
it is already by a great population and a most fruitful 
country, bids fair to be one of the first cities of the 
west. The hundreds of commodious, well-finished 
brick houses, the spacious and busy markets, the 
substantial public buildings, the thousands of pros- 
perous, well-dressed, industrious inhabitants, the nu- 
merous waggons and drays, the gay carriages, and 
elegant females ; the shoals of craft on the river, 
the busy stir prevailing every where ; houses build- 
ing, boat-building, paving, and levelling streets ; the 
numbers of country people constantly coming and 
going, with the spacious taverns crowded with tra- 
vellers from a distance, speak volumes. A respect- 
able gentleman, one of the first settlers, and now a 
man of wealth and influence, remembers when there 
was only one poor cabin where this noble town now 
stands. 

The county of Hamilton is something under the 
regular dimensions of twenty miles square, and it 
already contains 30,000 inhabitants. Twenty years 
ago the vast region comprising the states of Ohio 
and Indiana, and the territory of Illinois imd 
Michigan, only counted 30,000 inhabitants. 
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Tlie jMerino mania seems to have prevailed in 
America to a deg;ree exceedinj^ its hig’hest pitch in 
England. In Kentucky, where even the negroes 
would no more eat mutton than they would horse- 
flesh, there were great Merino breeders. There is 
likewise a sheep society, to encourage the growth of 
fine wool, on land as rich as the deepest, fattest 
valleys of our island, and in a country still over- 
whelmed with timber of the heaviest growth. Mut- 
ton is almost as abhorrent to an American palate or 
fancy, as the flesh of swine to an Israelite ; and the 
state of the manufactures does not give great en- 
couragement to the growth of wool of any kind — of 
Merino wool less, perhaps, than any other. Mutton 
is sold in the markets of Philadelphia at about half 
the price of beef; and the Kentuckian, who would 
have given a thousand dollars for a Merino ram, 
would dine upon dry bread rather than taste his own 
mutton. A few sheep on every farm, to supply coarse 
wool for domestic manufacture, seems to be all that 
ought at present to be attempted in this line of pro- 
duce. 

In the western part of Virginia, sheep arc judi- 
ciously kept to advantage, and there exists in that 
country no prejudice against the meat. The north- 
eastern states have also good sheep pastures. 

There are about 2000 people regularly employed 
as boatmen on the Ohio, and they are proverbially 
ferocious and abandoned in their habits, though with 
some exceptions : people who settle along the line of 
this grand navigation, generally possess or acquire 
similar habits; and thus profligacy of manners 
seems inseparable from the population on the banks 
of these great rivers. 

It has been urged iri England, that the inhabitants 
of Indiana are lawless, semi-barbarous vagabonds, 
dangerous to live among : — on the contrary, the laws 
are respected, and arc clFcctual ; and the manners of 
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tho people are kind and gentle to each other, and to 
strangers. An unsettled country, lying contiguous 
to a settled one, is always a place of retreat for rude 
and abandoned characters, who dislike the regula- 
tions of society. As to the inhabitants of towns, 
the Americans are much alike. The same good-look- 
ing, well-dressed men appear every where. Nine out 
of ten native Americans are tail and well-limbed, ap- 
proaching, or even exceeding six feet, either march- 
ing up and down with their hands in their pockets, 
or seated on chairs poised on the hind feet, and the 
backs resting against the walls. The women exhibit 
a great similarity of tall relaxed form, with a con- 
sistent dress and demeanour ; and are not remark- 
able for sprightliness of manners. 

In every village and town may be seen groups of 
young able-bodied men, who seem to be as perfectly 
at leisure as the loungers of ancient Europe. If you 
irupiire why they remain in this listless state, “ We 
live in freedom,” they say, “ we need not work like 
the English.” 

The rear party, consisting of one of the ladies, a 
servant boy, and Mr. Birkbeck, were benighted, in 
consequence of accidental detention at the foot of ^ 
very rugged hill, and, without being well provided, 
were compelled to make the first experiment of 
“ camping out.” 

By means of powder they succeeded in making a 
fire ; there was a mattress for the lady, a bear-skin 
for Mr. Birkbeck, and the load of the pack-horse 
served for the pullet of the boy. Thus, by means of 
great coats and blankets, and umbrellas spread over 
their heads, they made tolerable quarters. 

Vincennes exhibits a motley assemblage of inha- 
bitants, as well as visitors. The Indians encamp in 
considerable numbers round the town, and often ride 
to the stores and whiskey shops. Their horses and 
accoutrements are generally mean, and their persons 
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disagreeable. Their faces are painted in various 
ways, which mostly gives a ferocity to their aspect. 
They all wear pantaloons, or rather long moccasins 
of buckskin, covering the foot and leg, and reaching 
half way up the thigh, which is bare ; a covering of 
cloth, passing between the thighs, and hanging be- 
hind like an apron of a foot square. They are very 
partial to French traders ; thinking them fairer than 
the English or Americans. Their hair is straight and 
black, and their eyes dark. The women are, many 
of them, decently dressed and good looking ; they 
ride sometimes like the men, but side-saddles are 
not uncommon among them. 

Five hundred persons every summer pass down 
the Ohio from Cincinnati to New Orleans as traders 
or boatmen, and return on foot. By water the dis- 
tance is seventeen hundred miles, and the walk back 
a thousand. Many go down to New Orleans from 
Pittsburg, which adds five hundred miles to the dis- 
tance by water, and three hundred by land. The 
storekeepers (or country shopkeepers) of these west- 
ern towns visit the eastern ports of Baltimore, New 
York, and Philadelphia, once a year, to lay in their 
stock of goods. 

The Americans have no central focus of fashion, 
or local standard of politeness ; yet the embarrassed 
air of ail awkward rustic, so frequent in England, is 
rarely seen in the United States. 

As to travelling in the backwoods in America, Mr. 
Birkbeck observes, there is none so agreeable, after 
you have used yourself to repose on your own pal- 
let, either on the floor of a cabin, or under the canopy 
of the woods, with an umbrella over your head, 
and a noble fire at your feet : you will thus escape 
the only serious nuisance of American travelling, — 
viz. hot rooms and swarming beds, exceeding, instead 
of repairing, the fatigues of the day. Some difficulties 
occur from awkward fords and rude bridges, with oc- 
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casioual swamps ; but such is the sagacity and 
sure- footed ness of the horses, that accidents rarely 
happen. 

The small-pox is likely to be excluded, vaccina- 
tion being very generally adopted, and inoculation for 
the small-pox prohibited altogether— not by law, but 
by common consent. If, therefore, it should be 
known that an individual had undergone that opera- 
tion, the inhabitants would compel him to withdraw 
entirely from society. If he lived in a town, he must 
absent himself, or he would be driven off. 

Mental derangement is nearly unknown in these 
new countries. 

The simple maxim, that a man has a right to do 
any thing but injure his neighbour, is very broadly 
adopted into the practical as well as political code 
of this country. A good citizen is the common de- 
signation of respect : when a man speaks of his neigh- 
bour as a virtuous man, “ he is a very good citizen."' 

Drunkenness is rare, and quarrelling rare in pro- 
portion. Personal resistance to personal aggression, 
or designed affront, holds a high place in the class 
of duties with the citizens of Indiana. The social 
compact here is not the confederacy of a few^ to re- 
duce the many into subjection ; but is, in deed and 
in truth, among these simple republicans, a combina- 
tion of talents, moral and physical, by which the good 
of all is promoted, in perfect concordance with indi- 
vidual interest. It is, in fact, a better, because a 
more simple, state than ever was portrayed by an 
Pairopean theorist. 

The hunter of the backwoods, and his manner of 
living, is thus described. This man and his family 
are remarkable instances of the effects on the com- 
plexion, produced by the perpetual incarceration of 
a thorough w'oodland life. Incarceration may seem 
to be a term less applicable to the condition of a rov- 
ing backwoods’ man than to any other, and especially 
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iinsiiitilblo to the habits of tliis indi\i(lni\l and his 
family; for the cabin in which he eutertalmd Mr. 
Birkbeck and his party, was the third he had built 
within twelve months ; and a very slender motive 
would place him in a fourth before the next winter. 
In his general habits, the hunter ranges as freely as 
the beasts he pursues; labouring under no restraint, 
his activity is only bounded by his own |)liysical 
powers; still he is incarcerated — “shut from the 
common air.” Buried in the depth of a boundless 
forest, the breeze of health never reaches these poor 
wanderers ; the bright prospect of distant hills, fading 
away into the semblance of clouds, never cheered 
their sight ; they are tall and pale, like vegetables 
that grow in a vault, pining for light. The man, his 
pregnant wife, his eldest son, a tall half-naked youth, 
just initiated in the hunter s arts, his three daughters, 
growing up into great rude girls, and a squalling 
tribe of dirty brats of both sexes, are of one pale 
yellow, without the slightest tint of healthful bloom. 
The cabin w’as formed of round logs, with apertures 
of three or four inches between ; no chimney, but 
large intervals between the “ clap-boards,” for the 
escape of the smoke. The roof was, however, a 
more etfectual covering than is generally observed ; 
two bedsteads of unhewn logs, and cleft-board laid 
across ; two chairs, one of them without a bottom, 
and a low stool, — were all the furniture reejuired by this 
numerous family. A string, of buffalo-hide, stretched 
across the hovel, was a wardrobe for their rags ; and 
their utensils, consisting of a large iron pot, some 
baskets, the effective rifle, and two that were super- 
annuated, stood about in corners and ; a fiddle. These 
hunters are as persevering as savages, and as indo- 
lent. They cultivate indolence as a privilege : “ You 
English are very industrious, but we have freedom.'* 
And thus they exist in yawning indifference, sur- 
loimdod with nuisances and petty wants, the first to 
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ho n^movod, and the latter supplied by a tenth of 
the time loitered away in their innumerable idle 
days. 

The oonniry on each side of the Skillet-fork is 
flat and swampy ; yet here and there the very soli- 
tude tempts some one of the family of Esau to pitch 
his tent for a season. 

At one of these lone dwellings, they found a neat 
respectable-looking female, spinning under the little 
piazza at one side of the cabin, which shaded her 
from the sun. Her husband was absent on business, 
which would detain him some weeks ; she had no 
family, and no companion but her husband’s faithful 
dog, which usually attended him in his bear-hunting 
in the winter : she was quite overcome with lone,” 
she said, and hoped the party would tie their horses 
in the woods, and sit awhile with her during the heat 
of the day. They did so, and she rewarded them with 
a basin of coffee. Her husband was kind and good 
to her, and never left her without necessity ; but he 
was a true lover of bear-hunting, which he pursued 
alone, taking only his dog with him, though it is 
common for hunters to go in parties to attack this 
dangerous animal. The cabin of the hunter was 
neatly arranged, and the garden well stocked. 

Shawnee towm is accounted as a phenomenon, 
evincing the pertinacious adhesion of the human 
animal to the spot where it has once fixed itself. 
Once a year, for a series of successive springs, the 
river Ohio has carried away the fences from their 
cleared lands, till at length they surrendered, and 
ceased to cultivate them. Once a year the inhabi- 
tants either make their escape to higher lands, or take 
refuge in their upper stories until the waters sub- 
side, when they recover their position on this desolate 
sand-bank. 

Here, at the land-office for the south-east district 
of Illinois, Mr. Birkbeck constituted himself a land- 
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holder, by payinj^ 7*20 dollnrs, as onodourth of the 
purchase-money of 1440 acres: this, >viili a similar 
purchase made by Mr. Flower, is part of a boauliful 
and rich prairie, about six miles distant from the 
Big, and the same from the Little Wabash. 

The land is rich natural meadow, bounded by 
timbered land, within roach of two navigable rivers, 
and may be rendered immediately productive at small 
expense. The geographical position of this portion 
of territory promises favourably for its future impor- 
tance. The Big Wabash, a noble stream, forming its 
eastern boundary, runs a course of about 400 miles, 
through one of tlie most fertile portions of this most 
fertile region. The Little Wabash, though a sluggish 
stream, is, or may become, a navigable communica- 
tion, extending far north — it is supposed 400 miles. 

We are now, (says Mr. Birkbeck,) domiciliated in 
Princeton. Though at the farthest limits of Indiana, 
but very young, and containing about fifty houses, 
this little town atfords respectable society ; it is tlu' 
county town, and can boast of many wc41-infonncd 
and genteel people, and not one decidedly vicious 
character, nor one that is not able and willing to 
maintain himself. Mr. Palmers description of the 
state of Indiana, which he visited in 1817, is not 
less pleasing. “ Switzerland, he observes, “ is 
bounded, west by JefFerson, south by the Ohici, north 
in part by Indian lauds, and east by Dearborn 
county. The settlement of New Switzerland war. 
commenced by a few emigrants from the Pays de 
Vaud, in the spring of 180.5. Since this period, 
tliere has been a gradual succession of numbers to 
this interesting colony: as early as 1810, they harl 
eight acres of vineyards, from which they made 
2400 gallons of wine, supposed to be superior to 
tlie claret of Bourdeaux. A part of this wine was 
made out of the Madeira grape. They also culti- 
vate Indian corn, wheat, potatoes, hemp, fiax, and 
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otlu r article s. Tlie straw-hats made by their women 
are quite different from the common straw-bonnets; 
as the straws, instead of being plaited and sewed, 
arc tied together. They are sold in great numbers 
in the neighbouring settlements, and in the Missis- 
sippi and Indian territories. • 

“ Vevay, half a mile above the upper vineyards, 
was part of a forest till 1814, when the first house 
was built. The houses, besides the public-offices, 
church, &c. now amount to near 100. Here is also 
a printing-office, and a weekly newspaper, entitled. 
The Indiana Register; a library of 300 volumes, 
and several persons of genius and literature. This 
delightful village is situated on the second bank of 
the Ohio, twenty-five feet above the average high- 
water mark. 

The average of speed, against stream, of a steam- 
vessel, heavily laden, is about sixty miles a-day. 
Tlieir loading upwards, consists of dry goods, pot- 
tery, cotton, sugar, wines, liquors, salted fish, &c., 
besides passengers : downwards, of grain, flour, to- 
bacco, bacon, &c. A number of these vessels, from 
fifty to four hundred tons burden, ply on the rivers; 
they are generally built at Pittsburg, or the machinery 
prepared there. To be easy and comfortable here, a 
man should know how to wait upon himself, and 
practise it, much more indeed than is common among 
the Americans themselves, on whom the accursed 
practice of slave-keeping has entailed habits of indo- 
lence, even where it has been abolished. House 
slaves are called “servants,” and the words “slave” 
and “ servant” are in many places synonymous, 
meaning “ slave." Thus, abhorring the name of 
domestic service as implying slavery, they keep their 
young people at home in indolence, and often in 
rags, when they might be improved in every way, by 
the easy employment oflered them in the farms of 
their more affluent neighbours. 

AMF.RICA. (i 
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In the sale ol* public lands, <lhere is a regulation 
dial the 16th section, which is nearly the centre of 
every township, shall not be sold. It is called the 
reserved section ; and is accordingly reserved for 
public uses in that township, for the support of the 
|X)or, and for purposes of education. 

Till the letters from the Illinois, by Mr. Birkbeck, 
reached England in the course of six months aflt'r In' 
had left this country, the general idea of his tirst 
sketch was deemed rather unfaithful. But it s(*ein.s 
the log-cabin, described in his tirst work, was only a 
preliminary to the erection of a more convcnienl. 
house. It appears that having fixed on the north- 
west portion of his prairie for this building, as the 
future residence and farm, the next step was that of 
erecting a cabin about two hundred yards from the 
spot where the house is to stand. This cabin was 
built of round straight logs, about a foot in diameter, 
lying upon each other, and notched in at the comers, 
forming a room eighteen feet long by sixteen. The 
intervals between the logs are chunked, that is, filled 
in, with slips of wood, and mudded; a spacious cln'in- 
noy, built also of logs, stands like a bastion at one 
end; and the roof is well covered with four hundred 
clap-boards of cleft oak. A hole cut through the sides, 
improperly called a door, to whit h a shutter of cleft 
oak is hung on wooden hinges. AH this was executed 
by contract for twenty dollars; but adding ten more 
to the cost, procure the luxury of a floor and ceiling, 
consisting of sawn boards. To this cabin Mr. Birk- 
beck was accompanied by a young English friend, 
and his boy Gillard. They arrived in the evening, 
their horses heav'ily laden with guns and piovisions, 
cooking utensils, and blankets, not forgetting “ the all- 
important axe,’' which being immediately put in requi- 
sition, a famous fire was soon kindled, before wbicii 
they spread their pallets, and after a hearty supper, 
soon forgot, that besides themselves, their horsr).saud 
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dogs, the wild animats of the forest were the only in- 
habitants of the wide domain. Next morning, when 
Mr. Birkbeck and his boy went out, as he observes, 
“ to seek for neighbours, having heard of two new 
settlements at no great distance, he found one of his 
neighbours in a cabin like his own, about two miles 
north-east of him, making the most of a rainy day, 
by employing himself in meivding his family’s shoes. 
Another neighbour lived about the same distance from 
him to the south. In their walks. Mr. Birkbeck and 
his boy saw no game but partridges and squirrels. 
What he calls “ our township,” is a square of six 
miles each side : but what he thought might be pro- 
perly called, “ his neighbourhood,” extended about six 
miles round this township in every direction. His next 
object was to erect a windmill, and in a short time he 
hoped to have two ploughs at work, and to put in one 
hundred acres of corn in the course cf the spring. 

Here is described the first foundation of an infant 
colony, to which it appears great numbers of people 
were flocking, particularly the labouring classes. 
Many privations, it must be allowed, must be en- 
dured in a new establishment ; but the prospect of 
reaping a rich harvest seems most inviting. The 
suffering part is principally in winter, during 
the lime whilst the first buildings are erecting. 
Mr. Birkbeck mentions some severe paroxysms of 
cold, when the wind sets in from the north-west, the 
thermometer falling rapidly to seven or eight degrees 
below zero. When it is in other quarters, they have 
clear sunshine, the thermometer being frequently 
above 50^ in the shade. Good roads aiul good 
houses, it is acknowledged, are still wanting, to 
render the winters of the Illinois pleasant. During 
this season, the sombre appearance of the forests, 
these being without a single evergreen to relieve the 
eye, together with the total deficiency of verdure on 
the surface of the earth, presents a dolcud aspect to 
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those habituated to the moie rheeiTul \li'\v of Euro- 
pean scenery. The natural turf, vvlien* the shade is 
not too deep to allow a turf to be formed, is composed 
chiefly of annual grasses, or of such as wither down 
to the roots in autumn; but the perennial, or ever- 
irreen species, when sown here, are found to thrive to 
admiration, taking possession of the soil, to the ex- 
clusion of indigenous grasses. It has been observed, 
that where the little caravans of travellers or emi- 
grants have encamped, as they crossed the prairirs or 
meadows, and have given their cattle hay made of the 
perennial grasses, there remains ever after a spot of 
the green turf, for the instruction and encouragement 
of future improvers. 

As the spring comes on in March here, .Air. 
Birkbeck’s colony began to assume an encouraging 
aspect; their friends were gathering round tliem, 
and so far from being solitary, doleful, and desolate, 
ail this he said must be reversed, to form any notion 
of their condition. The toil and dlfliculty, and even 
the dangers, attending the removal of a family from 
the hills of Surrey to the prairies of Illinois, he ob- 
served, are considerable, and the responsibility is 
felt at every step, as a load upon the spirits of a 
father. But to have passed through all this harm- 
lessly, and even triumphantly; to have secured a re- 
treat for themselves, and then turning their backs on 
care and anxiety ; to be employed in smoothing the 
way, and preparing a happy resting-place for others, 
is an enjoyment which he did not calculate upon 
when he left his old home. 

Mr. Birkbeck gives some curious instances of the 
state of the administration of justice in the back set- 
tlements, which are yet scarcely brought under the 
cot\trol of the laws. Much intrepidity of mind, 
and hardihood of body, are indispensable requisites 
among the learned brethren of the long robe : “ Brass 
for the face will not suflice, they must be steel all 
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ove r.’’ VVe wore informed, that the judge and the 
oounsel wore working their way, in February, to the 
next county town, through trackless woods, over 
snow and ice, witli the thermometer at zero. In 
one day his honour swam his horse seven times, and 
had to dry his clothes on his back, by turning round 
and round before a blazing fire, preparatory to a 
night s lodging on a cabin-floor, wrapped up in a 
blanket, the only robe used here by the profession. 
In some cases, even the venerable judge is compelled 
to perform the office of thief- taker, or to execute 
summary justice on those who resist. 

CHAP. IV. 

Nantucket — Neio York — The Theatre — Literature 
— A merican Stca77i- Boats — Poughkeepsie — Pas- 
sion for Buildbig ridiculed — Albany — Falls of 
the Mohawk — Tico7ideroga — Lakes George a 7 id 
Cha77iplain — Plattsburgh — American Literfe- 
rence in Co7iversatio7i —hvikecpers — Rarity of 
Beggmg — Ca7iadian Fiontier — Canadian Pea- 
sa/its — River St. Lawre7ice — l7X7is — Sleighs — 
Frozen Provisions — Falls of Montmore7ici — State 
of Society hi Quebec — Rafts — Plains of 
Abi'aham — MicJunac Indians — A Ca7iadia7i Geyi- 
tlcman — A Settler — Falls of Shawinaga7i€e — 
Belveil Mou7itai7i — Mo7itreal — Sir George Pre- 
vost — The Burnmg Sprhig — The Thousaiid Isles 
— Khigston — Sacketfs Harbour — Ge7ierul Brown 
— Utica — Falls of Niagara — Buffalo — Batavia 
— Black S(jiiir7'cls — Prejudices removed — Aiiie- 
rica7i Girls — Steady Germaiis, 

Lieutenant Hall sailed from Liverpool in 
January, 1816, in an American vessel. On the 27th 
they touched on the stream of Newfoundland. De- 
scribing Nantucket, he says, some of the inhabitants 
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of this little island arc worth 20,000/. each. It 
derived its name from some Indians called Nantucks, 
and when first known by the Europeans, was a bar- 
ren sand. This was gradually converted into pas- 
tures, but finally the inhabitants became whalers, in 
which occupation they frequently double Cape Horn. 
The women here are accustomed to take a small 
quantity of opium every morning. A person who 
had visited this island before Mr. Hall, found no 
books there, except Hudibras, Josephus, and the 
Bible. The religion is wholly Presbyterian, and the 
island, which formerly belonged to New York, is now 
an appendage to Massachusets. 

Having arrived at New York in the beginning of 
March, Mr. Hall observed fifty churches or chap(‘Is 
of different sects, “ a proof that a national church is 
not indispensable, for the maintenance of religion. 
The houses are generally good, and often eleganl; 
but it requires American prejudice to discover that 

Broadway*' rivals any of the finest streets in 
London or Paris. 

Mr. Hall, speaking of the law courts, remarks the 
plainness of justice, stripped of all “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance," divested of flowing wigs, ermine, and 
silk gowns. Judges and counsellors were in the 
dress of private gentlemen. A woman was found 
guilty of stealing several hundred dollars ; and as 
murder and arson are the only crimes punished with 
death, she was sentenced to imprisonment. The 
theatre, the audience being mostly males, bore some 
resemblance to ours at Portsmouth. The Americans 
have little taste for music or the drama ; and think 
meanly of the former, unless it is connected with 
dancing. 

At a little museum in New York, a small collec- 
tion of birds were exhibited, in tolerable good pre- 
servation ; but among the wax-work figures, in the 
same place, Saul appears in a Frenchman’s embroi- 
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fleicd coat, the Witch of Eiidor is dressed like a 
housemaid, and Samuel in a rode de tharnbre and a 
cotton ni^ht-cap. 

According to another traveller, the population, as 
it appears in the streets of New York, bears an 
aspect essentially different from that of I.ondon, or 
large English towns. One striking feature consists 
in the number of blacks, many of whom are finely 
dressed, the females very ludicrously so, shewing a 
partiality to white muslins, artificial flowers, and 
pink shoes. There are many well-dressed while 
ladies. The dress of the men is rather deficient in 
point of neatness and gentility. Their appearance, 
in common with that of the ladies and children, is 
sallow, and what would, by some, be called un- 
healthy. To have colour in the cheeks, is an infal- 
lible criterion by which to be discovered as an 
Englishman. The young men are tall, thin, and 
solemn ; their dress is universally trowsers, and very 
generally loose great coats. Churches are numerous 
and handsome ; several hotels are on an extensive 
scale : The shops, or stores as they are called, have 
little in their exterior to recommend them ; not even 
an attempt is made at display. The linen and 
woollen-drapers leave quantities of their goods loose 
on boxes in the street, without any precaution against 
theft. A great number of excellent private dwell- 
ings arc built of red painted brick, which gives 
them a peculiarly neat and clean appearance. Most 
of the streets are dirty : and all of them are in- 
fested with pigs. The cold indifference of the shop- 
keepers is remarkable ; they stand with their hats 
on, or sit, or lie along their counters, smoking 
segars, and spitting in every direction, offensive to a 
degree to any one of decent feelings. 

Beggars are very uncommon. New York, when 
approached from the sea, presents a truly beautiful 
object. It is built at the extreme point of Manhattan 
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()i Vnrlv Isliind, whirh is thirtt i'ii mill s lon«.c, >ind 
iVom oiu? to two miles wide. The oily is on llie 
south end, (*losely built from shore to shore, extend* 
ingS in longtli, about two miles and a quarter. The 
East river separates it from Long Island, and the 
Hudson river from the state of Jersey. Ships of 
any burden, and to any extent, can come close up 
to the towu, and lie there with saft‘ty, in a natural 
iiarbour, formed by ti.e above-meiuioncd rivers, and 
a noble bay, eompletoly protected by the surrounding' 
lands. New York is, without competition, the first 
eominereial city in America. The port of New 
York is op(!n at all seasons, which giviis it a powi i - 
fill advantage, as not only its northern, but its two 
southern rivals (Idilladelphia and Baltimore) are 
(i('j)rivcd of so desirable a eonvonienee in an extfui- 
sivij eonimeree. i'he town-hall is a nolilc bnilding, 
t.tf white marble. The ground surrounding it is 
l.'lanted, and railed off. The interior is apparently 
well arranged. In the rooms of tlic mayor and I'or- 
poration are portraits of several governors of this 
' t'.ite, and some distinguished oftieers. The stairease 

eiiinlar, lighted by a cupola. The situation of the 
Imiiding, in point of effect, is excellent, and highly 
ornaincaital to the city. The basenumt story is of 
red granite. 

It is estimated that there arc I.OOO spirit shops in 
this city. The beastly drunkard is a (diaracter un- 
known ; but yet many arc, throughoTit the day, under 
ihe influence of liquor, or what is appropriately 
termed “half and half,” a stale very prevalent 
among the lower classes and the negroes. The Lan- 
casterian system of education is in practice here, but 
has not syncad so rapully as in luigland. There are 
800 in the school of this city. The dead languages, 
music, survi ving, drawing, dancing, and French, are 
taught at till' superior schools; the latter is rather 
eciieriil!y understood, and in some measure ne- 
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cessary, French families being more frefjuc ntly nu.t 
with than in England. At some of the academics, 
plays are occasionally acted. 

The quality of provisions is in general very good : 
the beef is excellent, mutton rather inferior to ours ; 
fowls are much larger, but not better eating than the 
English. Persons who are not housekeepers, gene- 
rally live at boarding-houses or hotels. Boarding, at 
a moderately respectable house, is eight dollars a 
week, for what is termed a ‘‘ transient man,” or, at 
die same house, from five to six dollars per week, for 
a three or six months’ resident. 

There are here five Dutch reformed churches; six 
Presbyterian ; three Associated Reformed ditto ; one 
Associated Presbyterian ; one Reformed ditto ; five 
Methodist; two ditto, for blacks; one German Re- 
ibrniod ; one lilvnngelical Lutheran ; one Moravian; 
four Trinitarian Baptist ; one Universaiist ; two Ca- 
tholic; three Quaker; eight Episcopalian; one 
Jews’ synagogue; and a small meeting, at which a 
priest is dispensed with, every member following 
what they call the apostolic plan of instructing each 
other, and “ huilding one another up in their most 
lioly faith.” The Presbyterian, and Episcopalian or 
Church of England, sects, take precedence in num- 
bers and in respectability. Their ministers receive 
from two to eight thousand dolIai*s per annum. 
Licenses are not necessary, for eitlier tlie preacher 
or place of meeting. 

In New York every male inhabitant can be called 
out, from the age of eighteen to forty-five, on actual 
military duty. During a state of peace, there are 
seven musters annually; the fine for iioii-atteniiance 
is, each time, five dollars. 

There is a very respectable public assembly oc- 
casionally held in this city, called the “ Forum.” 
Tlie place of meeting is in the ball-room of the City 
Hotel. In the centre a sort of stage is eroded, from 
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Nvhicli llu‘ orations arc tlolivered. Chaise for acl- 
inissioti OM., ladios free. The receipts are appro- 
priated to cbaritalde purposes. Though tlie sp‘ak- 
hig is extemporaneous* yet it appears by no means 
spontaneous, liearing decided evidence of previous 
rehearsal and hard labour. The number of orators 
is very limited. To each side of the question is al- 
lotted an equal number of advocates ; who, though 
following each other with the regularity of mechan- 
ism, do not even risk a glance at the line of argu- 
ment. pursued by their predecessors, each having <got 
his task hy rote ; and when their memories fail 
them, immediate recourse is had to the written 
speech, carefully deposited in the pocket. The 
sjjcakers are young lawyers, who practise as an 
assistant to their more profitable exercises. Their 
train (d‘ argument, anrl their choice of language, 
are, in their general edict, cold, measured, legal, 
and homhastie. 

\Vit)) nspect to literature, Mr. Hall observes, 
he could I.ear of no American Review or Maga/iue, 
wliieh even American booksellers would rreom- 
inend; though il is not denied that good works, 
of native growth, are increasing. The erudite and 
iLiijt pleasant historian of New York, Diedrich 
Knicki rh()< kcr, it si enis, is only a feigned name for 
iiat of Washington Irvine, Es(j. 

L aving Ne\v York, Mr. Hail embarked in the 

lagon sleam-pu( ket, for Albany. The American 
sr» am-bont::, he says, are as elegant in their con- 
vtriirii<m, Jis tljc awkward-looking iiiaehinerv in the 
(■(litre will [KTir.it, and he was agreeably sur- 
pris((l with a dinncT very handsomely served with 
gocal atttndancc and decorum; and Avhen iiie ca- 
bin was liglib (I up for tea and sandwiches, it had 
nuae resemblance to a ball-room supper, than to a 
kind of stage coach meal. After having landed at 
Newburgh, he was conveyed to Poughkc(‘psie in u 
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kind of covered cart.; this was the first American 
country town or village he had seen ; it exhibited 
houses of wood, roofed with shingles, neatly painted, 
with four or six sash-windows on on each floor, two 
stories higli, and a broad veranda resting on neat 
wooden pillars, running along the whole of the 
front. Here are two or three large inns, where din- 
ner is goU ready at a certain hour, for all travellers, 
who dine together. Next to the wooden houses, it 
is remarked, that tlio churches in this state are built 
of the same peri.shal»lc luutcrial. 

The American uutiior before mentioned, in bis 
iiiimorous way, has given tiie following description 
of the passion of the Yankee settler for building large 
w'ooden houses : ‘‘ Improvement is his darling pas- 
sion, and having thus improved his land, the next 
care is to provide a mansion worthy the residence of 
a landholder. A liuge palace of pine-boards imme- 
diately springs up in the midst of the w’ildcrness, 
large enough for a parisli church, ami furnished witli 
window’s of all dimensions, but so rickety and flimsy 
withal, that every blast gives it a fit of the ague. By 
the time the outside of this mighty castle is completed, 
cither the funds or the zeal of our adventurer is ex- 
hausted, so that he barely manages to lialf-finisli one 
room within, where the whole family burrow toge- 
ther, while the rest of the luni.se is devoted to the 
curing of pumpkins, or storing of carrots and potatoes, 
and is decorated with fanciful festoons of wilted 
peaches and dried apples. The outside, remaining 
unpainted, grows venerably black with time. The 
family wardrobe is laid under contribution for 
old hats, petticoats, and breeches, to stuff' into the 
broken windows. The humble log l)ut, which 
whilom nestled this improving family snugly w’ithiu 
its narrow but comfortable walls, stands hard by in 
ignominious contrast, degraded into a cow-houso or 
pigsty, and tlic whole scene reminds one forcibly of 
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A fal>lo, which I am surprised has i\ ‘vcr Ikhu re- 
corded, oi’ an aspiring' snail^ who quitU d Ids hiiinhlc 
hahitation, which he tilled with great icspectahility, 
to crawl into the empty shell of a lobster, where c 
would have, no doubt, resided in great style and 
splendour, the envy and hate of all the pains- taking 
snails of his neighbourhood, had he not accidentally 
j>erished with cold in one corner of his stupendous 
mansion.” 

After having arrived at Albany, Mr. Hall was 
rather surprised to find a considerable remnant of 
feudalism in a young democracy of North America. 
One Dutch gentleman’s estates were burdened witli 
all the catalogue of incidents, fines, tolls, quit-rents, 
reservations, proprietorships of mills, &c., common to 
all European tenures: from these causes the neighbour- 
ing villages continue almost entirely Dutch; but tics 
is not so with the town of Albany, which has a gay, 
thriving appearance, notwithstanding some of the in- 
habitants still bear Dutch names. 

Albany, being the seat of government for New 
York, has a parliament-house, as Mr. Hall observes, 
dignified with the name of the Capitol, which being 
small, looks all porch. Albany is distant from New 
York IGO miles, and lies at the bead of the sloop 
navigation ol’ the Hudson river. It is, at present, a 
place of ^jxtensive business, and, should the canal to 
Lake Erie be completed, must become a first-rale 
town. The building in which the state-legislature 
meet, is called ** The Capitol;” — it is situated on 
an elevation at the termination of the principal 
street. 

The population is about 12,000. Rent of a bouse 
and shop, in a good situation, is from five to seven 
liundred dollars per annum, and the taxes about 
twenty dollars. 

The falls of the Mohawk are observed to produce 
little or* no eifect, for the want of a back ground, 
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they arc the broadest in the state, except 
Niagara. The air of wintry desolation, varied only 
by the sombre foliage of the pine and the cedar 
stretching their dark masses over beds of snow, 
took little from the rude force of the scene, 
which in winter is crowned by a cap of snow, 
whilst in summer the stream filters through in sil- 
very veins. ^ 

Troy town, though not a mile Jong, bears every 
mark of increasing prosperity ; at a place called 
Whitehall, Mr. Hall and his party embarked in sleighs 
on Lake Champlain, upon which they glided eight 
miles an hour. The martial terrors of the Point of 
Ticonderoga, were remarked as extinguished, or 
o!]iy known by the crumbling remains of field-works 
and an old mined barrack. At the foot of Ticon- 
dcroga Point, Lake George joins Lake Champlain by 
a narrow stream, on the right of which stands Mount 
Defiance, having Mount Independence on the opposite 
side; names expressing their military fame. In the 
meanwhile the keen blasts of the north sweeping 
over the frozen expanse of waters, began to pierce 
the travellers with needles of ice. Sometimes, too, 
they were obliged to stop whilst the guide went for- 
ward with his axe to look for gaps and fissures, which, 
besides a ridge of snow, they could clear with a kind 
of Hying leap. After the party had crossed to Platts- 
burg, they viewed the remains of the American 
works on the river Saranac, and heard many parti- 
culars relative to the loss of our flotilla, though by 
no means to the discredit of Sir George Prevost. 

Betwixt Champlain and the Isle aux Noix, tra- 
vellers may take leave of America, and enter into the 
Canadian territory. In sketching the character of 
the Americans, an observation is made, which is com- 
pletely borne out by several of our modern travellers, 
respecting the apparent rudeness of these people 
towards strangers. They are represented as not hav- 
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JTio- the Icnst idea of a private chit-chat l)etween two 
porsoas. Mr. Hall had several times fam ied himself 
ei);i'aoed when, on raising liis eyfs, lie 

toiiiid a little circle formed round him, fully pre- 
pared with reply, rejoinder, or observation, though 
without the least intention of rudeness.” 

The innkeepers of America, in most villages, are 
what are vulgarly called “ topping men,” field- 
othcers of militia, having good farms in addition to 
tlieir taverns. Their daughters assist at tea and 
breakfast, and generally wait at dinner; but as their 
behaviour is reserved in the extreme, it enables them 
to appear as domestics without lowering their conse- 
quence. 

Mr. Hall confirms the singular observation made 
by several other modern travellers, as to the rarity 
of begging in America. Indeed, he adds, it is as 
difficult to find a native American begging, as any 
condition resembling beggary throughout the States, 
the sea-ports excepted. Here many of the poor 
emigrants, especially Irish, are often left in total 
ignorance how to act, till their stock is wasted, or 
themselves ruined by the artful and designing. 
Beggary, or crime, is then the natural consequence, 
and most of the misdemeanors complained of, ure 
said to have been perpetrated by persons of this 
description. 

The aspect of the Canadian frontier, according to 
Mr, Hall, strongly resembles Siberia : a narrow 
road, encumbered with snow, exhibited spots occa- 
sionally cleared on each side for a few log huts, 
where ragged children, a starved pig, and a few 
wretched agricultural implements, might be seen, 
and which so far resembled an Irish landscape. 
The Canadian peasant still resembles his French 
original, in the sharp unchangeable lineaments of 
countenance, distinguished by a blue or red night- 
cap, over which he draws the hood of his gray upper 
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coat, resembling the eowl of a monk. (See Plate.) 
II is girdle is made of red worsted ; his hair tied in a 
greasy leathern queue ; his shoes, or mocassins, arc 
made of undressed leather, and he is seldom seen 
without a short pipe in his mouth. Crosses, too, are 
frequently seen by the road-side, rudely ornamented 
with figures of the instruments of the Passion ; these 
announce our entrance into a Catholic country. 
Even the rooms at inns, exhibit distorted Virgins and 
ghastly saints, and the light spires of the parish- 
churches being covered with tin plates, throw a glit- 
tering ray across the plains of snow. 

From La Prairie, the ice, or the river, according to 
the season of the year, may be crossed to Mont- 
real, from whence the road to Quebec runs with 
the river St. Lawrence, the banks of which, in siiin- 
incr-tinie, having a succession of pretty villages, 
aftbrd a very pleasing prospect ; though in winter, 
all form and feature is entirely absorbed in snow. 
The inns, however, are clean, and the difference 
between French politesse and American bluntness, 
begins to app(?ar. 

It being Sunday when Mr. Hall arrived at St. 
Anne’s, and church just over, above a hundred 
sleighs w'ere rapidly dispersing up the neighbouring 
heights, and crossing the bed of the river to the 
adjacent villages. He descril^es the common country 
sleighs as resembling a box raised at both ends, and 
not greatly unlike the ancient Roman cars. They 
contain two persons, with the driver, who stands 
before them ; one horse is generally enough, though 
two are used in posting, when the leader is attached 
by cords, like a tandem, and he is left to use his 
own pleasure. Sometimes the driver must jump 
from the sleigh, run forward, and apply his pack- 
thread lash ; after which, he will regain his seat, 
without any hazard from the extraordinary impetus. 
The runners of these sleighs are so low, that the 
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snow is collected by the shafts, so as to form a suc- 
cession of hillocks, which the people call cushots, 
causing a degree of jolting almost ecpial to a dis- 
location. Hundreds of these sleighs daily attend the 
markets of Quebec and Montreal, but they differ a 
little from those used for pleasure or travelling. 

Here provisions are brought to market in a frozen 
state, and thus preserved through winter. Cod, for 
instance, is brought by land-carriage from Boston, a 
distance of 500 miles, and then sold at a reasonable 
rate. VVlien the thaw begins, blue thrushes are the 
first birds that make their appearance, but the 
cosmopolite crow, and the snow bird, are ihe only 
ones that live through the severe winters in this 
quarter. 

Much of Quebec being built on a hill, it is 
amusing to observe the methods |>eople have re- 
course to in winter, to prevent them from slipping or 
falling. With this view, they wear “ cloth or carpet 
boots; and galashes with spikes at their heels:' 
iron-pointed walking-sticks are also used for the 
same purpose. 

About five miles north of Quebec, the falls of 
Montmorenci naturally attract the traveller’s atten- 
tion. During winter, an immense cone of ice, 
about 100 feet in height, is formed at their base; 
this had not dissolved when Mr. Hall saw it in the 
second week in April. The road here, after wind- 
ing up a sharp and steep ascent, crosses a wooden 
bridge, underneath which the river Montmorenci 
rushes between the dark grey rocks that enclose it, 
and then throws itself in a broken torrent down a 
wooden glen on the right. In the winter every 
branch and twig of the surrounding pine-trees, every 
waving shrub and brier, are encased in crystal, and, 
glittering in the sun-beams, have a brilliant effect. 
The fall of the river is about 220 feet, and the 
breadth of the torrent about 50 : but it is only at 
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the foot of it that the whole majesty of the scene 
can be enjoyed. Like other cataracts, “ the wa- 
ters seem snowy white with foam, and enveloped 
in a light drapery of snowy mist.’^ The interior 
of the cone is hollow, and not so steep as to pre- 
clude persons from ascending to the top of it, in 
winter. 

Mr. Hall’s account of the state of society in Que- 
bec, is not very flattering; there is nothing at all li- 
terary. The short summer is necessarily employed 
in business, and, during the long winter, it ap])ears 
that the men are never tired of ‘dinners, or the women 
of dancing. 

A scene similar to one that sometimes appears up(>n 
the Rhine, is mentioned as exhibited upon the river 
8t. Lawrence. Rafts are floated down from the Upper 
Province, from Lake Champlain, and the United 
States, bringing lumber, &c. They spread ten or 
twelve square sails, when the wind is in their favour, 
and often cover the surface of half an acre ; at other 
times they are propelled by poles. The navigators 
build huts upon deck, and are thus transported with 
their families, cattle, poultry, &c. ; the whole sug- 
gesting the idea of a floating village. 

Though the environs of Quebec afford scenes 
highly delightful, offering in summer all the luxury 
of shade and sylvan loveliness, the fashionables of this 
place commonly prefer making a promenade of the 
plains of Abraham. Lake Charles, one of the plea- 
santest spots in the city’s vicinity, being about four 
miles distant, is three miles in length, and one in 
breadth. Two rocky points, almost in the centre, 
shoot out so as nearly to form two lakes. A pretty 
hamlet, with its meadows and orchards, border the 
right bank of this lake, and on the left bank stands the 
Huron village of Loretto, eight miles from Quebec. 

Near Point Levi, opposite Quebec, a party of 
Micbmac Indians were encamped, under tents raised 
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witii pine poles, and covertxl with the iKiik ol’ the 
white hireh. In their dress and person d a}>pt‘iu ;inee 
tliey excited ihe idea of gypsies, except ie^- that their 
lii^h and wide-set cheekbones rendeit d tliein the 
jH'riection of ugliness. Deprived of the resource of 
the chase by the advance of civilization, this un- 
fortunate tribe leads a wandering life, alternately 
fishing', begging, or stealing, as circumstances may 
offer. 

The house of a Canadian gentleman is a substan- 
tial stone building, resembling those of our country 
gentlemen about a century ago, with much wainscot, 
no papering, little or no maliogany, plain delft ware, 
and no china. Instead of a footman, one of these 
gentlemen had three littlegirlsto wait upon him, and 
the place of porters was supplied by three large dogs. 
The village of St. Michel, where this gentleman 
dwelt, has an English school. 

The habits of the Canadian settler differ very much 
from those of the American ; he is so attached to 
whatever is established, that he will submit to any 
kind of want, rather than quit the spot tilled l)y his 
forefathers; and this accounts for several parts of the 
province remaining uncultivated. Mr. Hall, after 
making an excursion as far as St. Joachim, returned 
to Quebec ; but by his description of the falls of the 
Chaudiere, they do not vary much from those of the 
Montmorenci. It is added, that the surrounding 
scenery is grand and quiet, and that the stately 
woods have never been disturbed. 

The falls of Shawinneganne, arc to be seen by 
ascending the St. Maurice. About seven miles from 
Trois Rivieres, the sound of the rapids is heard, or 
the call of the wild duck, skimming through the 
sedges before the approach of the canoe, &c. These 
rapids are formed by ledges of rocks. Sometimes the 
boat-|)ole3 have been known to break ; whilst the craft 
is curried away by the torrent, and dashed to atoms. 
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The (k'scent of tlicse falls is sup])osed to be about 100 
feet ; thoiig;h not exactly perpendicular, beingchecked 
by an islet oi mass of rocks, from whfch a few pine 
and cedar tr(?es have shot up. The rocks round the 
foot of these falls, exhibit trunks and limbs of trees 
worn completely smooth by the action of the water. 

Proceeding from Berthier to Contrecceur, the mea- 
dows were observed to be profusely ornamented with 
the rich orange lily, whilst the banks and dingles 
displayed the crimson cones of the sumach, and a di- 
versity of flowering shrubs. Tlie heat during this 
summer, though deemed a very cold one in Canada, 
was at 92 of Fahrenheit, and about 80 and 82 de- 
grees in the shade. 

The Bcloeil mountain, and the unfrequented vil- 
lage named after it, is described with the ability of a 
poet ; and from thence a reference is made to the 
basis of that of Montreal, in more sober prose ; but it 
is pleasant to find that the winters here are two months 
shorter than those of Quebec. The roofs of the 
houses being covered with tin, and the window-shut- 
ters plated with iron, in summer certainly assists in 
rendering the atmosphere something like a furnace. 
After quitting the neighbourhood of Montreal, little 
of the French Canadian is seen ; he belongs to a 
liarmlcss, ignorant, and superstitious race ; for whom 
strangers, in general, feel very little curiosity ; still he 
possesses so much of the Frenchman, that his good 
spirits and vivacity are always pleasing, and he 
seems almost as fond of a dish of gossip as of his 
cup of rum, and his pipe of tobacco. To the credit 
of the Canadians, it is asserted, that if their serving 
in the late war against the Americans did not mend 
their morals, it certainly elevated their character, as 
they exhibited a great deal of courage in the field, 
and much zeal for Sir George Prevost, whom they 
esteemed their friend. 

While Sir George Prevost was at Montreal, a body 
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of several hundred peasants, from the remote settle- 
ments of the province, came to wait upon him ; each 
man was armed with whatever weapon he could pro- 
cure on the spur of the occasion, and all wereclotlud 
and provisioned for immediate service : an old man, 
who had been a soldier in the revolutionary war, was 
at their head, who thus addressed Sir Goorp* : — 
“ My general, we have heard you were in diilicully, 
and have marched to your assistance ; I have scu ved 
myself, and, though an old man, do not think I am 
quite incapabht of tluty/' Sir George, strongly alfectf'd 
with this instance of attachment, accepted their st r- 
viccs, and they acted as a separate body during the 
whole of the campaign. However, their long stand- 
ing antipathy to the Americans, supposed to luivo 
arisen from their ditference in religion, is not yet sub- 
dued, and they constantly evince the greatest readi- 
ness to believe any slander respecting the inhal)!tant.s 
of the United States, particularly the Bostonians. If 
a fire happens at Quebec, it is generally su|>jK)sed 
that some Bostonian has traitorously etfct'ted it. 

Travellers may go from Montreal to Prescot in a 
stage-waggon, though it is described as a very rough 
conveyance. The face of the country now appears 
flat, and instead of the low deep-roofed Canadian 
dwelling, the eye is greeted with the Phiglisli farm- 
house, or Yankey fir-boarded mansion, with a dozen 
sash-windows in its front. The picturescpie is hut 
rarely met with in this tract ; however, the chirping 
of the locust, and the wood-pecker continually tap- 
ping, with the light bounding of the sljuirrel as he 
springs from fence to fence, are certain reliefs to a 
heavy journey. 

From Camandaigua we turned (says Lieut. Hall) 
nine miles from the main road, to visit what is called 
“ the burning spring,” lately discovered. Entering 
a small but thick wood of pine and maple, enclosed 
within a narrow ravine, the deep sides of which. 
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composed of dark clay slate, rise to the height of 
about forty feet; down this glen, about 60 yards 
wide, trickles a scanty streamlet, wandering from 
side to side, as scattered rocks or fallen trees afford, 
or deny its passage. Having advanced on its course 
about fifty yards, when close under the rocks of the 
right bank, the party perceived a bright red flame 
burning briskly on its water. Pieces of lighted wood 
being applied to different adjacent spots, a space of 
several yards was immediately in a blaze. Being in- ' 
formed by the guide, that a repetition of this pheno- 
menon might be seen higher up the glen, they 
scrambled on for about 100 yards, and, directed in 
some degree by a strong smell of sulphur, applied 
the match to several places, with the same effect. 
The rocky banks at length approached so closely as 
to leave little more than a course to the stream, whose 
stony channel formed the path. About seventy yards 
further, they found that the glen terminated in a per- 
pendicular rock, about thirty feet high, overgrown 
with moss, and encumbered with fallen pine-trees, 
through which the drops scarcely trickled. These 
fires continue burning unceasingly, unless extin- 
guished by accident. The phenomenon was first ob- 
served by the casual rolling of some lighted embers 
from the top of the bank, whilst it was clearing for 
cultivation. In the intensity and duration of the 
fiamo, it probably exceeds any thing yet discovered : 
no traces, however, could be found of a spring, in its 
whole course : the water on which the first fire was 
burning, had indeed a stagnant appearance ; and, 
probably, was so from the failure of the current ; but 
it had no peculiar taste or smell, was of the ordinary 
temperature, and but a few inches deep ; some bub- 
bles indicated the passage of the inflammable air 
through it ; and on applying a match to the adjacent 
parts of the dry rock, a momentary flame played 
along it also. 
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The islands near the approach to Lake Ontario 
are tVoni their number called the Thousand Ish's 
The basis of the whole of them is of granite, but the 
soil is clothed with cedar, pine, and the wild rasp- 
berry. The Gananotpm is a new and rising settle- 
ment, the principal object of which is, to ct»sure a 
communication between Montreal and Kingston. The 
settlers are mostly soldiers discharged from the army, 
who are employed in clearing and cultivating the 
ground under military officers. A proper ration is 
allowed for each man and his family. To avoid the 
fails of the Ridcau, a canal has been cut, and was to 
be improved by looks. Kingston, according to Mr. 
Hall, was becoming a formidable place. The fort, 
a mere field-work, during the war has been finislu-d 
with stone, and has the addition of two stout martcllo 
towers, besides battenes in other parts. To some 
good houses and stores, a small theatre has been 
added, for private performances among the military. 
The state of society, as it appears liere, forms a 
most agreeable contrast with the rude approaches 
to the spot, either by land or by water. Kmerging 
from a wood, in the former case, the traveller doubles 
a headland, and a fleet of ships lies before him, 
several of them very large. One of them, the St. 
Ltiwrence, cost 300,000/., and the Psyche frigate, 
sent from England in frame, cost 12,000 dollars in 
transporting from Quebec. 

After seeing Kingston, SacketPs Harbour has a 
mean asjx^ct. Its situation is low, the harbour small, 
and the fortifications of very indifierent construction. 
The mode of building and preserving ships of war 
here in case of any emergency, is curious ; they are 
built over, and may literally l>e said to be housed. 
Over one, the dimensions of the keel of which are 
196 feet, and 57 by the beam, an observatory was 
built, which commands a good view of the lake and 
the level wooded country. The town of Sackett cun- 
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sists of a long street running parallel with the river, 
and a few others crossing it at right angles ; here is 
also tlie comfort and convenience of a good broad 
paved footway. The road frona Sacketv leads to 
Brovvnvillc, a pretty little thriving village on the banks 
of the Black river, and so named from General 
Brown, one of the most successful of the American 
generals employed in this quarter in the late war, 
and who succeeded from the command of the militia 
of the district, to that of the frontier army, for no 
other reason but because the United States govern- 
ment had no regular general at hand to supply his 
place. He is described as a plain, shrewd man, who 
had the character of softening the calamities of war 
in his official proceedings. 

Watertown contains about 1200 inhabitants, 
chiefly emigrants from New England. The houses 
here, as almost every where at first, are of wood, till 
the soil, being found valuable, proves an encourage- 
ment to build with brick. 

Utica, on the banks of the Mohawk, contains spa- 
cious streets, and large well-built houses with hand- 
some shops. The inhabitants, between three and four 
thousand in number, have four churches ; one Epis- 
copal, one Presbyterian, and two Welch. I^ssthan 
twenty years ago, here was no other trace of habita- 
tion than a solitary log-house ; but Utica has been 
peopled with the superflux of New England, which 
still proceeds operating miracles of industry and free- 
dom from the Mohawk to the Missouri. 

In fact, the pale of civilized life in America has 
been extending so far within a few years back, as to 
intimate to the indignant and retiring Indian, that it 
will find no limits till it arrives at the Pacific. Since 
the superiority of the soil westward of the Alleghany 
has been discovered, the whole tide of emigration 
has been turned that way. New settlements have 
been made along the Missouri, seeming to announce, 
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that the month of the Colwmbia will nltirnately con- 
nect the Asiatic with the European commerce of 
America. At Utica also, the I'ommcncc'ment is 
observed of a succession of villae^es and new settle** 
xnents, which increase the contrast with a few years 
past, to a degree of astonishment. 

Tliough to describe the Falls of Niagara has been 
compared to ** a thrice-told tale,” this may still be 
interesting according to the feelings and abilities of 
the traveller. The .sound of them Mr. Hall ascer- 
tained to be heard at Queenston, seven miles distant. 
About that of a mile off, their situation is pointed 
out by a white cloud hovering over the trees ; the 
next appearance is that of white volumes of foam, 
apparently boiling up from a gulf. For the space of 
a mile, the rapids are beheld on the right, rushing 
along like a tempestuous sea. A narrow path runs 
about sixty feet down the cliff across a watery 
meadow through a copse encumbered with masses of 
limestone, at the end of which is the table rock, on 
the spot where the river throws itself into the abyss. 
The rapid motion of the waters, and the stunning 
noise, with the white clouds seen rolling beneath, 
produce sensations not easily described. It is to lx? 
observed, that the difficulties of the descent to the 
foot of the fall by a ladder, are very much diminished 
since Mr. Weld's and Volney's time. 

In this descent, the observer passes from sunshine 
into gloom and tempest ; and to this may sometimes 
be added the beating of the spray and wind ; how- 
ever, the footing is good, so that a guide is by no 
means necessary. Even the island which divides the 
falls has been frequently visited of late years. The 
cause of the whirlpool, about half way between 
Queenston and Niagara, is said to arise from the 
stream being compelled into a kind of basin by the 
direction of its channel, whence not being able to es- 
cape, “ it is forced to gain time by revolving within 
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its circumference.” Mr. Hall after crossing the Nia- 
gara to Black Rock, where there is a ferry, again 
entered the territory of the United States; and thence 
proceeded to Philadelphia. 

Buffalo, the first village he came to, though burnt 
during the war, has, in the space of a few years, be- 
come a considerable town, with shops and hotels. 
The same increase of inhabitants is also observed on 
the American side of Lake Erie. At Batavia, as an 
instance of economy, it was observed, that the hotel, 
the assembly-room, the court-house, and the prison, 
were all under one roof. An Episcopal church has 
been built liere. Caledonia is a small but prosperous 
village, with a handsome inn. The woods in the 
Genesee district are remarkable for black squirrels 
very large, which preying upon grain, are frequently 
pursued by sportsmen, and are considered as no 
small delicacy when brought to table. It is related 
of these little animals, that when passing rivers, they 
ferry themselves over by imitating the Nautilus, and 
using a piece of bark for a raft. 

In Mr. Hall’s progress through the United States, 
he has taken frequent opportunities of removing the 
mutual prejudices of the English and the Americans 
against each other; and of softening those animosities 
that some other writers seem disposed to inflame. He 
observes, that had he given credit to many English- 
men in Canada, he should have believed there were 
neither honour, faith, or honesty in the United States, 
and that the whole of their military conduct was as 
odious for its cruelty, as ridiculous for its blunders ; 
yet as far as be could sift out the truth, even on the 
British side of the boundary line there was, as in 
all wars, something to be praised, and much to be 
blamed, in both parties. Many acts of devastation, 
and some unnecessary bloodshed, he allows, might be 
charged to both nations ; but he observes, that many 
deeds of gallantry, traits of high feeling and generous 
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humanity, shonUI also be called to mind. One 
American commander, he instances, who was 
char«red with w’anton cruelty in setting fire to 
IVewark, could scarcely dare to shew himself in 
his own neighbourhood, and being recognized at 
a public auction-mart in Philadelphia, he was 
hooted out of the room. 

Another example of American liberality is quoted 
by this respectable traveller. He had bills on Phila- 
delphia, and when, at some distance from it, he ap- 
plied to a respectable store-keeper to cash him one ; 
though the amount was beyond any remittance he 
had occasion to make, he was immediately ofiored 
any sum he might require for his journey, upon 
no security but his word, for the repayment of it at 
Philadelphia. Mentioning this trait to several persons 
in the States, no one seemed to consider it any nune 
than what any stranger of respectable appearance 
might have expected under similar circumstances ; 
though it could not but surprise an English traveller, 
who had heard that the Americans cheated and in- 
sulted every Englishman that came among theun, 
and especially officers of the army or navy. The 
only instance of incivility Mr. Hall met with betwixt 
Canada and Charleston, was from a drunken Englisli 
deserter. 

By the American girls, however, the traveller is 
received with cloudy sulkiness, or at least with phleg- 
matic indifference. If they arc asked for refresh- 
ment, it is singular if the answer is not a kind of 
grunting monosyllable, or by the exclamation “ Mo- 
ther ! the man wants to eat.*’ Still this unengaging 
manner only belongs to the lowest classes of Ameri- 
can females; and though Mr. Hail thought the mar- 
ried women a shade sulkier than the single, the dif- 
ference it must be owned is very trifling. 

The Lehigh mountain is the last of the Alleghany 
ridges; and now a level fertile soil succeeds, ^‘thickly 
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inliabited by steady Germans, in broad liats and pur- 
ple breeches, whose houses and villasres remind the 
observer of a Flemish landscape." A good turnpike 
road leads to Philadelphia, to which city German 
Town is a large suburb. 

But the great drawback upon American perfection 
is tlie continuance of the abominable slave trade. 
People the best informed, of gentle manners, and in 
every other respect cultivating and esteeming the 
principles of integrity in the general tenoiir of their 
lives, arc still to be found here, who can see no more 
enormity in the purchase of a black man or a black 
woman than of a black horse; and who, of course, 
think they have an equal right to use both as beasts 
of burden. The Americans, however, carry this dis- 
tinction between black and white men still further ; 
they will not sit with them in any public place of 
diversion, &c. ; and any barber in New York who 
should shave or dress a black man, would be sure to 
lose the custom of all the white ones. Strangers 
who go to America prepossessed with high-flown 
notions of liberty and erpiality, are of course not a 
little disappointed when they meet with scenes of 
such a different nature from their expectations, in 
this boasted land of freedom. 
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CHAP. V. 

Quebec — Shops or Stores — Tavems — English Ca- 
thcdral — Frejich Seminary — Hotel Dieu — Con- 
I'ent of Ursulines — Catholic Cathedral — Double 
Windows and Doors — Stoves — The Upper Toioii 
— Markets — Provisions — Fruit — Canoes — 
ter — Fashionable Driving — Village ofLoret- 
to — Domiciliated Indians — Aii Indian Chief — 
Newspapers — A Water Excursio7i — Falls at 
Chaudiere — An interesting Incident — Canadian 
Habitations — Dress — Diet — Dancing^ cj-c, 

]VIr. Lambert commences the account of his tra- 
vels in Canada with a very circumstantial and enter- 
tainiiu^ descript'on of the city of Quebec. The 
houses here, he observes, are, with few exceptions, 
built with stone, and the roofs of the best kind cover- 
ed with sheets of iron or tin. Two or three ladders 
are generally placed near the garret windows, for per- 
sons who sweep the chimneys ; which, as boys are 
not employed as in England, is performed with a bun- 
dle of twigs or furze tied to a rope, which they pull 
up and down till the business is effected. 

The streets of the lower town are rugged, narrow, 
and irregular. St. Peter’s is the widest and best paved 
among them, and is a place of bustle and business, 
from its being so near the wharfs and the market- 
jilace. The I^wer Town contains but one small 
church ill the market-place, that of Notre Dame. 

Mountain-street leads to the Upper Town, in a 
winding direction, from the market-place up the hill, 
passing through Prcscot-gate, and terminating at the 
French cathedral near the Upper Town market-place. 
Mountain-street in winter-time is extremely danger- 
ous, from the quantity of snow and ice. The use of 
Shetland hose is best known after the snow is well 
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settled on the ground, when, being bound over boots 
or shoes, they prevent people from slipping about. 

Another communication between the Upper and 
Ix)wer Towns is by a flight of steps, which in the 
winter is very dangerous. Many a person has made 
a somerset from top to bottom, or, by missing the first 
step, has slid down upon his back the whole length 
of the stairs. Tlie frequency of such accidents has 
occasioned the inhabitants to give this place the 
name of Break-neck stairs. 

Tlie shops or stores in the Lower Town by no 
means exhibit that pleasing diversity that is seen 
in the bow windows of London. Instead of our ex- 
tensive glazed fronts, the stranger sees nothing here 
but heavy stone-buildings, gloomy casements, and 
iron-cased shutters, painted red. If any show is 
made at the window’, it is on one side with paltry ar- 
ticles of crockery, earthen, and hardw’are ; as pans, 
mugs, tea-cups and saucers, tureens and decham- 
hre. On the other side, appear saws, knives, forks, 
jars, pots, hammers, and axes; which, with a tolera- 
ble display of bear-skins, seal-skins, foxes’ tails, and 
bufthlo robes, form the invariable display of a Cana- 
dian store. Even the British store-keepers here make 
but little show of their goods. 

The taverns in Quebec are very numerous, and yet 
a stranger may be much surprised to find that there 
are very few that really deserve that name. Among 
the principal of these, are the Union VIotel on the 
parade, and Sturch’s in John-street. The residence 
of the governor is a large plain stone building, form- 
ing one side of the parade, and opposite to this are 
the English cathedrai and the Court-house. The 
other sides are formed by the Union Hotel, and by a 
row of buildings that make a part of St. Louis-strect. 
The Old Chateau, or Castle of St. Louis, is built 
upon the verge of an inaccessible part of the rock, 
and separated by a court-yard from the new building. 
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This and tlie adjacent part of the town have lately 
undergone very material improvements. 

Tlie Frcncli seminary, or college, is situated close 
to the French cathedral ; it is a spacious and sub- 
stantial building. The boys here are numerous, and 
tliose intended for the church remain till their 
education is completed, or till a parish is given 
them. 

As the nunneries in Quebec have not, like the 
foundations for males, been restricted by govern- 
ment, they are generally well filled. The Hotel 
Dieu is situated with its gardens near Palace-gate ; 
here invalids of both sexes are comfortably lodged, 
and attended by about tw^enty-seven sisters, who 
have a superior over them. Females, who are 
received as novices for tw^o years, wear a white 
veil during that time; but when they determine 
to enter the order, they take the black veil. The 
convent of Ursulines was instituted in 1639 by a 
rich young widow in France. A superior and 
thirty-six nuns instruct girls in reading, embroi- 
dery, and fine work ; no men are allowed to visit 
this, or any of the convents, without permission 
from the bishop. The large garden of the Ursu- 
liiies affords them a superflux of fruit, herbs, and 
vegetables, which not being very rich, they are 
allowed to sell, 

Mr. Hall describes the Catholic cathedral as 
displaying, with no small degree of splendour, the 
alluring ceremonies of the Romish communion. 
“ During the service, a lofty pile of gingerbread 
cakes, decorated with tinsel ornaments, was 
brought to receive the bishop’s blessing, and, after 
a sprinkling of hply water, distributed among the 
congregation. These cakes were the offering of 
some devotee.” 

At the Hotel Dieu, there is no kind of distinction 
in the admission of persons of difierent persuasions, 
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and the charitable institutions in Quebec appear to 
be administered with a strict regard to integrity in 
the managers. 

The General Hospital is at a small distance from 
town, on the banks of the river St. Charles, and this 
is called the third convent belonging to Quebec. Its 
object is to relieve the infirm, the aged, the sick and 
wounded poor of botli sexes. A superior and thirty- 
seven sisters fulfil the duties of the institution, in a 
manner, that, according to Mr. Lambert’s testimony, 
does them the highest honour. “Their religious 
duties,” he says, “arc performed without relaxing 
those of humanity, and their leisure moments are 
spent in useful and ornamental works, the profits of 
which assist the revenues of the hospital.” 

The houses of the Canadians are often very indif- 
ferently secured against cold. The number that have 
double windows and doors is not great, and the fold- 
ing casements in use, with so many small panes of 
glass, do not completely answer the purpose. The 
houses have generally a kind of outer-door, meanly 
built, and covered in like a watch-box, for the pur- 
|)ose of sheltering persons from the weather whilst 
they are knocking at the outer-door. Some of these 
often consist of only a few boards, nailed together, 
and left in their natural state without paint, and of 
course make a very shabby appearance. Before the 
frost sots in, the inhabitants make all their windows 
fast, and paste pap(?r over every crevice, to exclude 
the keen air; after this the windows are seldom open- 
ed again before April. Some of the British inhabi- 
tants have introduced open fire-places with grates; but 
have one or more stoves at the same time, the pipes 
passing through the different rooms in the house; the 
kitchen stoves, besides the purposes of cooking, serve 
to heat several other apartments. The bad conse- 
quence of keeping the heat of the stoves up to 90 or 
100 degrees, are seen in head-aches, bleeding at the 
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nose^ and those consumptions to which so many 
females in Quebec have been the victims; and it has 
been observed, that furniture made in England, when 
placed in a room where there is one of these stoves, 
often falls to pieces. Tables and other kind of furni- 
ture are made of the beech or maple-tree here, and 
mahogany is not very common. The few boarding 
houses at Quebec are kept by French ladies, and 
have very little to recommend them to an English 
taste ; their price is from one guinea to eight dol- 
lars a week. At the taverns the charge is one 
dollar a day. 

Having said so much of the Lower Town, it must 
be acknowledged that the Upper Town is the nu^st 
agreeable part, both in summer and winter; ihc heat 
here is not so intense in summer, nor is the winter 
so dreary and dull. Though many of the new build - 
ings here do credit to the taste of those who erected 
them, a large circular edifice in the market-place, 
which at first sight the stranger would take for an 
amphitheatre for feats of horsemanship, or some di- 
verting spectacles, upon a closer inspection proves to 
be neither more nor less than the butchers* shambles! 
The markets are further supplied by the Hu bitans or 
counlry people with beef, mutton, pork and veal ; they 
generally bring their wives and daughters with them, 
who dispose of the provisions, while the husbands 
and fathers resort to the spirit shops and taverns. 
The singular mode of dress, the language and beha- 
viour of these visitors, exhibit a curious sight to a 
person unaccustomed to see them. 

The lower order of the Canadians prefer the fattest 
pork that can be got, and those in the country will 
live for months upon pork, a little of which, boiled 
down with peas and beans into a soup, constitutes 
their chief dish. Hie country veal is as red as beef, 
and is not ccpial in flavour to the English. Fish and 
vegetables constitute the principal diet of the French 
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people during Lent, and which they dress with their 
usual skill. The day after Good Friday the butchers 
make a display of their meat, dressed with flowers 
and ribbons, similar to our butchers on Christmas 
Eve, excepting the substituting of holly, &c., for 
ribbons. The Canadians at the beginning of winter 
kill the greatest part of their stock, and carry it to 
niarke't in a frozen state; this the purchasers preserve 
in garrets or cellars, but not long after the thaw com- 
mences. Turkeys have been eaten in April, after 
having been kepL all the winter; previous to dressing 
these provisions, it is necessary to lay them in cold 
water to extract the ice, as by lx?ing put suddenly into 
hot water, the'’ would be unfit to eat. Salmon and 
shad are frequently plentiful. 'Shad, though nearly 
as large as a moderate-sized salmon, resembles the 
herring in taste ; and large quantities of these are 
salted down for the use of the upper province. 
Fresh cod is a rarity in the market here. The stur- 
geon, the basse, the achigan, and a large species of 
eel, are all favourite fish ; but the pickerel or poisson 
don e, is esteemed the best, though in size it does not 
exceed a haddock. Another species of smelts here, 
•called Tommy Cods, are caught with hooks and lines 
in the river St. I^wrence during winter. All the 
eels, it should Ijc observed, have a strong taste, and 
contain a great deal of oil ; the oysters here are also 
of a very indifferent quality, though the shells are 
large. Mutton and lamb are very good, but the beef 
is generally poor, and tough eating. The best butter 
at Quebec is brought from Green Island ; but that 
sold by the Canadians in the markets is generally 
cheesy, and of a sour flavour; and in winter the milk 
is brought to town in large frozen cakes. One of the 
greatest luxuries here is distinguished by the inviting 
name of stinking cheese; but which, from the rich- 
ness of its flavour, is said not to be unworthy of a 
place at any of our city feasts. Like venison or wild 
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fowl, it is seldom eaten but in a state of putridity ; 
it is, nevertheless, reckoned a great delica( 7 . l1i'‘ 
maple sugar made here, is sold at half the price of 
the West India sugar; it is very hard, and must he 
scraped with a knife before it is used for tea; in Ha- 
voiir it resembles the candied horehound, and, eatm 
in large lumps, is thought to be a corrective to the 
fat pork used by the Canadians. Before salt was in 
use, sugar w’as eaten with meat to correct its pinirs 
cency. Hence the custom of eating sweet apple 
sauce with pork and goose, and currant-jolly with 
hare and venison. 

Besides provisions, furs, skins, mocassins, and bas- 
kets made of birch bark, are brought to market l)y 
the Indians from the village of Loretto. The mocas- 
sins are in general use among the country pec)}>le as 
shoes, and are well adapted for dry weather, or when 
the snow is hardened ; but being made of a spongy 
sort of leather, slightly tanned, they are not fit to 
resist the wet, though thick woollen socks are worn 
inside. The country people wear boots of the same 
leather, with mocassin feet. People fond of shoot- 
ing also wear these over others as swamp boots. 

Strawberries and raspberries constitute the princi- 
pal fruit of Canadian growth, and it is an agreeable 
sight to see the fields ornamented with the former in 
blossom or ripe, whilst the raspberry bushes are in- 
termingled with the underwood of the forests. Apples 
and pears are brought from Montreal ; and oranges 
and lemons are imported fron\ England. Gooseber- 
ries, plums, &c., are plentiful in the markets ; but 
cherries are the production of gentlemen’s gardens 
alone. The vegetables, most in request by the natives, 
are onions, leeks, peas, cabbages, and potatoes, and 
they generally lay in their stock before the winter sets 
in. Roots are preserved in sand, but onions, leeks, 
and even cabbages, arc hung up in rows in the sitting- 
rooms of the lower orders, with pa|)tT bags of dried 
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herbs, the savour of which is as disagreeable to some 
persons as it is grateful to othersi 

The canoes used by the Canadians are formed out 
of the trunks of large elm-trees, and the largest of 
t!u!m are made of two trees properly shaped, hol- 
lowed and secured together in the centre. The seam 
is ciinlkcd and pitched, and the bottom and sides 
are strengthened by thwarts; they are calculated to 
hold a dozen people, besides a large stock of pro- 
visions. The Indian canoes, on the contrary, are 
extremely liglit, and very liable to be upset or pierced 
through by persons not well acquainted with the 
management of them. 

Mr. Hall observes, that wdnter in Quebec does not 
properly terminate till the latter end of April, when 
tlie people are compelled by law to break up the ice 
and snow before their doors. In the beginning of 
May the streets exhibit a new face ; the snowy land- 
scape in the country is in the mean time converted 
into a russet browTi, Wild fowl and woodcocks begin 
gradually to shew themselves, and the sheltered bo- 
soms of the pine woods exhibit their early flowers. 
Ice and snow are by degrees excluded from the rivers, 
and vessels begin to make their welcome appearance. 
Still “ Spring seems to linger in the lap of May;” mists 
exhaled by the sun, descend in heavy showers ; snow 
still remains in the dells, and for a time keeps up the 
remembrance of winter. 

In winter the men wrap themselves up in thick 
Bath great coats, with several large capes, above 
which they have a fur collar; (See Plate,) these coats 
are fastened round the waist with a sash ornamented 
with beads. They also wear a fur cap made in the hel- 
met style, and list shoes or Shetland hose on the out- 
side of their boots. Riding in a cariole they wrap them- 
selves up in a buffalo robe, with a bear-skin apron in 
front, which they consider as a suflicient defence 
against the weather. The ladies wear fur caps, mufls, 
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and tippets, cloth g;reat coats, or velvet pelisses, with 
list shoes or Shetland hose ; in other respects their 
mode of dress is accordinu; to the English fashions, 
which are soon transmitted to Canada. Little novelty 
is observed in the dress of the f^entlemen, who for the 
most part fall into the greatest negligence, and, ex- 
cepting in the house, the great coat is the oidy gar- 
ment visible. As for the country people, as Lieute- 
nant Hall has observed, they generally wear the same 
dress as was in vogue a century ago. 

The fashionable young men of Quebec drive 
mostly in the tandem style. Some of their caiioU?s 
are extremely neat, having a seat for the servant 
behind. Their skill in driving they generally display 
from twelve till three o’clock, through the principal 
streets of the Upper Town, but mostly in John-street, 
where the amateurs of the whip, and the gentry, ren- 
der the Rue de St. Jean a kind of Canadian liond- 
street. Two or three billiard-tables in (incbec are 
frequented by all ranks of })eople, and fishing and 
shooting may be enjoyed in Canada, to the greatest 
extent, there being no game laws to obstruct the 
pleasures of the sportsmen. 

Besides the sleighs, the carriages used here are 
carioles and berlins for w'inter, and calashes for tlu* 
summer. The latter, a one-horse chaise, will hold 
two persons besides the driver, who has a low seat in 
front, and rests his feet upon the shafts : having no 
spring, this vehicle is suspended by two broad lea- 
thern straps, and has a wing on each side, to prevent 
the mud from biding thrown in by the wheels. The 
|)Ost-Cdlashes are the most miserable things of the 
kind. Carioles appear like the body of an English 
one-horse chaise, placed upon two runm rs like a pair 
of scales. The driver, though he has a seat, generally 
stands up in front; between him and the horse a high 
])annel is raised, to keep the splashes out of the car- 
riage. Some people prefer low wooden runners as 
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preferable to iron runners. Some dashing youths are 
not content with one horse for this vehicle. Tlie 
berlin used by the country people, having its sides 
high, keep people warmer than the other description 
of carioles : to these, and the sleighs, little bells are 
attached, as otherwise many accidents might occur 
from their making so little noise over the snow, or in 
turning a corner of a dark night. The covered 
carioles resemble the body of a y30st*chaisc or chariot 
placed upon runners, having doors at the sides and 
glasses in the front ; but these are never used, except 
for going to an evening ball or entertainment. 
Scarcely a single inhabitant in Canada are without 
some of these conveniences. 

The mode of living among the genteel sort bears 
much resemblance with that of England, excepting 
the difference that is made by the observations of the 
festivals of the Romish church. The country people 
rise early, and thus oblige the town's people to be up 
sooner than they might be, to purchase provisions ; 
the best of the market is sometimes over by eight in 
the morning. Sixty years ago, the governor-general 
held his levee at seven in the morning, and the gentry 
dined exactly at noon. Their dinner consisted of 
soups, ragouts, and the usual French dishes, with a 
dessert of fruit and sweetmeats. Silver forks and 
spoons were laid upon the table ; as both ladies and 
gentlemen brought their owui knives. Claret and 
spruce-beer was the general beverage, though imme- 
diately after dinner, coffee was brought upon the table, 
after which they had no other meal till supper, which 
they took between seven and eight at night. The 
present French and English gentry now dine at four 
o'clock, upon substantial joints of meat, fish, fowl, 
and game, with puddings and pies; drink their 
Madeira, Port, and Teueriffe after dinner ; have their 
tea and card parties at seven, and finish with a sand- 
wich, Qv petit saupcVf in the true fashionable style. 

AMERICA. K 
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The festivals of Easter, Whitsuiiticle, Michaelmas, 
and Christmas are not kept by the British inhabitants 
as they are in Engcland ; as die only holiday noticed 
with any degree of festivity is New Year’s day. On 
tliis day it is a general custom for the gcntleiinen to 
go round to all tlieir friends and acfjuaintnnce, and 
congratulate them on the return of the season, 
wlien they ptirtake of wine and cake, and these 
reciprocal congratulations commonly occupy three 
days. 

The Indians who inhabit Lower Canada are, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lambert, a few wandering tribes near 
the entrance of the St. I-^wrcncc, and those who inha- 
bit the villages of J^retto, St. Francois, Besancour, 
&c. The Indians of Ixiretto were among the first 
civilized by the French, though for several years 
their dwellings were mere huts, formed of the branches 
of trees, and covered with birch-bark, <fec. Aft(T- 
wards, adopting many of the French customs, they 
built houses in the European manner, which induced 
many persons to settle among them. 

The little village of Jxiretto, (says Lieutenant Hall) 
contains the only surviving relics of the once power- 
ful Huron nation, about forty heads of faniilit.s; so 
efiicaciously have disease and gunpowder seconded 
the converting zeal of Europeans, it stands on the 
left banks of the Charles, about four miles below the 
lake, and eight from Quebec. The houses had a ge- 
neral air of poverty and slovenliness; that, however, 
of the principal chief was neat and comfortable. A 
party of the Michmac tribe, when he was there, were 
encamped on the op{X)site shore from Quebec : they 
are almost the only Indians to be seen about that 
place. Their camp consisted of four tents raised 
with pine-poles, and covered with the bark of the 
wliitc birch. Altogetlier they resembled gipsies, and 
afibrded but an imperfect idea of savage life. 

All the domiciliated Indians in Lower Canada, 
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however, are employed by the merchants in the 
north-west fur trade, or engage themselves in hunting 
or fishing; so few of them attend to agriculture, that 
what little corn they raise is generally cultivated by 
their wives. Some of them keep a horse and cart, a 
cow, and a few pigs, but the greater part of them 
prefer fishing and hunting. The surplus of what they 
obtain by these pursuits they bring to market, when 
most of the money they take is squandered upon rum : 
here they may be seen handing the rum bottle to one 
another, examining the contents as they put it to their 
mouths, and then depositing the bottle under their 
blanket or coat, where It seldom remains many mi- 
nutes before it is handed about again. During this 
tim^they laugli, shake hands, and talk vehemently, 
sometimes brandishing their fists in each other’s faces 
in such a manner as if they were quarrelling, which 
seldom happens unless they are much intoxicated. 
The exterior of these people is often disgusting ; their 
countenances are dark and swarthy, with high cheek- 
bones, prominent nose and chin, and long black 
coarse hair hanging loosely over their faces. The 
men have seldom more than an old ragged coat, a 
dirty blanket, or a tattered shirt. In this plight they 
are often seen in the streets of Quebec, with a bottle 
of rum in one hand, and a raw bullock’s head in the 
other. The women, called squaws, though often very 
dirty, are better dressed than the men, and the better 
sort of them, when dressed in all their finery, are al- 
lowed to look very pretty. More provident of their 
money than tlie men, they make the produce of their 
baskets and their toys purchase clothes and victuals 
instead of rum. The difference between the persons 
and features of the Indians and their women is 
strongly marked. The men arc generally tall, large- 
boned, and long visaged ; the women are short, small 
boned, and have a round or oval visage, with very 
pleasing features, rather broad tliau prominent ; but 
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though their hair is as black and as coarse as that of 
the men, they take mom pains with it, wearing it be- 
hind tlieir back, combed smooth, and parted over the 
forehead. These Indian squaws, after twenty-five or 
tliirly years of asre, gradually fall off in beauty, and 
have every appearance of premature old age. But 
this early decay is not the result of ]al)urious avo- 
cations, as those who prefer sedentary to active em- 
ployments are not exempt from it. 

The buildings in the Indian villages are mere shells, 
with, perhaps, a wretched bed in one corner, and a 
stove in the middle, and a few broken utensils scat- 
tered about the room. But among the few Indians, 
principally chiefs, who with their families paint and 
decorate themselves in a superior manner, no fashion- 
able European can be prouder of his dress. The 
clothing which the Indians receive annually from the 
government of Canada consists chiefly of blankets ; 
but clothes of the most gaudy colours are distributed 
to the chiefs and their families, who further decorate 
themselves with a profusion of silver or tin articles, 
as ear-rings, bracelets, medals, &c. The women 
wear a black beaver hat, ornamented with feathers, 
and bands of various coloured ribbons, with a number 
of small silver crosses. Sometimes they wear a cu- 
rious peaked cap of cloth, very ingeniously worked 
with coloured elk hair. They wrap themselves up in 
a mantle, or piece of cloth of a blue, green, or scar- 
let colour, bordered at the bottom with broad stripes 
of yellow and green silk. In warm weather they 
fasten it round their waist, and in cold weather they 
put it over their head. They likewise wear a jacket 
or shiit of large-pattern printed cotton, with a pair of 
blue or scarlet leggings resembling pantaloons, and 
their mocassins are curiously worked with elk hair, 
or porcupine quills died of various colours. Some 
of the women paint their faces. The men, when 
dressed in their best apparel, differ very little from the 
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women, except that they wear a lon{^ coat instead 
of the cloak or blanket. Sometimes four or five 
rows of silver pieces, resembling the jinpjles of a tam- 
bourine, strung close together, hang from the back 
of their heads to the ground. Upon their wrists and 
arms they wear silver or tin bracelets, and a collar of 
the same round the throat. Medals of various sizes 
are suspended from the neck, and large rings from 
their ears. Their faces they mark with long streaks 
of vermilion or charcoal, and wear a pouch in front 
like the Highlanders of Scotland, made of the skin of 
a small animal, with the hairy side outwards, in 
which they deposit their tobacco. Knives, sashes, 
and belts of wampum, are indispensable ; the latter 
is made of the shell of the clam, and purchased from 
the people of the United States. At the end of every 
harangue a belt is delivered, for the purpose of remind- 
ing the parties of what has been said ; and as a proof 
of the excellent memory they possess, they will re- 
member for years the subject of the discourse that 
was delivered with each belt. 

The women carry their children behind them, 
wrapped round, and fastened to a flat board with a 
piece of hickory stick, bent over at the top, which 
l)eing stretched beneath a piece of cloth, preserves 
the child from being plagued by musquitocs and flies, 
or scratched by the bushes when going through the 
woods. 

On a Sunday the Indians are generally dressed in 
their gayest apparel, and even the cradle boards of 
the children are decorated with a variety of coloured 
ribl>ons, and printed cotton cloths. 

During a summer encampment, whilst the annual 
presents were given out on the shore opposite Que- 
bec, it was a curious sight to see the children scamper- 
ing about in their new blankets, and the squaws dress- 
ed out in their new presents, particularly the chiefs’ 
daughters, who were decorated in scarlet cloth, bor- 
ic 2 
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dered with yellow and green silk, new black hats 
and feathers, and a variety of silver bracelets, car- 
rings, and trinkets. The men, it was observed, were 
better pleased with the rum that had been given them 
as a present that day, than with the other things, 
and were talking, laughing, and capering about in 
the most antic manner ; oontiniially going up to the 
chief, and teasing him for more of the precious lltjuor ; 
but he refused them with perfect good iininour, 
telling them tlicy had already had too much, and 
that he must reserve the remainder for the dance. 

By the time the chief had delivered the presents 
out, it was dark ; fires were lighted in almost every 
tent, and the women and children hiuldlcd round 
them, picking some pieces of dried salt fish, or eating 
their favourite soups made of bullocks’ lieads. These 
are generally boiled just as the men bring them liome, 
who have, perhaps, laid them repeatedly down on the 
steps of the doors, or on the pavement, in Quebec, 
while they stop|)ed to drink, &c. About nine, the 
dance commenced, by the light of the birch-bark, 
rolled up in the form of tapers, and held by some of 
the old women. A log of wood, about eighteen or 
twenty feet long, being placed on the ground, 
on one end of it sat a man rattling a calibash 
filled with small pebbles, and humming a sort of 
monotonous tune, in which he was joined by the 
dancers, about thirty in number, who moved slowly 
round the piece of timber in a sort of oblong circle. 
They followed each other, but so closely, as almost 
to tread upon each other’s heels. Men and women 
wore all together, some in gaudy dresses, others in 
dirty blankets, and many only in an old ragged shirt, 
that reached but half-way down their thighs. The 
squaws, and some of the men, merely moved along 
in a kind of shuffling motion ; but others moved 
rapidly, clapped their hands, and beat the ground 
violently with their feet. All, however, kept regular 
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time with the monotonous harmony of the calibash, 
and tlie cadence of Yo lie wauj, which they seemed 
to asperate very deeply. This sameness was some- 
times relieved by loud cries and yells, which, with the 
exhibition of swarthy limbs and dishevelled hair, 
mi^ht have made a stranjjjer suppose he was among 
a set of bedlamites. A French gentleman, the agent 
for these Indians, and his daughters, being present, to 
please them, he and the young ladies joined in the 
dance. The young ladies lx>rrowed the scarlet gar- 
ments of the chiefs daughters, with their hats and 
feathers, and having coloured their faces with a little 
vermilion, figured away with a great deal of spirit in 
the ring of savages, that formed one of the most 
motley groups ever beheld. These young ladies made 
exceeding pretty squaws, and were much admired by 
the gentlemen present. 

The state of literature is said not to have improved 
very rapidly after the conquest of the country by 
the English, as, for many years, excepting an Al- 
manack, nothing w’as printed for a number of years. 
At present, the publishing of six newspapers weekly, 
is some proof of the progressive improvement and 
prosperity of the country. Yet these, with an Al- 
manack, and the acts of the provincial parliament, 
are all the works known to be printed in Louver 
Canada. Two of the newspapers, the Quebec Ga- 
zette and ibe Montreal Gazette, have been published 
nearly thirty years, and are printed in French and 
imglish. The Quebec Mercury is published entirely 
in English, as is also the Canadian Courant, at 
Montreal. Two other papers, \j} Canadien and Le 
Courier do Quebec, are wholly French, and contain 
a number of fugitive pieces. The only public 
library in the province is kept in one of the bishop’s 
apartments at Quebec ; but the books circulate solely 
among subscribers. 

Mr. Lambert, accompanied by the storekeeper- 
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general, of the Iiuliun department, and Lienteiiant 
Burke, left Quebec one morning in th«‘ niunth of 
August, in a birch canoe, conducted by two Indians; 
they were brothers of the Michmac tribe, and de- 
served the character they had for sobriety, as during 
the whole day they would drink nothing but water. 
The eldest, not more than twenty-five years of age, 
declared his abhorrence of all spirituous liquors, 
and assured the gentlemen, that neither he nor liis 
brother ever accustomed themselves to take any. 
The manner in which the party sat in the canoe 
was curious enough to an European, accustomed to 
boats with easy seats in them. The youngest Indian 
knelt down at the head of the canoe, and paddled : 
one of the gentlemen sat next at the bottom, with his 
legs extended ; another as close to him as possible, 
with his legs on each side of the former ; the third 
behind the second, with his legs also extended ; 
whilst the other Indian knelt down in the stern of 
the canoe, and with his paddle steered, or impelled 
it forward. 

Many persons traversing the woods of Canada in 
summer-time, to see the falls at Chaudiere, tempted 
by the abundance of the fruit in their w’ay, have lost 
sight of their guides, and perished. An anecdote is 
also related of two young ladies, who were on a visit 
at the bouse of Mr. N. Montour, at Point dc I..ac, 
near the Three Rivers ; having strolled into the wood.« 
at the back of the house, one morning, for the pur- 
pose of regaling themselves with the strawberries and 
other fruit, then in great perfection. One of them 
had an amusing novel in her hand, which she read to 
the other, and both were so interested with the story, 
and the scenery around them, that they never thought 
of returning to dinner. Thoughtlessly continuing 
their walk, sometimes engaged in the charms of the 
novel, and at other times stopping to gather the fruit 
hanging in clusters over tlieir heads, the declining 
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siiii atleiic^th admonished them of their danger : they 
resolved to return ; but they had lost the path, and 
knew not which way to go. Tlie sun begun to be 
obscured by the lofty trees of the forest, and, as the 
evening closed in, their apprehensions increased in a 
frightful proportion. In this distracted state, they 
moved onward among the shrubs and underwoods, 
wringing their hands, whilst their clothes were nearly 
torn off their backs ; and in this wretched condition, 
when it was nearly dark, they came up to a small 
hut. Their expectations were raised; but it was 
empty. They w(^re glad, however, to take refuge in 
it for the night, to shelter them from the heavy dews 
then falling ; with the leaves they collected, they 
made a bed, but as they could not sleep, they spent 
the night in unavailing tears, and reproaches at their 
own carelessness. As they prudeiuly consoled them- 
selves with the idea that f>eople would be despatched 
by Mr. Montour next morning, in search of them, 
they kept within the hut, or went out only to gather 
fruit to satisfy the cravings of hunger. Towards 
evening, they heard the Indian yell in the woods, 
but were afraid to call out, or stir from the place, 
for fear these Indians should prove strangers, into 
whose hands they were unwilling to fall. Under 
these dispiriting circumstances, they were compelled 
to pass another night in this dreary solitude ; but 
happily, on the following clay, about noon, whilst 
one of them was sitting upon the bed of leaves, and 
bewailing her unhappy fate, they were discovered by 
the party of Indians, whose yell they had heard the 
night before. Their joy at being relieved from such 
an alarming situation, was only equalled by the 
pleasure which their return gave to Mr. Montour 
and his family, who had almost given them up as 
lost. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Fowi, Fish, and Reptiles — The Forcats-^ The 
Beaver-- Birds-— The commonHottse- fly — Cattle 
— Crosses on the High Roads — Town of Tht rr 
Rivers — Montreal — La Rhine — Indian Viliujr 
— Roman Catholic Funerals — Boundary hetwetn 
Canada and the United States — Isle of No^.v- 
Lakes George and Champlain — North and Su 'th 
Hero — A Ihuny^ —New York. 

The Canadian habitations consist of only onr 
story, or ground-floor, generally divided into fom 
rooms : the garret, or loft over them, is formed by 
the sloping roof. The chimney is in the centre of 
the house, and the room that contains the fire-place, 
is the kitchen ; the restare bed-rooms, some of which 
contain two, but none less than one bed. In winter, 
however, some of the men lie down to sleep upon 
the hearth ; or by the stove, wrapped in a bufi’alo 
skin ; they gel up sometimes, and stir the fire, and 
then lie down again till morning. The furniture of 
these houses is often the workmanship of the owners. 
A few wooden chairs, with twig or rush bottoms, 
and two or three deal tables, are placed in each 
room ; the latter, at meal-times, contain a number 
of wooden bowls, spoons, and trenchers. A press, 
and two or three large chests, contain their wearing- 
apparel ; and a buffet in one corner, displays their 
sparing number of cups, saucers, and glasses ; some 
of the broken sets being placed upon the mantel- 
piece. The best apartment often contains a large 
clock, and the sides of this apartment are ornamented 
with little pictures of the Holy Virgin and her Son, 
or waxen images of saints, &c. The kitchen exhibits 
very little more than kettles of soup, tureens of milk. 
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a table, a dresser, and a few chairs. The spacious 
tire-place contains old-fashioned iron dogs, upon 
which large logs of wood are occasionally placed ; 
and over these is a large wooden crane, which sup- 
ports the large soup kettle, for ever on the fire. 

During Ixnt, these people live upon fish and vege* 
tables ; but they are so fond of thick sour milk, that 
they often take a dish of it after meals. Tea and 
corfee is considered as a treat among these simple 
people, rather than a constant beverage, milk-and- 
water being the usual drink of the females, and the 
younger part of the family. The bread here, made 
of wheat and rye, is coarse and heavy, and, for want 
of yeast, has a sour taste : the ovens are generally 
built of wicker-work, thickly plastered inside and out 
with clay, or mortar, and placed a little distance 
from the house, to prevent accidents from fire. To 
preserve these ovens from the rain, they have a roof 
of boards, and they are raised about four feet from 
tin? ground. 

The dress of these people consists of a long-skirted 
cloth coat or frock, of a dark gray, with a hood at- 
tached to it, which, in cases of necessity, he puts up. 
A worsted sash encloses his waist; this is of various 
colours, and is sometimes ornamented with beads : 
the rest of his body-clothing is of the same stuff, and 
a pair of mocassins, or swamp-boots, complete the 
lower part of his dress. The hair is tied in a thick 
long queue with an eel-skin, and a few straggling 
hairs are all that are left for the sides of his face. A 
red or blue night-cap is always worn in cold weather, 
and a short pipe is in the mouth of the French Cana- 
dian from morning till night. The dress of the women 
is equally as far from the modern taste as that of the 
men. {See Plate.) Many of the former only wear 
cloth of their own nianufiicture; but though a petticoat 
and jacket is the most prevailing dress, some of them 
frequently decorate themselves in the most modish ha- 
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biliments they can procure. (See Plate.) Long waists, 
full caps, and large clubs of hair behind, are generally 
adhered to by the elderly women. The young women 
are prolific, and the manners of both sexes are easy 
and polite ; their behaviour to strangers, Mr. Lambert 
observes, is never influenced by the cut of a coat, or 
a fine periwig, but civil and respectful to all without 
distinction. As a proof of the good terms with 
which they live with one another, parents and chil- 
dren frequently reside together to the third genera- 
tion, and the farm is divided as long as there is an 
acre left for that purpose. The modesty of the 
women arises from natural causes ; but tlie men 
never bathe in the river without their trowsers, or a 
handkerchief tied round the waist. This civility is 
carried so far, that these people have been seen 
bowing and scraping to each other in the streets of 
Canada. In fact, a Canadian will take off his cap to 
every person, indifferently, upon the road ; and in- 
toxication, which is by no means common, is the only 
cause of the few quarrels that happen among them. 

Fond of dancing and festivity, at particular sea- 
sons, when their long fast in Lent is concluded, they 
have their jours gras ; when every production of the 
farm is presented for the gratification of their appe- 
tites : as, immense turkey pies ; huge joints of pork, 
beef, and mutton ; spacious tureens of soup, or thick 
milk ; besides fish, fowl, and a plentiful supply of 
fruit pies. Perhaps fifty or a hundred sit down to 
dinner, which no sooner terminates, than the violin 
strikes up, and the dances commence. 

llie birds of Canada are, eagles, vultures, hawks, 
falcons, kites, owls, &c. ; and among these, as the 
shrew-mouse is the smallest in the class of animals, 
so the humming-bird is the smallest and most curious 
among birds. What is called the yellow bird, is 
said to resemble the canary, though they often build 
and breed in gardens. 
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Tlic Canadian partridge is larger than that of 
England, and much finer eating, the flesh being as 
white as a chicken, and equally as delicate. The 
water-fowls have a great affinity to our own, with 
some few exceptions, and afford plenty of amuse- 
ment to sportsmen. The fish in the seas, rivers, 
and lakes, consist of almost every species and variety 
at present known. The reptiles in Upper Canada are 
numerous, and many of them noxious ; but in Lower 
Canada the rattlesnake is unknown. A small tor- 
toise, called a terrebin, or tarrapin, found in small 
rivers, creeks, and marshy places, is eaten by the 
inhabitants, who esteem it equal to turtle. While 
going from Quebec to Three Rivers, by water, in the 
month of August, Mr. Lambert met with a curious 
kind of fly, which rose in clouds from the surface of 
the vrater, and lodged upon the vessels. They were 
perfectly white, about three-quarters of a inch long 
in the body, and had two transparent nervous wings, 
about the same length ; the tail was furnished with 
two slender bristles. Whilst flying, they moved with 
amazing quickness, but after alighting upon the 
vessel for a little time, they changed their coat and 
flew away, leaving behind their wdiole skin from head 
to tail. This was exactly in the form of the body, 
but without wings. It appeared, that they could not 
have divested themselves of their skin, if they had not 
alighted upon some substance that assisted them in 
casting it off. The surface of the river round the 
vessel, was covered with the skins of these little in- 
sects; many of them flew away the moment their 
wings were free, and while the skin still adhered to 
the tail, but this was soon got rid of by the motion of 
flying. Mr. Lambert could not procure any informa- 
tion concerning these insects from the inhabitants, as 
they are no great admirers of the beauties of nature. 
The inhabitants of Lower Canada, and the nortli- 
eastern states of tlie American Union, ho observes, 
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urt* particularly blessed, iu living; free from the 
dread of dangerous animals, venonions reptiles, and 
noxious vermin, which are confined to the soutluTu 
part of the continent. 

A greater plague cannot well subsist in Canada, 
than the common house-fly. bi the months of June, 
July, and August, unless a room is entirely darkened, 
it is impossible to remain at rest, as the warmer atid 
lighter it is, the more active these inset'ts are. The 
stoves keep them alive in winter, though in a dor- 
mant state; but in summer, the sin» restores them to 
full life and vigour. Walking out at this time of the 
year affords hut little relief ; as many places, sheided 
from the sun, abound with myriads of musqiiitoes, 
sand-flics, and other venomous insects, whose re- 
peated attacks on the face, hands, and legs, are 
harassing in the extreme. The sting of the mus- 
eputo, though trifling at first, is extremely painful 
next day, unless washed with some powerful acid. 
The brulots, or sand-flies, are so small, as to be 
hardly perceptible in their attacks, and the blood 
may be running down a person's face, before he is 
sensible of being amongst them. Tlie fall of the 
year being free from these inconveniences, is the 
most agreeable season in Canada. Tlie sultry wea- 
ther is not only gone, but the night-frosts entirely 
destroy the venomous insects. There are then neither 
house-flies, sand-flies, mosquitoes, nor coups-de- 
soleil, to fear. People may then walk abroad, range 
the woods, or sit at home, with ease and comfort to 
themselves. 

The forests of the British settlements in North 
America contain a variety of animals ; as, the buf- 
falo, the musk^bull, and bison. Of the deer-kind, 
are the great stag, or round-horned elk, the black 
and gray moose, the caril)Ou or rein-deer, and the 
st^g. The moose, a large species of the elk, is sel- 
dom seen, and few black or brown bears are met with 
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in Lower Canada. The earcajou, or beaver-eater, 
here resembles the badger in England ; but wolves 
and foxes arc numerous : the flesh of the porcupine 
is by the Canadians esteemed as good eating as that 
of a pig. The hare in Canada, like the ermine, 
changes its colour. 

The deep recesses of the Canadian forests contain 
an animal little observed by strangers. This is the 
beaver, ii practical example of almost every domestic 
virtue. The Indians were in the habit of prognosti- 
oatingihe mildness or severity of the ensuing seasons, 
from the ([uantity of provisions laid in by beavers 
for their winter stock. 

On the first arrival of Europeans in Canada, the 
beaver was found four feet in length, and of the 
weight of fifty or sixty pounds ; but as all animals 
bunted for their furs or skins, have become much 
less, or rather have been prevented from becoming so 
large as they were before the approach of civilized 
man, he is now rarely met with of a greater length 
than three feet, or weighing more than thirty pounds. 
The back of this remarkable animal rises like an arch. 
His teeth are long and sharp. The toes of his fore- 
feet are separated, as if designed to answer the pur- 
pose of fingers ; and his tail, a foot long, an inch 
thick, and five or six inches broad, serves the purpose 
of a trowel in plastering his dam. 

Wherever a number of beavers come together, 
they immediately combine in society, to perform 
the common business of constructing their habi- 
tations; and though there is no appearance of a 
chief or leader among them, no contention or dis- 
agreement is over observed. If a lake or a pond be 
pitched upon by these amphibious animals, provision 
is made for spending the time occasionally both in 
and out of the water. Having selected a stream, it 
is always deep enough to admit of their swimming 
under the ice. Their next business being to construct 
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a dam ; the form of which is either strait, rounding, 
or angular, as the situation may require. The ma- 
terials they use are wood and earth ; and they choose 
a tree on the river-side, which will readily fail across 
the stream ; and some of them apply themselves with 
great diligence to cut it through with their teeth. 
Others cut down smaller trees, which are divided 
Into equal and convenient lengths. Some drag 
these pieces to the brink of the river, and others 
swim with them to the spot where the dam is form- 
ing. As many as can find room, are engaged in 
sinking one end of these stakes ; and as many more 
in raising, fixing, and seruring the other ends of 
them. Others are, at the same time, employed in 
carrying on the plastering part of the work. The 
earth is brought in their mouths, formed into a kind 
of mortar, with their feet and tails; and this is spread 
over the intervals between the stakes; saplings and 
twigs being occasionally interwoven with the nnid 
and slime. Where two or three hundred beavers 
are united, these dams are from six to twelve feet 
thick at the bottom ; at the top not more than three. 
In the part of the dam opposed to the current, the 
stakes are placed obliquely; but on that side where 
the water is to fall over, they are in a perpendicular 
direction. These dams are sometimes a hundred feet 
in length, and always of the exact height which will 
answer their purposes. The ponds thus formed in 
Canada, sometimes cover five or six hundred acres. 
They generally spread over grounds abounding with 
trees and bushes of the softest wood, as maple, 
birch, poplar, willow, &c. ; and to preserve dams 
against inundation, the beaver always leaves sluices 
near the middle, for the redundant water to pass off. 
When the public works are thus completed, the 
beavers separate into small companies, to build 
cabins or houses for themselves. These are built 
upon piles along the borders of the poud ; and are 
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of an oval construction, resembling a bee-hive ; they 
vary from four to ten feet in (liameter,iiaccording to 
the n umber of families they are to accommodate. 

These dwellings are never less than two stories 
high, generally three ; and sometimes contain four 
apartments. Their walls are from two to four feet 
thick, formed of the same materials with the dams. 
On the inside they are smooth, but left rough with- 
out, and impenetrable to rain. The lower story is 
about two feet high ; the second is formed by a floor 
of sticks covered with mud, and the upper apartment 
terminates with an arched roof. Through each 
floor there is a passage, and the uppermost floor is 
always above the level of the water. Each side of 
these huts has two outward doors: one on the land- 
side, to admit of their going out to seek provision 
that way ; another under the water, and below where 
it freezes, to preserve their communication with the 
pond. 

The male and female always pair ; and in Sep- 
tember they lay up their winter stock, consisting of 
bark and the tender twigs of trees; during the 
winter is the season of rest and repose, and each 
family enjoys the fruits of its labour, without pilfer- 
ing from any other. Towards spring, the females 
produce their young, to the number of three or four. 
Soon after, the male goes out to collect firs and 
vegetables, occasionally coming home, but never to 
make a long stay, till the end of the year. Yet, if 
any injury happen to their works, the whole society 
are soon collected by some unknown means, and they 
all join together to repair the damage. Whenever an 
enemy approaches their village, the beaver who first 
perceives the unwelcome stranger, strikes on the 
water with his tail, and the whole tribe instantly 
plunge into it. In Canada, the colour of the beaver 
varies much ; the most esteemed shade is black, 
and they have been found perfectly white ; but the 
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general colour of the species is a chesnut brown. In 
this state of nature they will live fifteen or twenty 
years. Tlie qualities of its valuable fur require no 
description. 

Cattle in Canada are rather small, and the cows 
and oxen lean and poor, being kept so many months 
confined in stalls, and poorly fed ; the oxen are 
sometimes used for the plough, and in carts. The 
sheep are small, and have but little fleece ; but 
their coarse wool answers the purpose of the country- 
people, who dress it for their clothing The swine in 
Canada are a long-legged narrow-backed species, very 
hartly, but much inferior to the English breed. 

The poultry, consisting of turkeys, geese, ducks, 
and fowls, are in general very good, and the first 
are so hardy, that they will frequently roost upon the 
trees during winter. 

On the way from Quebec to the town of Three 
Rivers, few crosses remain on the road- sides, atid 
even these are but little noticed. They are generally 
about twenty or thirty feet high, and adorned with 
all the instruments employed in the crucifixion of 
Christ, as the hammer, nails, pincers, a flask of vine- 
gar, sponge, ladder, and the spear with which the 
soldier pierced his side. Tlie crown of thorns is 
placed in the centre of the cross, and the cock which 
crowed on Peter’s account, is always placed at the 
top ; some of these crosses are railed in. One part of 
the town of Three Rivers, towards that of St. Mau- 
rice, is considerably elevated, and commands a beau- 
tiful prospect of the St. Lawrence and the opposite 
shore. The other part of the town lies level with 
the water; this, though a small town, ranks as the 
third in Lower Canada. Most of the houses are 
paltry wooden buildings, containing a few rooms on 
the ground-floor, and a garret above; they have 
generally small intervals between them, apparently 
to prevent accidents by fire, and the streets being 
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narrow and unpaved, are very unpleasant in dry 
windy weather, on account of the sand. The public 
buildings here, are the Convent of St. Ursula, the 
Roman Catholic church, and the old monastery of 
the Recollets, at present a gaol, a, court of justice, 
&i\ The French church here is a plain stone build- 
ing, roofed with shingles painted red, and a small 
belfry and spire, covered with sheets of tin. Imme- 
diately after service is over, it is a frequent custom 
to sell the seats in the church by auction, which are 
bid for accordingly by rhe crowd. The English 
church here is very small, being part of the chapel 
formerly occupied by the Franciscan friars : the other 
part is appropriated to a court of justice. Service is 
only performed on Sunday mornings, and is very 
thinly attended. 

The trade of Three Rivers is confined chiefly to 
the supplying the inhabitants of the town and the 
adjacent country with European-manufactured goods, 
and West-Indian produce. Several females here 
make a variety of toys, pocket-books, purses, work- 
baskets, pin-cushions, &c. of bark curiously orna- 
mented with flowers, worked on the bark with elk- 
hair, died of various colours. The only brickmaker 
supposed to be in Canada, resides at a small distance 
from the town. 

Montreal has a singular appearance from the river, 
on account of the light gray stone of the new build- 
ings, and the tin-covered roofs of the houses. The 
interior of the town is heavy and gloomy, the build- 
ings being ponderous masses of stone, seldom more 
than two stories above the ground-floor, including 
garrets. The streets are laid out in a regular man- 
ner, but the only square, excepting the two markets, 
is the Place d’Armes, where the garrison used to 
parade. The French Catholic church occupies the 
whole of the east side, and on the south side, with 
some private houses, is a very good tavern, the 
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Montreal Flotcl. At the back of t i* town, jns- 
behind the new court-house, is the par.nle, where fhe 
troop-; are now exercised, and whicli, beimj;- ('onsi 
derably elevated, fonnsa steep bank, se\(‘riil Inindrnd 
yards in lenj^th. This is also an evcniie^* pronienado 
for the inhabitants. The number of inhabitants at 
Montreal is calculated at 12,000. The principal 
public buildings are, the General Hospital, the Hotel 
Dieii, the Convent of Notre Dame, the French 
Cathedral, the English Church, an old monastery of 
Franciscan friars, converted into Barracks, the Semi- 
nary, Court-House, Government-House, <!tc. 

The markets here are plentifully suplied with all 
kinds of provisions, cheaper than at Quebec, or 
Three Rivers ; and two newspapers are printed hor(' 
weekly, viz. the Gazette, and the Canadian Couraui. 

From Montreal to La Chine is a turnpike-road, 
about seven or eight miles in length, the only one in 
Lower Canada. There is also another road to Di 
Chine, that winds along the shore of the St. Liw- 
rence; and opposite to La Chine is the Indian vil- 
lage of Cachenonaga, which, divided into two or 
three streets, presents a miserable appearance, as 
neither man, woman, nor child seemed to be em- 
ployed there. Here several handsome Indian wo- 
men, with fine black hair, and light olive com- 
plexions, tinged with the bloom of health, were seen. 
»Some of the groups of women were observed nursing 
three or four European children with light hair, and 
Mr. Lambert was informed, that they frequently 
adopted the natural offspring of the white peo- 
ple, when abandoned by their parents. The In- 
dians of Cachenonaga cultivate a little corn, and 
breed hogs and poultry, but principal! v subsist upon 
hunting and fishing. The house of their chief was 
little better furnished than the rest, and he was a very 
drunken character. 

At Montreal a Roman Catholic funeral was ob- 
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scrvi;d ; and at its head marched an old man in his 
common dress, carrying something like a pestle and 
mortar; n( xt to him was a little boy dressed in a 
black hood, or cowl, over a white surplice, which 
partly covered a cloth black petticoat; but he 
bore a wooden cross four times as tall as himself. 
The priest then followed, dressed in the same style, 
with the addition of two long pieces of white cloth, 
edged with black, each of which terminated at the 
bottom with a square piece marked with a cross, and 
hung down over his shoulders before him. The body 
was supported by four men, and followed by two or 
three people in ihcir common dress ; the coffin was of 
common deal, not even painted, and partly covered 
with a very mean pall. 

Another funeral was of a superior kind, being 
attended by four priests, ten boys, one beadle, and 
tliree men (tarrying a wooden box and wax tapers; 
the coffin, no better than the one preceding, was 
supported on a bier, and carried by four men. 
Neither bearers nor mourners wore black. The 
])riests and the boys were dressed like those that 
attended the other funeral ; but instead of a large 
wooden cross, they carried a silver one, fixed upon a 
long black staff. 

The boundary line between Canada and the United 
States, is about eighteen miles from St. John's, and 
passes across Richlieu river, within a few miles of 
that lake. From St. John's to the entrance of Lake 
Champlain are scarcely any settlements; but both 
the shores of Richlieu river are lined with woods, 
through which a few straggling log-huts are ^seen at 
intervals 

The Lsle of Noix is situated near the boundary 
line ; upon this are the remains of a small fortification 
which, during the American wars, had been alter- 
nately occupied by tlie French, the English, and the 
Americans. Lake Champlain is beautifully diversi- 
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fied with islands; that of La Motte lies at the 
entrance of the Richlien river, near the lonf^uc of 
land forming Missisque Bay. But, as the name 
implies, the most extensive is Grand Isle, twenty- 
four miles in length. The Americans have ciianged 
the French name of this to North ILto, and nnoilun* 
large island below it is called South Hero. J'Ik* 
smaller ones, scattered in various parts of the lako, 
add much beauty to the scenery, especially a c!n<t( i 
of islands, called the Brothers. Along the sh. r , 
tiiimerous houses are to be seen, many hands(uiic, 
and all superior to those of Canada; tlu^ \vi‘st sid-‘ 
belongs to the state of New York, a!ul tiie ( ast to 
that of Vermont, the Switzerland of the Dniltd 
States. 

Albany, it is remarked, has increased mnch in 
size, wealth, and population, a number of handsome 
dwellings and public buildings being erected, and 
the old Dutch-built houses, with the gidde ends 
towardvS the street, dimiiiislud. One street here is 
said to bear a striking roseml)lanco to the Hnymarkct 
ill London. It is the custom here, for all the American 
taverns to have a sort of public table, at. which the 
inmates of the house and travellers dine together, 
at a certain hour, from two to three o’clock. 'Fhey 
breakfast at eight in the morning, upon rump-steaks, 
fish, eggs, and a variety of cakes, with tea and cof- 
fee. The last meal is at seven in the evening, and to 
the former fare has the addition of cold fowl, ham, 
&c. Brandy, hollands, and other spirits, are allowed 
at dinner, hut other liquors arc charged for extra. 
Knglisl^ breakfasts and teas, generally speaking, are 
meagre repasts, compared to those of America. 
Many ])rivate families live nearly in the same style ; 
and formerly, pies, pufldings, and cider used to 
grace the breakfast-table, but they arc now disc arded 
from genteel tables, and only seen at farm-houses 
and small taverns. 
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Mr. Lambert having remained at New York 
upwards of six weeks, on the 9th of January, 1808, 
he went on board one of the regular packets, for 
Charlestown, in South Carolina, which city he arrived 
at, after a rough and tedious passage of fourteen 
days. 


CHAP. VIL 

Charlcfitown — Houses — The Yellow Fever — Public 
Bnildiufjs — Hotels — The Planters — The Gen- 
try — Shopliccyers — Carriages — A Huntsman — 
Riding — Trained Duelists — Vauxhall — Sulli- 
van s Island. — Slaves — Religion — Marriages — 
F unerals — Columbia — Literature — Savannah — 
Alligators — A Forest on Fire — Pocataglio — 
Negroes — Rude Waggoners — Climate iniprov- 
ing — Pine Barrens — Swamps, 

The site of Charlestown resembles New York, in 
being upon a point of land, ut the confluence of the 
rivers Ashley and Cooper. The town is built on a 
light sandy soil, and the streets extend east and west 
between the two rivers. The number of dwelling- 
houses, here, are estimated at about 3000, and most 
of them standing in narrow and confined streets, with 
the footway of bricks, under the idea that stone pave- 
ment increases the heat during summer. The houses 
near the water-side, in Meeting-street and East Bay, 
are lofty, and closely built, of bricks of a dark-brown 
colour, that, from their porous nature, resist the wea- 
ther better than the firm close brick of the northern 
states. Houses bear a very high rent ; in some streets, 
those iidapted for shops being upwards of 300/. 
per annum, and those along the bay, with the ware- 
Imuses, for nearly double. The shipping, as at New 
York, lie in the wharfs close to the town. Almost 
every house is furnished with balconies, or verandas, 
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shaded with Venetian blinds. Tlie principal object 
ill building houses here\ seems to be that of makin^ 
them cool ; but there are a number of wooden bnild- 
in^iCs here of an inferior description. The Episcopal 
church of St. Michael is a lartre substantial editice, 
with lofty steeple and spire, and is situated at the 
four corners, formed by the intersection of Broad 
and Meeting streets, the two principal avenues in 
Charlestown. The Branch Bank of the United 
Slates occupies anotlier corner; this is a handsome 
building, but from the intermixture of marble and rt cl 
brick, rather of a motley appearance. At another 
corner of the street istlicGaol, with a court-yard and 
Armoury. Here a guard of fifty men assemlile every 
night, to be in readiness to act in case of emergency. 
The Library is not far from this s])ot ; the ground- 
floor of which is appropriated to the courts of law. 

The streets of Charlestown appear to bo very 
agreeably shaded by a tree, called the ‘‘ prides of 
India,’* which is planted in rows along the foot-paths. 
Its leaves and branches afford an excellent shelter 
from the sun ; and in consequence of what are called 
its poisonous qualities, no insects can live upon it. 
Its flowers, when in blossom, resemble the lilac, and 
.‘ts yellow berries are about the size of a cherry. 

These trees emit a ])owerful odour, which, where 
they are planted thickly, is often sickly and unplea- 
sant; and the copious perspiration from their leaves 
must inevitably affect the atmosphere, and, with the 
putrid exhalations from sewers, bogs, drains, marshes, 
and swamps, cannot fail to accumulate those gross 
putrescent fluids which cause a variety of irregular, 
nervous, bilious, and intermitting fevers, and ulti- 
mately that dreadful scourge, the yellow fever. 
After what the people of Charlestown have suffered, 
it is surprising they should allow so many stagnant 
pieces of water to remain in different jxirts of the 
town and neighbourhood. In a field on the out- 
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skirts of this place, and very near the road-side, it is 
conunon to collect dying and dead horses, and leave 
them to bo devoured by a crowd of ravenous dogs 
and tiirkey-bu7zards. A part of the common, also, 
at tlie back of the town, is a perfect Golgotha, where 
pilcsof horses’ bones serve the negro- women as stands 
for their tubs. The other public buildings here con- 
sist of a poor-house, a college or rather grammar- 
school, an orphan-house, and a theatre. 

The latter is a plain brick-building, in Bread- 
street, about the size of the Circus, or Surrey 
Theatre, but not so handsomely fitted up. This is 
under the management of Mr. Plaeide, as is ^Iso the 
garden dignified by the name of Vauxhall. This is 
situated near the theatre, and is surrounded by a 
brick wall, but is by no means equal to some of the 
tea-gardens near Ijoiidon; however, vocal and instru- 
mental concerts are performed here in the summer, 
when some of the singers at the theatre are engaged 
for the season. The principal hotel at Charlestown 
is the Planters’ in Meeting-street; among the rest that 
bear that title, there is not one much superior to au 
English public-house. Genteel company here is 
confined to the planters, principal merchants, pub- 
lic officers, divines, lawyers, and physicians. The 
first of these generally have handsome houses, and 
live, while their cash lasts, like ]irinces, and enter- 
taining strangers with the greatest liberality, when 
nothing affords tliein more satisfaction than to see 
their guests drop gradually under the table after 
dinner ; yet, whatever credit the planters of Carolina 
deserve upon these considerations, so flatteringly 
extolled by some of the American geographers, the 
payment of their debts can never be reckoned among 
their good qualities. 

It. seems, though the planters are considered the 
wealthiest people in the state, as they generally re- 
ceive money in advance for their cotton and crops of 
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r’ce, they are often without a single dollar. At the 
time of payment, whut is not squandered in good 
eating and drinking, is probably got rid of in an 
excursion to the Northern States in their tandems, 
curricles, &(\ attended by livery-servants, out-riders, 
cS:c. This short career being over, they return, not 
to their town-houses, but to their plantations, where, 
with hundreds of slaves about them, and enttle 
of various kinds, they are often without buttt r, 
clieese, and even milk, for many weeks; and foddir 
is fre<|ucntly so scarce, that the cattle being in a 
starving condition, are sud’ered to range in the pine- 
l>arrows and woods. Tiie houses, also, are not in a 
betrer state than the inhabitants; and as to the dwell- 
ings of their negroes, they seem to defy all descrip- 
lion. The planter’s mode of living is followed more 
or less by most of the people of easy circumstances 
in Charlestown, and though charged with a certain 
degree of pride and haughtiness, they have generally 
gained an ascendency over the hearts of their guests, 
and established a character for hospitality, which will 
not easily be obliterated. 

Very different from the farmers of the northern and 
western states, who are iiidefatigably employed from 
morning till night, the gentry of Carolina loll at llieir 
ease under the shady piazza before the house, smok- 
ing segars, and drinking sangoree, whilst his numerous 
slaves are employed in a rice-swamp or cotlon-tield. 
As there are many !)orrowers here, the lenders of 
course are correspondent. Even some of the di- 
vines in Charlestown are not ashamed of taking a 
part in this lucrative concern, whilst they arc preach- 
ing to their creditors the necessity of laying up trea- 
sure in heaven. The merchants, traders, and shop- 
kee])ers, sell nothing under 50 per cent., even for 
rctidy money, and where tliey have not given much 
credit, they frequently realize a fortune, though it 
oben happens that people have a number of debts 
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to get in after they have retired from business. Tlie 
coaches, chariots, and chaises here, are often old and 
shaljby ; and though the horses are excellent, they 
are badly broke in, starting at almost every object 
they meet. Here is a race-course about a mile and 
a half from tlie town, where the four-mile heats run 
for by American-bred horses, are mostly performed in 
eight minutes, and sometimes in seven. The inferior 
classes, concluding the day in humble imitation of 
their betters, are described as coming into town at 
night, reeling under the powerful effects of wine, 
rum-punch, gin-sling, and sangorce. 

Riding, fisliing, hunting, and shooting, are the com- 
mon diversions among the Carol ineans, and as they are 
generally good shots, a rifleman makes sure of a 
(leer or a wild turkey at 150 yards* distance. A 
huntsman with a smooth-barrelled gun, will kill a 
deer, at bis utmost speed, at 100 yards. Deer- 
hunting, into tlio lower country, is a favourite amuse- 
ment of country gentlemen, who form hunting clubs 
once a month, or oftener, besides their own private 
sport; however, when the deer are roused by the 
bounds, they are either shot immediately by the f>er- 
sons stationed on cither side the bays, or meet the 
same fate at the (iin\*rent stands previously occupied 
by huntsmen. To make this object more sure, dou- 
ble-barrelled guns are mostly used, loaded with buck- 
shot. Fowling is a sport not much entered into, 
and when game of this kind is wanted, people who 
have servants, generally send them out to procure it. 
As the young men in the upper part of the state are 
particularly fond of riHe-shooting, articles, instead of 
being put up by auction, are shot for with rifles, at a 
small price for each shot: and this is esteemed a 
more honourable and useful mode than that of 
raffling, used in another part of the province. The 
people of Carolina being generally good horsemen, is 
ascribed to their allowing boys to commence rid- 
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ing at seven or eight years of age, either to school or 
upon errands, and, from the circumstance of l)€ing 
allowed the use of a gun soon after, they become 
expert huntsmen. 

So partial are the Carolineans to riding, that even 
in Charlestown few ladies are seen out of doors, ex- 
cept in carriages, which renders the streets of that 
place very deficient in that liveliness which distifi- 
guishes the cities of London, Paris, and the Broad- 
way of New York. 

The youth of both sexes, in Carolina, from being 
sudercd to tyrannize over the young slaves, and the 
indulgence of their early passions and propensities, 
are too apt to acquire a rash and uncontrollable temper, 
which, among the young men, give rise to number- 
less quarrels and challenges; hence duels are no- 
where so frequent in any other part of the United 
States. During Mr. Lambert’s short stay of six 
months in that part of the country, upwarrls of 
fourteen duels were fought, that came to his know- 
ledge, and not one of them bloodless; as none of the 
parties escaped being killed or wounded. Another 
duel which he heard of, was fought with rifles, at only 
seven paces’ distance, in which both parlies, young 
men of respectable parents, were killed; this fashion 
has unfortunately brought too many youths into the 
habit of training themselves as duelists. 

During two or three months of the summer or 
sickly season at Charlestown, as the Vauxliall garden 
is by no means safe after a sultry day, the gentecd 
part of the inhabitants either shut themselves in their 
houses, or retire to Sullivan’s Island, situate in llie 
harbour, about six miles below the city. A new set- 
tlement here is called MouUreville, from Major-gene- 
ral Moultrie, who in 1776 defeated the nttenujt of 
Sir Peter Parker, and the squadron under him. to 
take Sullivan’s Island. Every part of this, whic:h is 
about three miles long, is now occupied, and contains 
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more than two hundred dwelling-houses, besides 
kitchens and out-offices. Packet-boats also ply at 
all times between Sullivan’s Island and Charlestown. 
In the latter place there are no white servants, but 
every kind of labour or drudgery is performed by ne- 
groes and people of colour. People who cannot pur- 
chase slaves at 500 or 600 dollars each, hire them by 
the month or year. Many persons get a handsome 
living by letting out slaves for six or ten dollars per 
month ; and they are also sent out to sell oysters, 
fruit, millinery, &'e., or as carmen and porters. Such 
slaves as are brought up to trades or professions, are 
let out as joui ncymen. 

In Charlesrown the number of slaves is 2 1,000, and 
that of the whites only 7,000; but though farmers 
and their families labour upon the ground in the 
northern parts of America, it is pretended, that to- 
wards the sea-coast it would be impossible to culti- 
vate the present extent of sw^amps and marshes with- 
out the aid of negroes. As a shocking instance of 
the inhuman feelings introduced by the slave trade, 
it appears that a few years since, w hen the market at 
Charlestown was overstocked with them, owing to 
close confinement and improper food seven hundred 
died in less than three montlis. At first carpenters 
were employed in making shells for the dead; but at 
length, to save expense, the bodies were cast into 
the river, and even left to be devoured by the turkey- 
buzzards; it was three months before the corporation 
put a stop to these proceedings, during which time 
nobody would eat any fish. 

The Mulattoes or pco|)le of colour are numerous 
in Charlcstowm, and many of them are free, but more 
insolent and debauched than the negroes, and the 
females arc frc(jiiently handsome and good figures. 
The African negroes, though often dull, stupid, and 
insolent, arc more robust and capable of field-labour 
than those born in Carolina, who, notwithstanding, 
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make gfood domestic servants, from their being used to 
houses or farms from their infancy. They have so 
high an opinion of themselves from this and other 
reasons, that one of them observed, on seeing a drove 
of newly imported negroes on their way to a planta- 
tion in the country, “ Ah ! dey be poor devils ; me 
fetch ten of deni, if massa swap me.’’ 

The old negroes, both men and women, are very 
attentive to religious duties, and have pews in the 
cliurches and chapels of Charlestown appropriated to 
their use. Unlike the Canadians and American In- 
dians, who are caught by the pomp and ceremonies 
of the Roman Catholic religion, the negroes here 
receive wnth eagerness the pleasing doctrine of faith 
without works ; and the want of ceremony here is 
often made up by the thundering anathemas of the 
preacher, whilst his black hearers, in common with 
their white brethren, fall down, shouting, bawling, 
and crying, till they are nearly exhausted. Much 
of this extravagance has been got rid of within 
a few years, at Charlestown, especially since several 
of these preachers were pelted and dragged out 
of their pulpits by some young men of the town, 
and obliged to decamp for fear of having their meet- 
ing-houses pulled down. These violent proceed- 
ings were winked at by the people in power, as it was 
found these fanatical preachers did much harm, 
though calm dispassionate religion, of whatever de- 
nomination it may be, has never been withheld from 
the negroes, but rather encouraged; under which the 
negroes have been found very orderly and, even de- 
vout in their demeanour on Sundays, &c., and, when 
dressed in their best, consider themselves as much 
above the slaves as the whites consider themselves su- 
perior to both. Where the Africans are well treated 
they often live to a very great age, 80, 90, and 100 
years ; and in 1 805, a negro woman died in Penn- 
sylvania at the age of 1 1 6. 
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Free toleration in re‘ligion is allowed to its fullest 
extent in Sotitli Carolina; but the service of the Epis- 
cojr.il churches of the United States is the same as 
that of England, except in such parts as have been 
accommodated to the reigning government. Instead of 
liis majesty, the royal family, the nobility and parlia- 
ment, they pray for the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives. The creed of Athanasius is omitted, and 
some slight alterations have been made in the text of 
tlie common prayer. 

Marriages arc solemnized by clergymen of all per- 
suasions, and also by justices of the peace; the latter 
are subject to the fine of a hundred pounds curren(*y, 
though this law is never enforced. Funerals are 
jie.rformcd much in the same manner as they are at 
New York, excepting that in Charlestown they are 
attended by women as well as men. The corpse is 
placed on a kind of hearse or cart, covered with a pall, 
over which is a roof supported by four pillars. This 
is drawn by one horse driven by a shabby negro; the 
friends and relatives wear mourning crape, &c.; but 
strangers appear in coloured clothes. Before they 
set out, refreshments are regularly served out, and 
sprigs of rosemary or lavender given to each attend- 
ant. And as the negroes imitate the whites in their 
funerals, it is curious to see a negro par'^on and clerk; 
but the bells never toll upon these occasions at Charles- 
town, Till 1807 an undertaker was not known at this 
place, as carpenters and others were in the habit of 
making all the coffins that were wanted. 

Though the scat of government was not removed 
from Charlestown to Columbia till the year 1789, and 
with it all the public records, except those relating 
to property; the offices attached to government were 
divided in such a manner, that each of the principal 
ones had a seat at both places. Columbia is situated 
just below the confluence of the Broad and Saluda 
rivers, about 115 miles from Charlestown. The stale- 
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Louse, being* upon a beautiful eminence, may be soiMi 
at a distance of many miles in various parts of lln- 
country. The town not containing more than 2()() 
houses, is rather still, except when enlivened by tin* 
transit of goods from the upper country. Hemp, 
cotton, and vines are successfully cultivated in the 
vicinity, and oil mills, rope walks, and some manu- 
factories are established in the town. 

Arts, sciences, and literature, it is observed, receive 
but little encouragement in South Carolina, where 
the s|X)rts of the field, the pleasures of the bottle, ami 
the conviviality of the tabic, have more attraction tiian 
the belles lettres. Three newspapers, however, are 
published liere every day. The City Gazette for 
Charlestown was begun in 1783; this and the Courier 
are morning papers, the former violently democra- 
tic, and the latter equally so for federalism. Tin? 
Times is an afternoon paper, and in politics adopts a 
medium between the two extremes. 

The town of Savannah is built upon an open sandy 
plain, about fifty feet above the level of the river. 
This place is well laid out for a warm climate, in the 
form of a parallelogram, about a mile and a quarter 
long, and half a mile wide. The streets are wide, 
and open into spacious squares, each having a pump 
in the centre, surrounded by a small plantation of 
trees; the benefits of which are considerably diminish- 
ed by the want of pavement and foot-paths; hence the 
passenger sinks ankle deep in sand at every step, and 
ill windy weather the nuisance is intolerable. The 
houses Imilt of wood are divided from each other by 
court-yards, except in two or three streets, where 
they are closely built. I’he principal street, called 
the Bay, has a range of brick buildings extending 
nearly three-quarters of a mile, o|)}>osite to which is 
a beautiful walk, planted with a double row of the 
pride of India, Ixifore noticed at (’harlestovvu. 

The several swampy islands with vvliieh the ri\( r 
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lias been intersected, have been converted into excel- 
lent rice trrounds. 

The public building at Savannah consist of the 
Branch Bank of the United States, the Excliange, 
lour or five places of worship, and a gaol, the latter 
standing upon a common some distance from the 
town. Upon the same common a burial-ground has 
been very judiciously made, the toinb-stones in which 
are shaded by willows and the pride of India. But 
though Savannah is situated so much higher than 
('harlcstown, as they arc both in the neighbourhood 
of swamps, neither are healthful; hence adventurers, 
after residing some time for the purposes of emolu- 
ment, generally retire to their native country, or to 
some other part more congenial to their health and 
circumstances. Georgia, like Carolina, is also sub- 
ject to frecjuent storms, hurricanes, and inundations; 
and, since the revolutionary war, has not increased 
in jiroportion with tlie rest of the states in the Union, 
though three newspapers are published at Savan- 
nah, and religious toleration is exercised to its full 
extent. 

Proceeding up Savannah river, a number of alli- 
gators of difi'erent sizes were seen ; the largest was 
about eight feet long, and from sixteen to eighteen 
inches diameter in the thickest part of the body. Some 
were swimming with their heads above water, and 
others basking in the sun upon the branches of trees 
that projected into the river. Their colour, when 
just aj)pearing out of the water, is a dark green, but 
when dry it resembles a log of wood. The party 
fired at several, hut were not certain whether any 
were killed, as the balls often rebounded from their 
hotlics, as from a coat of mail. In the upper part 
of the river, it was said, they grow frequently to the 
length of eighteen or twenty feel, and are thought 
to he more sluggish and cunning, than active and 
courageous : however, during tlie passage, Mr. Lam- 
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bert was convinced of the intrepidity of a younp; one, 
not more than four feet long. Me discovered 
lying near the root of a large tree, the ])r()jeetinu- 
])ranehes of which prevented tlie boat from going 
close to the shore. Being twice fired at with a mus- 
ket and a pistol loaded with ball, as ho did not stir, 
he was tlsought dead, and the party were making tlu ir 
w\ay W'ith the boat through the branches to take hir]), 
when he rose up, made a circuit round the tre«‘, and 
with the most apparent indiflerence walkt'd inlo tJi<‘ 
water, swimming slowly off, and, as if con (‘ions of 
their inability to hurt him, kept his eye steadily fixed 
upon them. Some others that they fired at, tlu y ob- 
served, twisted their bodies with as much c’ase, and 
nearly in the same manner, as a large eel, and then 
plunged into the w'atcr. Tcrrehins or tortoises of va- 
rious sizes w'cre also seen basking in the sun like the 
alligators, with whom they are said to live in harmony 
in the same hole, as they cannot possibly become an ar- 
ticle of food for that voracious animal. The conductor 
of the boat was a great enemy to alligators, and fired at 
every one he saw. Having once got a young oni‘ in 
his boat, thinking he had completely killed it, it. re- 
vived whilst he was going on shore, and escaped into 
the water. From the trees and shrubs that hung over 
the river, the boats generally keep at a rt'spc?etful dis- 
tance, on account of the. great numiier of water- 
vij)ers reclining on the l|;anches, as they ani apt to 
spring into them. Several of these noxious rcjifili'S, 
found coiled up in the brandies, were killerl. The 
shores also abounded with a speci( s of the wati'r rat- 
tlesnake, wlmse bite was deadly. 

Having arrived at Purrysbnrgh after a pleasant ex- 
cursion of about twenty-five miles up flu' river, they 
sot out next day on their return to Charlestown, when 
the increased heat of the weatlu'r lead brought out 
upon the surface of the road a nmnlier of black and 
other snakes, that were either running along the. 
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orround, or susjK'nflod from tlic branc hes of the trees. 
lltM'c' the travellers observed a peat variety of birds, 
of liaiidsome plumae^e and agreeable note. 

After passing a disagreeable ‘night at Pocotaglio, 
they left it at two in tlje morning, when the driver 
was scareedy able to see his road ; however, having to 
pa.'^s through a wood where it was narrow, it was im- 
possible to deviate much from the track without run- 
ing against the trees, which had nearly happened 
more than once, and ncithing less than the loss of a 
wh(‘cl was justly apprehended. The sun did not rise 
before six o’clock, and it was a considerable time 
before the vapours and the heavy dew had dispersed; 
but when just in the midst of an extensive pine bar- 
ren, they W'ore again suddenly enveloped in what they 
supposed to have been a thick fog, though in pro- 
ceeding further, they perc'eived it to be the smoke of 
a largo forest on fire. Still no flames were discerni- 
ble; as they rode on, the smoke continued to thicken 
to such a degree that they could not see their two 
loaders, and even respiration became difficult. Not 
used to any thing of this nature, the travellers began 
to doubt of the propriety of proceeding, as they ex- 
[)ectcd every moment to be enveloped in the flames 
from which this immense body of smoke had issued; 
but this was the only road, unless they had returned 
back to Pocotaglio, which would have delayed them 
a whole day. In the mean w^ile, as the driver cheered 
them with the hopes of arriving at a log-hut, where 
he intended to change horses, they continued, till, 
having rode upwards of three miles through the 
smoke, they would have passed the log-hut at last 
without seeing it, had not a negro been stationed at 
some distance to wait their arrival. At this log-hut 
they learnt that the forest had been set on fire a day or 
two before, in order to clear the groiuid of the long 
grass and brushwood ; but that in consequence of the 
very dry weather, the flames had spread further than 
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was intruded, whilst the smoke settled in the forest 
merely from the want of wind to disperse it. hen 
the horses were ap^in put to, the driver p)t one oftln^ 
negroes to run before the leaders till they could get 
clear of the smoke, because the horses fri*sh out of 
the stable could not see their way, and seemed much 
alarmed. Fortunately, in less than half an hour the 
smoke began to clear away; and afterwards, as the 
day proved extremely fine, they enjoyed all the 
beauty of summer without its sultry heat. All the 
trees and shrubs were still in leaf, and many in blos- 
som, and the air was impregnated with the fragrant 
perfume of the yellow jasmines, and various sj ecii s 
of honeysuckle and woodbine. 

They passed several plantations, wlure the iK'groes 
were busy hoeing and planting; men, women, and 
boys being alike employed, and each had a se})arate 
piece of ground marked out for tlie day’s work. Some 
planters, when their negroes’ tasks are finished, allow 
them to work for themselves in small gardens; and 
when they fi\ll into the hands of wcll-dispos(‘d per- 
sons, they experience little more of slavery than the 
name. A few of these favoured negroes have heeu 
known to save enough out of their little gardens acid 
live stock to ]jnrchase their freedom. 

Tliough only ten miles remained of the road to 
Charlestown ; owing to the sandy soil, and the chep 
ruts caused by the narrow wheels of the country 
waggons, the travellers did not reach this place till 
seven in the evening; most of the produce of the 
upper part and the interior parts of the state being 
brought to Charlestown in these waggons. From a 
little digression concerning the waggoners, it setans 
these people are familiarly called crackers, probably 
from the smack of their whips. They arc said to ho 
often very rude and insolent to strangers, and even 
town’s people whom they meet on the roads, ospo- 
cially if they happen to be genteel. Instances were 
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mentioned of their having acted the part oi‘ robbers, 
but they generally confine themselves to a few mis- 
chievous pranks, which they soften unrler the name 
of jokes. In almost every part of the United Slates, 
it was understood, there seemed to be a universal an- 
tipathy betwcien the town’s peoph^ and these wag- 
goinns, who lose no opportunity of bantering each 
other. The waggoner constantly rides on one of the 
shaft-horses, guiding the leaders with his long whip: 
their long legs, lank figurc^s, and spare countenances, 
present a curious appearance, particularly if a string 
of them happen to pass along at one time. 

The climate of Charlestowm, it should have been 
observed, is l)eYond doubt in a state of ])rogressive 
ameli»)ratiou. At its first settlement it was so un- 
h<‘.ilihy in the autumnal months, that the public 
t)iiiers wen* sliut up from June to October, and the 
])eople retired iiito the country ; now the reverse 
takes place, and planters come in those months to 
the city. And though Charlestown is still subject to 
epidemic fevers, the natives are seldom atl'ected ; this 
lias l)ecn the reason they call the prevailing disease 
tlie “ strangers' fever.” 

The upper eountry has, after all, the most decided 
advantage over the lower, whilst during the winter 
months, people from the northern stales come to 
Charlestown for the recovery of their health, or to 
avoid the piercing coldness of their own elimate. 
Vegetation may be said to’coniniencc. in Carulina in 
February, when several trees are in full blossom, and 
in Mareli and April the farmer’s business begins. 
The cold comes on again in December, and vegetation 
is cheeked till the returning spring. 

In the pine-barrens a habitation is seldom seen ex- 
cept at the intervals of ten or twelve miles, or near 
tlic entrance of a savanna or swamp, as the plant- 
ations generally lie at a considerable distance from 
the road, and have paths of communication with them 
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I'lit tliroui;li tlu‘ woods, so lluit tnivi-llin^* lliroiigli the 
soutlu'rn states, a person is enveloped in a ^)ntirnitd 
forest. These pine-barrens having no stones on their 
surface, for eighty or more miles from the sea, the 
land rises almost imperceptibly to that distance, 
where the height is said to be near two hundred feet 
above the level of tlie ocean. 

There is little or no underwood ; this is caused 
by the custom of burning the dry grass in the spring, 
conserpiently, as a great number of trees half con- 
sumed, or ready to Adi with the first gust of wind, 
are frequently to be seen, the appearnneo is uinisuallv 
gloomy. It is also hazardous travelling near them 
in stormy weather; and very often the drivers of 
coaches, &c., have to descend, and cut away large 
trunks that encumber the road ; hut if they can find 
any other avenue through the trees, they will pro- 
bably go out of the way rather than have recourse to 
the axe. These pines arc ebiefiy of the pitch and 
yellow species, growing with a straight stem to the 
height of 100 feet or more, two-thirds of which are 
without branches. When the soil improves in the 
midst of these barrens, a variety of other trees spring 
up, viz. the live oak, red, white, and chesnut oaks, 
hickory, elm, beech, maple, &c., with numerous 
shrubs, plants, and flowers ; and in some places natu- 
ral hedges are formed of the shrubs and underwood 
that have escaped the fire. The Carolina live-oak is 
described as an evergreen, bearing a small leaf re- 
sembling a myrtle. It is so durable, and its parts 
have such adhesion, that it will not split, and a nail 
once driven into it, is with diflicnlty got out again. 
The long moss upon this oak blossoms in May. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The Riches of the Missouri River --Trees — Plants 
— Prairies — Rocks — Navitjated by Captains 
Lewis and Clarke — Extent of its Course — Lieu- 
tenant Pike — St. Charles — The Osage River — 
The Beaver — Customs of the Osages — Indian 
Chiefs — The Yanktons — The Pipe of Peace — 
Dances — Mode of Mourning — Dresses — Lodges 
of Buffalo Hide — Astonishment — The Northern 
Light . — The Mendans^ ^c . — Idea of God derived 
from the healing Art — Hunting the Buffalo —An 
Indian Game — The Sioux. 

To give a ** precise idea of the incalculable rich(‘s 
scattered along the sides of the iMissouri, would re- 
quire unlimited knowledge. The low bottoms are co- 
vered with large trees, especially the poplar and cot- 
ton trees, large enough for first-rate canoes ; the 
sugar-maple, tlie red and black w’alnut, so ustTul to 
joiners ; the red and white elm, the ihrce-thorned 
acacia, of which impenetrable hedges can be made ; 
the osier, the red and black mulberry, the lime-tree, 
the horse-chesnut, all of which are very plentiful ; 
red and white oak, fit for vessels, and all other sorts 
of timber; pine, and, on the rocky mountains, cedar, 
are common productions. It is impossible to enu- 
merate all the trees, which are unknown in other 
countries, and with whose uses and qualities we are 
yet unacquainted. The smaller plants are still more 
numerous. The Indians are aware of the virtues ol 
many of them ; some are used to heal wounds, others 
to poison arrows, some again for dyeing colours. They 
are very careful to conceal a plant which renders 
them for some instants insensible to the most vehement 
fire. They have been seen to take hold of red-hot 
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irons ami burning coals, without suffering any incon- 
venience. ^ 

“The lands in the neighbourhood (>(’ the Missouri 
are excellent, and when cultivated are cajuhle of 
yielding all the productions of the temperate climates, 
and even some of the hot ones ; such as wheat, maize, 
and every kind of grain ; common and sweet potatoes ; 
hemp, which seems to be an indigenous vegetable. 
Even cotton succeeds here, though not so well as t‘ar- 
ther south ; and the raising of it answers a good pur- 
pose, ns from a field of about two acres, a crop is ob- 
tained sufhcient to clothe a family The natural 
prairies are a great resource for them. They afford 
excellent pasture, and require but little labour to 
clear them. After one year’s exertion, a man may 
have his fields *duly prepared for crops. Brick and 
potter’s earth are very common ; and the Chinese 
knolin is reported to be found here — tlrat sub- 
stance to whi(!h porcelain owes its peculiar fineness. 
And there exists, on the borders of this grand river, 
salt-springs enough to furnish salt for the country 
when it shall become inhabited, and a great deal to 
spare. 

Saltpetre is found very abiindantly in numberless 
caverns near the Missouri. The rocks are generally 
calcarrous ; though there is one peculiar to this river. 
It is of blood-red colour, compact, yielding to a tool, 
hardening in the air, and receiving the neatest polish. 
The natives make their pipes of it. The strata are 
so extensive, that there is any quantity that may be 
wanted for other purposes. There are also quarries 
of marble ; but little more is as yet known lliati the 
colour, which is veined red. It is said that tlicre is 
a body of gypsum.’* 

The Missouri river presents a grand objec t of con- 
templation. • It was navigated in 1805 and 1806 V>y 
C aptains Lewis and Glaike, from its junction with \h(b 
Mississippi to its source, above 3000 miles, Its size 
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is fully as f»rcat at above a thousand miles before it 
joins thi Mississippi as at the junction, yet a num- 
ber of large rivers fall into it in the interval. It joins 
the Mississippi nearly in north latitude 38^, west 
longitude 99^' from Greenwich, After this junction 
it flows for 10 dcj;rees of latitude south, a course, 
including the windings, certainly exceeding 2000 
miles; so that the whole course of the Missouri, 
from its source to the ocean, exceeds five thousand 
miles. This is a length of course that will not easily 
be paralleled ; and almost the whole of this river is 
navigable. 

Since the annexation of Louisiana to the United 
States of America in the year lb!U3, that government 
has turned its attention on several successive occasions 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of the new territory, 
with a view to ultimate objects of colonization and 
commerce. In 1805 a party under the command of 
Lieutenant Pike, a young ofticer of bold and enter- 
prising spirit, was ordered to explore the Upper 
Mississippi, by extending along the whole of its chan- 
nel from its confluence with the Missouri to its source. 
This expedition sailed from St. Louis on the 9th of 
August, 1805, and returned to the same place on the 
30th of April, 1800, after successfully accomplish- 
ing the design of its appointment. 

In the course of the same year, Lieutenant Pike 
was chosen to the command of another expedition 
destined to explore the interior districts of Jxiuisiana, 
lying to the southwaid of the Missouri. He was in- 
structed to ascend the great Osage river to its 
source ; then to proceed towards the Arkansaw ; here 
he was to detach a party, under the command of 
Lieutenant Wilkinson, to descend this river as far as 
the Mississi|)pi ; while himself, with the rest of his 
men, ascended to its source. After visiting its head 
waters, he was direcled to seek the source of the Red 
river, and to follow lliut slroani to Natchitoches. 

N 2 
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'rhe tbrmor part ot* his plan he (‘xeoiilcfl aj^itMahlv 
to his orders ; but being ^H>wildered in the snowy re- 
gions at the head of the Arkansaw, he advanced too 
far to the westward, and struck the great river Del 
Norte, within the Spanish boundary. He was here 
arrested by a detachment of Spanish troops, and cur- 
ried prisoner to the capital of New Mexico ; whence, 
after a detention of a few months, he returned in 
July, 1809. 

But the most important expedition of discovery 
fitted out by the government of the United States, 
was that intrusted to the command of Captains D'vvis 
and Clarke, who were directed to explore the river 
Missouri from its confluence with tlie Mississippi to 
its source — to proceed thence across the moimtains, 
by the shortest route, to the first navigahle wnfea’ on 
the western side, which they were to follow as I’ar as 
the shores of tlie Pacific ocean. This ])arty entered 
the Missouri on the I4th of May, 1801, and look up 
their winter-cjuarters on the I0tl\ of the ensuing No- 
vember, in the country of the Mcndan Indians, hav- 
ing, by computation, proceeded 1600 miles. They 
resumed their voyage on the 7th of April, 180*3, and 
on the 18th of August reached the extreme navi- 
gable point of the Missouri, upwards of 8000 miles 
from its mouth. They here procured horses, and 
crossed the dividing chain of mountains for a distance 
of more than sixty miles, and having reached a na- 
vigable stream, descended in canoes to the mouth of 
the great Columbia river, which they reached on the 
15th of November. They passed the w inter among 
the Indians on the coast of the Pacific. On the 29tl] 
of March, 1806, they set out on their return, and 
reached St. Louis on the 23d of September following, 
after having travelled in all, by computation, nearly 
0000 miles. 

In the Slimmer of 1803 an expedition w”as planned 
hy tin- president of the United States, forlhe pm jiose 
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of discovci int; tlit^ course and scMirccs ijf‘ iIh^ Missotiri, 
and the most convenient water communication thence 
to the Pacific ocean. His private secretary, Captain 
Merriweathcr Lewis, and Captain William Clarke, 
both ofHcers of the army, were associated in the com- 
mand of this enterprise. After leceiving; the requi- 
site instructions. Captain l^wis left the seat of go- 
vernment, and being joined by Captain Clarke at 
Jx)iiisville, in Kentucky, proceeded to Louis, 
wliere tliey arrived in the month of December. 

The party consisted of nine young men from Ken- 
tucky, fourteen soldiers of the United States army, 
who volunteered their services, two French watermen, 
an inter])relor and hunter, and a black servant be- 
longing to Captain Clarke ; all these, cxcenl the last, 
were enlisted to serve us privates durin-^ the expedi- 
tion, and three serjeaiits were appointed from amongst 
them by the (•a))tains. In addition to these, were en- 
gaged a corporal and six soldiers, and nine warerinen, 
to accompany the expedition as far as the Mendan 
nation, in order to assist in carrying tiio stores, or re- 
pelling any attack. The necessary stores were subdi- 
vided into several bales, and one box, containing a 
small portion of each article, in case of accident. 
The party was to embark on board of three boats, 
two horses were at the same time to be led along the 
banks of the river, for the juirpose of bringing home 
game, or hunting in case of scarcity. 

St. Charles is a small town on the north bank of 
the Missouri, about twenty-one miles from its con- 
fluence with the Mississippi. It is situated in a 
narrow plain, sufficiently high to protect it from the 
annual risings of the river in the month of .June, 
and at the foot of a range of small hills, which have 
occasioned its being called Petite Goto, a name by 
whi(!li it is more known to the French than 1 )y that of 
St. Charles. One principal street, about a mile in 
lengtli, and running parallol with the river, divider 
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t he town, which is composed of iK'arly one h mid red 
small wooden houses, besides a chapel. The inha- 
bitants, about four hundred and fifty in number, arc 
chiefly descendants from the French of Canada ; and 
in their manners they unite all their careless jjjaiety, 
and the amiable hospitality of the best times of 
France ; yet, like most of their countrymen in Arm'- 
rica, they are but ill qualified for the rude life ol’ a 
frontier : not that they are without talent, for they 
f>ossess much natural genius, but their exertions are 
all desultory ; their industry is without system, and 
without perseverance. Tlie surrounding country, 
therefore, though rich, is not in general well culti- 
vated ; the inhabitants chiefly subsisting by hunting, 
and trade with the Indians, confine their culture to 
gardening, in which they excel. 

May 25th, they passed on the south side of tlui 
mouth of Wood River, on the north two small creeks 
and several islands, and stop}X(l for the night on the 
e ntrance of a creek on the north side, called by the 
French La Charette, ten miles from their last en- 
campment, and a little above a small village of the 
same name, which forms the last establishment of 
whites on the Missouri. 

The Osage river gives or owes its name to a nation 
inhabiting its banks at a consideralde distance from 
this place. Tbeir present name, however, seems to 
have originated from the French traders, as by them- 
selves and tbeir neighbours they are called the Was- 
bashas. Their number is between twelve and thir- 
teen hundred warriors, consisting of three tribes. In 
person the Osages are among the largest and best 
formed Indians, and are said to oossess fine military 
capacities. 

The Osages, says Mr. Bradbury, arc so (all and 
robust, as almost to warrant the apjilication of the 
term gigantic : few of tiicin appear to be under six 
feet, and many arc above it. Their shoulders and 
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visaGjes are broad, which tend to stroni^thpn the i(ha 
of their being giants. But residing ns they do in 
villages, and having made considerable advance in 
agriculture, they seem less addicted to war than their 
iiortiiern neighbours, to whom the use of rifles gives 
a great superiority. Among the peculiarities of this 
people, there is nothing more remarkable than the 
tradition relative to their origin. According to uni- 
versal belief, the founder of the nation was a snail, 
passing a quiet existence along the banks of the 
Osage, till a high flood swept him down to the Mis- 
souri, and left him exposed on the shore. The heat 
of the sun at length ripened him into a man, but 
with the change of his nature, he had not forgotten 
his native seats on the Osage, towards which he im- 
mediately bent iiis way. He was, however, soon 
overtaken by hunger and fatigue, when happily the 
great spirit appeared, and giving him a l)ow and 
arrow, shewed him how to kill and cook deer, and 
cover himself with the skin. He then proceeded 
to his original residence, but as he approached the 
river, he was met by a beaver, who inquired haughtily 
who he was, and by what authority he came to dis- 
turb his possession. The Osage answered, that the 
river was his own, for he had once lived on its 
borders. As they stood disjniting, the daughter of 
the beaver came, and having by her entreaties re- 
conciled her father to this young stranger, it was 
proposed that the Osage should marry the young 
beaver, and share with her family the enjoyment of 
tlie river. The Osage readily consented, and this 
happy union produced the village and the nation of 
the Wasbashas, or Usages, who for a long time pre- 
served a pious reverence for their ancestors, abstain- 
ing from the chase of the beaver, because in killing 
tliat animal they killed a brother of the Osage. Of 
late years, however, since the trade with the wliites 
has rendered beaver-skiiis more valuaide, the sane- 
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tity of those muternal relatives has visihlv diminishofl 
and the poor animals have nearly lost all the privi- 
leges of kindred. 

A prevalent practice among the Osages is, rising 
before day to lament their dead. The loss of a 
horse or a dog is as powerful a stinuilns to their 
lamentations as that of a relative or frieml. Being 
assured, (says Mr. Bnidburv,) that if I should he 
awake before day the following morning, I might 
certainly hear them ; I heard before day that the 
bowling had commenced, and, the better to escape 
observation, I wrapped a blanket round me, tied 
a black handkerchief on my head, and fastencfl 
on my belt, in which I stuck my tomahawk, and 
then walked into the village. The doors of the 
lodges were closed, but in the greater part of them 
the women were crying and howling in a tone that 
seemed to indicate excessive grief. On the outside 
of the village I heard the men, who always go out of 
the lodges to lament. I soon came within twenty 
paces of one, and could see him distinctly, as it 
was moonlight ; he also saw me, and ceased, upon 
which I withdrew. I was more successful with 
another, whom I approached nearer unobserved. He 
rested his back against the stump of a tree, and con- 
t'nued for about twenty seconds to cry out in a loud 
and high tone of voice, when he suddenly lowered to 
a low muttering, mixed with sobs; in a few seconds 
he again raised to the former pitch. When the 
Osages were in the habit of robbing the white settlers, 
it was customary with them, after they had entered 
the house, and before they proceeded to plunder, to 
])Iacken their faces, and cry. The reason they gave 
for this was, that they were sorry for the people wdiom 
they were going to rob. 

When the Osages go to war, they keep a watchful 
eye over the young men who are then making their 
first essay in arms, and such as appear to possess the 
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necessary qualifi<rations arc adinittcfi to the rank of 
warriors, or, according to their own idiom, brave men. 
But if any exhibit evident proofs of cowardice, on 
the return of the party tliey are compelled to assume 
the dress and character of women, and their doom is 
fixed for life, as no opportunity is afterwards afforded 
tliem to retrieve their character. The men do not 
associate with them, nor are they suffered to marry, 
or have any intercourse with the women : they may 
be treated with the greatest indignity by any warrior, 
as tliey are not suffered to resent it. 

But to return : Captain Clarke and the party re- 
mained some time on an eminence, to enjoy the de- 
lightful prospect of the plain, which spreads itself 
out till tlio eye rests upon the north-west hills at a 
great distance, and those of the north-east still farther 
off, enlivened by large herds of buffaloes feeding at a 
distance. Tlie soil of these plains is exceedingly 
fine ; there is, however, no timber, except on the 
Missouri ; all the wood of the Whitestone river not 
being suflicient to cover thickly one hundred acres. 
Aw Indian camp was observed on the opposite side; 
a speech was prepared, and some presents, and the 
chiefs and warriors sent for, who were received under 
a large oak tree, near to which the flag of the United 
States was flying. Captain Lewis delivered the 
speech, with his usual advice and counsel for their 
future conduct. Their chiefs were then acknow- 
ledged, by giving to the grand one a flag, a medal, 
a certificate, with a string of wampum ; to which was 
added, a chief’s coat, that is, a richly-laced uniform 
of the United States’ artillery corps, and a cocked 
hat and red feather. One second chief, and three 
inferior ones, were made or recognized by medals, 
a suitable present of tobacco, and some articles of 
clothing. The pipe of peace was then smoked, and 
the chiefs retired to a bower, formed of bushes by 
their young men, when they divided among each 
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other the presents, and smoked and ate, and lu Id a 
eouneil on the answer which they weri' to innk(' on 
tile morrow. The youn’i: people exercised iheirhovvs 
and arrows in shooliiCji: at. marks i’or heads, which 
were distributed t(i the lx*st marksmen ; and in the. 
oveninp; tiie whole paity daneed until a iatt* hour; 
in the course of their amusement, some knives, to- 
bacco, bells, tape, and binding', were thrown amon»- 
them, with which they were niueli pleased. Their 
musical instruments were the drum, and a s<>rt of 
little haa\ made of hiitlalo hide, dressed while, with 
sntall sh{»t or pebbles in it, and a bunch of hair lied 
to it. 

In the moinine the ( hii‘rs met, and sat dowai in a 
row, w’ith pipes of j>cacc liigl>ly ornamenU‘d, and all 
pointed towards tlie seats iulended for Captains Lew is 
and Clarke. AVhtm they arrived and were seated, 
the ^rand chief, whos(‘ Indian name Whnicha, is, in 
English, Shake-hand, and in Frencli, tiu* Delivt'rer, 
rose, and spoke at some hmgth, n{)pioving w hat ( ’ap- 
tain Clarke had sai<L and promising to follow the 
advice that liud been given him : — 

“ I see bi fore rne;^ said he, “ my great father’s 
tw^o sons. You see me, and the rest of our chiefs, 
and warriors, are very poor; w'O have neltlnr 

y»owder nor ball, lior knives; and our wone n aial 
children at tlie village have no clothes. I wish tlial, 
as my brothers have given me a ilag and a nu.‘dal. 
they w'Oiild give something to tliosc jjoor people, or 
Jet them stop and trade with the first boat whieh 
comes up the river, i will bring chiefs of the Ihnv- 
nees aufl M alias together, and make peace between 
them ; hut it is better that I should do it than my 
great father’s sons, for they will listen to me more, 
readily. I will also take some chiefs to your country 
in the spring ; but before that time I cannot leave, 
home. 1 went formerly to i\nt luiglisii, and tliey 
gave me a medal and some clothes ; when I went to 
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the Spanish, they ^ave me a medal, but nothing to 
keep it from mv skin : but now you give me medal 
and clothes, but still we are poor; and I wish, 
brothers, you would give us something for our 
squaws.’' 

He was followed by the rest of the chiefs, who 
spoke much to the same effect. After they had 
finished, one of the warriors promised to make peace 
wi!h the Ottoes a?id Missouris, the only nations with 
whom they were at war. They repeated that they 
wanted ])owder and ball ; and seemed anxious to be 
supplied with some of their great Father’s milk, the 
name by vviiieh tliey distinguish ardent spirits. Some 
tobaeco was tlx n given to each of the chiefs, and a 
certificate to two of the warriors who attended the 
chief. Mr. Durion was prevailed on to remain, and 
accompany as many of the Sioux chiefs as he could 
crdlect, down to the seat of government. His son 
also had a flag given him, some clothes, and provi- 
sions, with directions to bring about a peace between 
the surrounding tribes, and to convey some of their 
chic fs to see the president. They departed in the 
evening, and encamped on the opposite bank, accom- 
panied by the two Durions. The Indians are called 
the Yank tons, a tribe of the great nation of Sioux, 
about two hundred men in number, and inhabit the 
Jacques, Desmoines, and Sioux Rivers. In person 
they are stout, well-proportioned, and have a certain 
afr of dignity and boldness. In their dress they differ 
nothing from the other bands of the nations. They 
are fond of decorations, and use paint, porcupine 
quills, and feathers. Some of them wear a kind of 
necklace of white bears’ claws, three inches long, 
and closely strung together round their necks. They 
have only a few fowling-pieces, being pnerally 
armed with bows and arrows; in which, however, 
they do not appear as expert as the more northern 
Indians. 

AMERICA. 
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Captain Lewis, swinjj the Teton Indians were 
peaceable, went on shore, and remained during: the 
nio^ht, to see a dance, which was in a state of prepa- 
ration. He, with Captain Clarke, were mot on landing: 
by ten well-dressed young men, who took them up in 
a robe highly decorated, and carried them to a lan:c‘ 
council-house, where they were placed on a dressed 
buffalo’s skin, by the side of the grand chief. The 
hall, or council-room, was in the shape of three quar- 
ters of a circle, covered at the top and sides with 
skins, well-dressed and sewed together. Under this 
shelter sat about seventy men, forming a circle round 
the chief, before whom were placed a Spanish flag. 
In a vacant circle, of about six feet diameter, the pipe 
of peace was raised on two forked sticks, about six or 
eight inches from the ground, and under it the down 
of the swan was scattered ; a large fire, on which they 
were cooking provisions, stood near, and in the cen- 
tre, about four hundred pounds of excellent buffalo 
meat, as a present for the visitors. As soon as the 
party was seated, an old man got up, and after ap- 
proving what had been done, begged Captain Clarke, 
&c., to take pity on their unfortunate situation. This 
was replied to with assurances of protection. After 
he had ceased, the great chief rose and delivered an 
harangue to the same effect: then, with great solem- 
nity, he took some of the most delicate parts of the dog, 
which was cooked for the festival, and hold it to the 
flag by way of sacrifice : this done, he held up the 
pipe of peace, and first pointed it towards the heavens, 
then to the four quarters of the globe, and then to the 
earth, made a short speech, lighted the pipe, and pre- 
sented it to Captain Lewis and his companions. The 
whole having smoked, the chief again harangued his 
p^ple, after which the repast was served up. It con- 
sisted of the dog which they had been just cooking, 
this being a great dish among the Sioux, and used on 
all festivals; to this were added, pomltigon, a dish 
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made of buffalo meat, dried or jerked, and then 
pounded and mixed raw with grease and a kind of 
ground potato, dressed like the preparation of Indian 
rorn called homeny, to which it is little inferior. 
Having ate and smoked for an hour, and it becoming 
dark, every thing was cleared away for .the dance; 
a large fire being made in the centre of the house, 
giving at once light and warmth to the ball-room. 
The orchestra was composed of about ten men, who 
played on a sort of tambourine, formed of skin stretched 
across a hoop, and made a jingling noise with a long 
stick, to which the hoofs of deer and goats were hung; 
the third instrument was a small skin bag, with peb- 
bles in it : these, with five or six young men for the 
vocal part, made up the band. The women then 
came forward highly decorated ; some with poles in 
their hands, on which were hung the scalps of their 
enemies ; others with guns, spears, or different tro- 
phies, taken in war by their husbands, brothers, or 
connexions. Having arranged themselves in two 
columns, one on each side of the fire, as soon as the 
music began, they danced towards each other till they 
met in the centre, when the rattles were shaken, and 
they all shouted and returned back to their places. 
They have no step, but shuffle along the ground ; nor 
does the music appear to be any thing more than a 
confusion of noises, distinguished only by hard or 
gentle blows upon the buffalo skin : the song is per- 
fectly extemporaneous. In the pauses of tlie dance, 
any man of the company comes forward and recites, 
in a sort of low guttural tone, some little story or in- 
cident, which is either martial or ludicrous, or, as is 
often the case, voluptuous and indecent : this is taken 
up by the orchestra and the dancers, who repeat it in 
a higher strain,, and dance to it. Sometimes the 
orchestra performs first, and when it ceases, the wo- 
men raise their voices, and make a music more agree- 
able, that is, less intolerable, than that of the mu- 
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sicians. The dances of the men, which an always 
separate from the women, are conducted very nearlv 
in the same way, except that the men jum[) up and 
down instead of shiifHinp^; and in the war-dances the 
recitations are all of a military cast. T!ie harmony 
of the entertainment had nearly been disturbed by one 
of the musicians, who thinkinij he had not received 
a due share of the tobacco distributed chirine: tliu 
evening, put himself into a passion, broke one of tlie 
drums, threw two of them into the lire, and left the 
band. They 'vere taken out of the ti«*e : a bulllilo 
Tobeheld in one hand, and beaten with the other, by 
several of the company, supplied the place of the lost 
drum or tambourine, and no notice was taken of the 
offensive conduct of the man. 

The men shave the hair of their hcJids, except a 
small tuft on the top, which they suffer to p:row, and 
wear in plaits over the shoulder ; to this they seem 
much attached, as the loss of it is the usual sacrifice 
at the death of near relations. In full dress, the men 
of consideration wear a hawk’s feather, or calumet 
feather, worked with porcupine quills, and fastened to 
the top of the head, from which it falls back. The 
face and body are g-enerally painted with a mixture of 
grease and coal. Over the shoulders is a loose robe 
or mantle of buffalo skin dressed white, adorned 
with porcupine quills, loosely fixed, so as to make a 
jingling noise when ia motion, and painted with 
various uncouth figures, unintelligible to a casual ob- 
server, but to them emblematic of military exploits, 
or any other incident. The hair of the robe is worn 
next the skin in fair weather, but when it rains the 
hair is put outside, and the robe is either thrown over 
the arm, or wrapped round the body, all of w'hich it 
may cover. Under this, in the winter season, they 
wear a kind of shirt, resembling the English, and 
made either of skin or cloth, and covering the arms 
und body. Round the middle is fixed a girdle of 
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rlotlu or procured <lressed elk skin, about an inch 
in widih, and closely tied to the body; to this is 
attached a piece of cloth, or blanket, or skin, about 
a foot wide, which passes between the le§^s, and is 
tucked under the girdle both before and behind; from 
the hip to the ankle he is covered by le^jjin^s of 
<lrepsed antelope skins, with seams at the sides two 
inches in width, and ornamented by little tufts of 
hair, the proriiice of the scalps they have made in 
war, which are scattered down the The winter 

mocassins are of dressed buffalo skins, the hair being 
worn inwards, and scaled with thick elk-skin parch- 
ment ; those for summer are of deer or elk-skin, 
dressed without the hair, and with soles of elk-skin. 
On great occasions, or whenever they are in full 
dress, the young men drag after them the entire skin 
of a pole-cat, fixed to the heel of the mocassin. 
Another skin of the same animal is eitlier tucked into 
the girdle, or carried in the hand, and serves as a 
pouch for their tobacco, or what the French traders 
call the bois ronle ; this is the inner bark of a species 
of red willow, which being dried in the sun, or over 
the fire, is rubbed between the hands, and broken 
into small pieces, and is used alone, or mixed with 
tobacco. The pipe is generally of red earth, the stem 
made of ash, about three or four feet long, and highly 
decorated with feathers, hair, and porcupine quills. 

The hair of the women is suffered to grow long, 
and parted from the foreliead across the head, at the 
back of which it is either collected into a kind of bag, 
or hangs down over the shoulders. Their mocassins 
are like those of the men, as are also the leggings, 
which do not, however, reach beyond the knee, where 
it is met by a long loose sTiift of skin, which reaches 
nearly to theankles; this is fastened over the shoulders 
by a string, and has no sleeves, but a few pieces of 
the skin bang a short distance down the arm. Some- 
times a girdle fastens this skin round the waist, and 
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over all is thrown a rolie like that worn by the men. 
They seem fond of dress. Their lodges are very 
neatly constructed, in the same form as those of the 
Yanktons; they consist of about one hundred cabins, 
made of white buffalo hide dressed, with a largo one 
in the centre, for holding councils and dances. They 
are built round, with poles about fifteen or twenty 
feet high, covered with white skins; these lodges may 
be taken to pieces, packed off, and carried with the 
nation wherever they go, by dogs which bear great 
t)urdens. The women are chiefly employed in 
dressing buffiilo skins : they seem perfectly well dis- 
posed, but are addicted to stealing any thing which 
they can take without being observed. This nation, 
although it makes so many ravages among its neigh- 
bours, is badly supplied with guns. Tlie water which 
they carry with them is contained chiefly in the 
paunches of deer and other animals, and they make 
use of wooden bowls. Some had their heads shaved, 
which was found to be a species of mourning for 
relations. Another usage, on these occasions, is to 
run arrows through the flesh, both above and below 
the elbow. 

Tlie object which appeared to astonish the Indians 
most, was Captain Clarke’s servant, York, a remark- 
ably stout negro. Tliey had never seen a being of 
that colour, and therefore flocked round him to 
examine the extraordinary monster. By way of 
amusement, he told them that he had been once a 
wild animal, and caught and tamed by his master, 
and, to convince them, slievvcd them feats of strength, 
which, added to looks, made him more terrible 
than they wished him to be. 

I^te at night the travellers were awakened by the 
sergeant on guard, to see the beautiful phenomenon 
called the northern light: along the northern sky was a 
large space occupied by a light of a pale but brilliant 
white colour, which rising from the horizon, extended 
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Itself to nearly twenty degrees above it. After glit- 
tering for some time, its colours would be overcast, 
and almost obscured, but again it would burst out 
with renewed beauty; the uniform colour was pale 
ii£:ht, its shapes were various and fantastic : at times 
tiic sky was lined with light-coloured streaks, rising 
j)erpendicularly from the horizon, and gradually 
expanding into a body of light, in which could be 
traced the floating columns, sometimes advancing, 
sometimes ref real ing, and shaping into inBnite forms, 
the space in which they moved. It all faded away 
before the morning. 

The villages, near which the party was established, 
j;re five in number, and are the residence of three dis- 
tinct nations, the Mandans, the Ahnahaways, and the 
Miiinetarees. The history of the Mandans illustrates, 
more than that of any other nation, the unsteady 
movements and the tottering fortunes of the Ameri- 
can nations. Within the recollection of living wit- 
nesses, the Mandans were settled in nine villages, 
the ruins of which are situated seven on the west, and 
two on the cast side of the Missouri.# 

The whole religion of the Mandans consists in the 
belief of one Great Spirit presiding over their desti- 
nies. This being must be in the nature of a good 
genius, since it is associated with the healing art, 
and the great spirit is synonymous with great medi- 
cine; a name also applied to every thing which they 
do not understand. Each individual selects for him- 
self the particular object of his devotion, which is 
termed his medicine, and is either some invisible 
being, or more commonly some animal, which 
thenceforward becomes his protector or intercessor 
with the great spirit; to propitiate whom, every 
attention is lavished, and every personal considera- 
tion is sacrificed. “ I was lately owner of seventeen 
horses,'’ said a Mandaii one day, “ but I have oftered 
them all to my medicine, and am now poor.” He 
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had in reulity taken all liis wealth, eonsistini^ of hi« 
horses, into the plain, and, turning them loose, com- 
mitted tlioin to the care of his medicine, and aban- 
doned them forever. The horses, less relip;ions, took 
care of themselves, and the pious votary travelled 
home on foot. 

Captain Lewis, with fifteen men, went out to hunt 
the butTalo, great numbers of which darkened the 
prairies for a considerable distance : they did not 
return till after dark, having killed eight bufFuloes and 
one deer. The hunt was, however, very fatiguing, 
as they were obliged to make a circuit at the distance 
of more than seven miles: the cold, too, was so 
excessive, that the air was filled with icy particles, 
resembling a fog, and the snow generally six or eight 
inches deep, and i^metimes eighteen, in consccpience 
of which two of the party were hurt by falls, and 
several had their feet frost-bitten. 

Notwithstanding the extreme cold, the Indians 
were observed at the village, engaged out in the open 
air, at a game which resembled billiards more tlian 
any thing, and which it is suspected may have been 
acquired by ancient intercourse with the French of 
Canada. From the first to the second chiefs lodge, 
a distance of about fifty yards, a covering was made 
with timber, smoothed and joined so as to be level 
as the floor of a house, with a battery at the end to 
stop the rings; these rings were of clay-stone, and 
flat like the checjuers for draughts, and the sticks 
were about four feet long, with two short pieces at 
one end in the form of a macc, so fixed that the 
whole will slide along the board. Two men fix 
themselves at one end, each provided with a stick, 
and one of them with a ring ; they then run along 
the board, and about half-way slide the sticks after 
the ring. 

Almost the whole of that vast tract of country, 
comprised between the Mississippi, the lied river of 
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Lake Winnipeg, the Sakaskawan, and tlie Missouri, 
is loosely occupied by a great nation, whose primitive 
name is Darcota, but who are called Sioux by the 
French, and Sues by the English. Their original 
seals were on the Mississippi ; but they have gradu- 
ally spread themselves abroad, and become subdivided 
into numerous tribes. Of these, what may be consi- 
dered as the Darcotas, are the Mindawarcarton, known 
to the French by the name of the Gens du Lac, or 
people of the lake. Tlieir residence is on both sides 
of the Mississippi, near the falls of St. Anthony. 

The Sioux are stated to be the vilest miscreants of 
the savage race, and must ever remain the pirates of 
the Missouri, until such measures are pursued as will 
make them feel a dependence on the government for 
their supply of merchandise. 

Although the squaws are very ill treated by all 
Indians, it is said they are treated much worse by the 
Sioux than by any other tribe, whence it follows that 
mothers frequently destroy their female children, 
alleging as a reason, that it is better they should die, 
than continue a life so miserable as that to which 
they are doomed. Amongst the Sioux women, it is 
also said, suicide is not unfrequent, and the mode 
which they adopt to put an end to their existence, is 
by hanging themselves. They are of opinion, that 
suicide is displeasing to the Father of life, and 
believe it will be punished in the la7id of spirits ^ by 
their ghosts being doomed for ever to drag the tree 
on which they hung themselves ; for this reason they 
always suspend themselves to as small a tree as can 
possildy sustain their weight. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

TLp. White Bear — The Ayitelope — A species of 
Goose — Wolves — Battle betwcc/i Buffaloes — 
Large Broun Bear — Singular Escape — The 
Source of the Missouri — View of the Paeijic 
Ocean — Aji Alarm — A Festival — The Plate — 
The Nadaxva — The Agoway Village Council 
Bluffs — Domestic Economy — Male and Female 
Employments --The Shoshonees — The Chopun- 
nish—The Sokulks — Old Age respected — Sore 
Eyes — The Columbia — The Chinnooks of the 
Pacific — Four Neighbouring Nations -ThcAri- 
caras — The Indians of the Missouri — Honey 
Bees — Indian Trade — Vegetables — Trees — 
Quadrupeds — Birds — Wappatoo Island — The 
Yellovj Stone River — Nature and Habits of A ni- 
7/ials — Colter^ an American Hunter— The Skunk 
— Blackbird's Tomb— Indian Ga/nc — Saddle — 
Salt, ^*c. * 

Of tlie strength and ferocity of the white bear, 
the Indians give dreadful accounts ; they never uUaek 
him but in parties of six or eight persons, and even 
then are often defeat* d with the loss of one or more 
of their number. Having no weapons but bows and 
arrows, and the bad guns with which the traders 
supply them, they are obliged to approach very near 
to the bear; and as no wound, excc|)c through the 
head or heart, is mortal, they frequently fall a saeri- 
tice, if they miss their aim. He rather attacks than 
avoids a man, and such is the terror which he 
inspires, that the Indians who go in quest of him paint 
themselves, and perform all the superstitious rites 
customary when they make war on a neighbouring 
nation. antelope, peculiar to this country, is 

generally the victim of its curiosity : when they first 
see the hunter, they run with great velocity ; if he 
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lies down on the t^round, and lifts up his arm, his 
hat, or his foot, the antelope returns on a light trot 
to look at the ohject, and sonietimes goes and returns 
tw'o or three times, till it approaches within reach of 
the rifle; so, too, they sometimes leave their flock 
to go and look at the wolves, who crouch down, and, 
if the antelope be frightened at first, repeat the same 
manoeuvre, and sometimes relieve each other, till they 
decoy it from the party, when they seize it. But 
generally the wolves take them as they are crossing 
the rivers, for although swift of foot, they are not 
good swimmers. 

Among the vast quantities of game, a small species 
of goose, ditTering considerably from the common 
Canadian goose, was distinguished ; its neck, head, 
and beak, b<;ing much thicker, larger, and shorter in 
proportion to iu size, which is nearly a third smaller; 
the noise too resembling more that of a young goose, 
that has not yet fully acquired its note; in other 
respects, in colour, habits, and the number of feathers 
III the tail, the two species correspond. This also 
associates in flocks with the large geese, but is not 
known to pair with them. The white brant is about 
the size of the common brown brant, or two-thirds 
of the common goose, though the beak, head, and 
neck, are larger and stronger. 

The wolves are very abundant, and are* of two 
species. First, the small wolf, or burrowing dog of 
the prairies, which are found in almost all the open 
plains. It is of an intermediate size between the fox 
and dog, very delicately formed, fleet, and active. 
The ears are large, erect, and pointed ; the head long 
and pointed, like that of the fox ; the tail long and 
bushy ; the hair and fur of a pale reddish brown colour, 
though much coarser than that of the fox; the eye of 
a deep sea-green colour, small and piercing; the talons 
rather longer than those of tlie wolf of the Atlantic 
states, which animal, as far as can be perceived, is( 
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not to be fonnd on this side of the river Plate. These 
wolves usually associate in bands of ten or twelve, 
and are rarely, if ever, seen alone, not bein^ able 
singly to attack a deer or antelope. They live and 
rear their young in burrows, which they fix near 
some pass or spot much frequented by game, and 
sally out in a body agtiinst any animal they think 
they can overpower; but on the slightest alarm, 
retreat to their burrow’s, making a noise exactly like 
that of a «ma]l dog. llic second species is low’c’r, 
shorter in the legs, and thicker than the Atlantic 
wolf. Their colour, wdiich is not alfected by the 
seasons, is of every variety of shades, from a gray or 
blackish brown to a cream-coloured white. They do 
not burrow, nor do they bark, but howl, and they 
frequent the woods and plains, and skulk along the 
skirts of the buffalo herds, in order to attack tlic 
weary or wounded. 

Mr. Bradbury gives the following account of a 
battle between the buffaloes. Returning to our boats, 
we proceeded, and had not gone more than five or 
six miles, before we were surprised by a dull hollow 
sound, the cause of which we could not possibly 
imagine. It seemed to be one or two miles below 
us; but as our descent was very rapid, it increased 
every moment in loudness, and before we had pro- 
ceeded far, our ears were able to catch some distinct 
tones, like the bellowing of buffaloes. When oppo- 
site to the place from whence it proceeded, we 
landed, ascended the bank, and entered a small 
skirting of trees and shrubs, that separated the river 
from an extensive plain. On gaining a view of it, 
such a scene opened to us, as will fall to the lot of few 
travellers to witness. This plain was literally coverenl 
with buffaloes as far as we could see, and we soon dis- 
covered that it consisted in part of females. The males 
were fighting in every direction, with a fury which I 
have never seen paralleled, each having singled out 
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his anta^ijonist. We judged that the number must 
have amounted to some thousands, and that there 
were many hundreds of these battles seeing on at the 
same time, some not eighty yards from us. From 
attentively observing some of the conil)ats nearest to 
us, f am persuaded, that our domestic bull would 
almost invariably bo. worsted in a contest with this 
animal, as he is inferior to him both in strength and 
ferocity. A shot was fired amongst them, which 
they (lid not seem to notice. The noise occasioned 
hy the trampling and bellowing was far beyond de- 
scription. In the evening, liefore we encamped, 
another immense herd made its appearance, running 
along the bluffs at full speed, and, although at least 
a mile from us, we could distinctly hear the sound of 
their feet, which resembled distant thunder. 

We shall now advert to a combat of a different 
kind ; Captain Clarke and one of his hunters en- 
countered one of the largest brown hears the party 
had ever seen. As they fired, he did not attempt to 
attack, but fled with a most tremendous roar, and 
such was his extraordinary tenacity of life, that 
although he had five balls passed through his lungs, 
and five other wounds, he swam more than half 
across the river to a sand-bar, and survived twenty 
minutes. He weighed between five and six hundred 
|>ound3 at least, and measured eight feet seven inches 
and a half from the nose to the extremity of the 
hind feet, five feet ten inches and a half round 
the breast, three feet eleven inches round the 
neck, one foot eleven inches round the middle of 
the fore- leg, and his talons, five on each foot, were 
four iuches and three- eighths in length. It differs 
from the common black bear in having its talons 
much longer and more blunt; its tail shorter; its 
hair of a reddish or bay-brown, longer, finer, and 
more abundant ; his liver, lungs, and heart, much 
larger even in proportion to its size, the heart, partis 
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cularly, bein^ equal to that of a lar<;e ox ; his maw 
tea times larger; besides fish and flesh, he feeds ou 
roots and every kind of wild fruit. 

One of the men who had been ill, and sufVered to 
walk on shore, came running to the boats with loud 
cries, and every symptom of terror and distress: 
for some time after he had been taken on board. In* 
was so much out of breath ak to be unable to di - 
scribe the cause of his anxiety, but heat length said, 
that about a mile und half below, ho had shot a 
brown bear, which immediately turned, und was in 
close pursuit of him ; but the bear being badly 
wounded, could not overtake him. Captain bn\ i>. 
with seven men, immediately w'cnt in search of hiir., 
and having discovered his track, followed him l)y llu: 
blood for a mile, and found him conceah'd in some 
thick brushwood, and shot him with two balls throuj^h 
the skull. Though somewhat smaller than that re- 
cently killed, he was a monstrous animal, and a most 
terrible enemy; the man had shot him through the 
centre of the lungs, yet he had pursued him furiously 
for half a mile, then returned more than twice tliat 
distance, and with his talons had prepared himself a 
bed m the earth two feet deep, and five feet long, 
and was perfectly alive when they found him, which 
w’as at least two hours after he had received the 
wound. The wonderful power of life which these 
animals possess renders them dreadful; iheir very 
track in the mud or sand, which has been sometimes 
found eleven inches long, and seven and a quarter 
wide, exclusive of the talons, is alarming. There is 
no*chance of killing them by a single shot, unless 
the ball goes through the brains, and this is very 
difficult, on account of two largo ninscles which 
cover the side of the forehead, anti the sharp projec- 
tion of the frontal bone, which is also very thick. 
The men in the hindmost canoes discovered a 
large brown bear lying in the open grounds, about 
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three hundred paces from the river; six of them, all 
^ood hunters, immediately went to attack him, and, 
concealini^ themselves by a small eminence, came 
iinpcrceived within forty paces of him ; four of the 
hunters now fired, and each lod^^d a ball in his 
body, two of them directly through the lungs: the 
furious animal sprang up, and ran open-mouthed 
upon them ; as he came near, the two hunters who 
hud reserved their fire, gave him two wounds, one 
of which breaking, his shoulder, retarded his motion 
for a moment; but before they could reload, he was 
so near that they were obliged to run to the river, 
and before they reached it he had almost overtaken 
them ; two jumped into the canoe ; the other four 
separated, and, concealing themselves in the willows, 
fired .as fast as each could reload : they struck him 
several times, but instead of weakening the monster, 
each sliot seemed only to direct him towards the 
hunters, till at last he pursued two of them so closely, 
that they threw aside their guns and pouches, and 
jumped clown a perpendicular bank of twenty feet 
into the river; the bear sprang after them, and was 
within a few foot of the hindmost, when one of the 
hunters on shore shot him in the head, and finally 
killed him; they dragged him to the shore, and found 
that eight bulls had passed through him in different 
directions. 

A clear and connected vievf of the falls, cascades, 
and rapids of the Missouri, was now had from the 
draught and survey of Captain Clarke. 

The road near Portage Creek was still plain, and 
as it led them directly on towards the niountaiit, the 
stream gradually beefame smaller, till afier going two 
miles it had so greatly dijninished in width, that one 
of the mcm, in a fit of eiiihuisasm, with one foot on 
each side of the river, thanked God that he had lived 
to bestride the Missouri. As they went along, their 
hopes of soon seeing the waters of the Columbia, 
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arose almost lo painful anxiety; when, alter four 
miles tVoin the last abrupt turn of the river, they 
readied a small gap formed by the high mountains 
whicli recede on each side, leaving room for lht‘ In- 
dian road. From the foot of one of the lowest of 
these mountains, which rises with a gentle ascent of 
about half a mile, issues the remotest water of the 
Missouri. They bad now reached the hidden sources 
of that river, which had never yet been seen by civi- 
lized man; and as they quenched. their thirst at the 
chaste and icy fountain, — as they sat down by the 
brink of that little rivulet, which yieideri its distant 
and modest tribute to the parent ocean, they fdt 
themselves rewarded for all their labours and all 
their difficulties. They left reluctantly this interest- 
ing spot, and, pursuing the Indian road through the 
interval of the hills, arrived at the top of a ridge, 
from which they saw high mountains, partially 
covered will) snow, still to the west of them. The 
ridge on which they stood now formed the dividing 
line between the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. They followed a descent much steeper 
than that on the eastern side, and at the distance of 
three-quarters of a mile reached a handsome bohl 
< reek of cold clear water, running to the westward. 
They stopped lo taste, for the first time, the waters 
of the Columbia, and after a few minutes followed 
the road across steep hills and low hollows, till they 
reached a spring on the side of a mountain ; here 
they found a sufficient quantity of dry willow brush 
for fuel, and therefore halted for the night. 

After the hunters had been gone about an hour, 
Captain Lewis again mounted ‘with one of the In- 
<lians behind him, and the whole party set out; but 
just as they passed througli the narrows they saw one 
of the spies coming back at full speed acros.s the plain; 
the chief stopped and seemed uneasy, the whole hand 
were moved with fresh suspicions, and Captain Ix^wis, 
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himself was much disconcerted, lest, by some unfor- 
tunate accident, some of their enemies might have 
perhaps strag2:led that way. The young Indian had 
scarcely breath to say a few words as he came up, 
when the w'hole troop dashed forw^ard as fast as their 
horses could carry them; and Captain Lewis, as- 
tonished at this movement, was borne along for nearly 
a mile, before he learnt, with great satisfaction, that 
it was all caused by the spy having come to announce 
that one of the white men had killed a deer. Re- 
lieved from his anxiety, he now found the jolting very 
uncomfortable; for the Indian behind him, being 
afraid of not getting a share of the feast, had lashed 
the horse at every step since they set off ; he, there- 
fore, reined him in, and ordered the Indian to stop 
beating him. The fellow had no idea of losing time 
in disputing the point, and jumping off the horse ran 
fora mile at full speed. CaptainJ^wis slackened his 
pace, and followed at a sufficient distance to observe 
them. When they reached the place where Drewyer 
had thrown out the intestines, they all dismounted in 
confusion, and ran tumbling over each other like 
famished dogs ; each tore aw’ay whatever part he could, 
and instantly began to eat it; some had the liver, some 
the kidneys, in short, no part on which one is accus- 
tomed to look with disgust, escaped them ; one of 
them, w'ho had seized about nine feet of the entrails, 
was chewing it at one end, while, with his hand he 
was diligently clearing his way by discharging the con- 
tents at the other. It was indeed impossible to see 
these wretches ravenously feeding on the filth of ani- 
mals, and the blood streaming from their mouths, 
without deploring how near the condition of savages 
approaches that of the brute creation : yet, though 
suffering with hunger, they did not attempt, as they 
might have done, to take by force the whole deer, 
but contented themselves with what had been thrown 
away by the hunter. Captain Lewis now had the 
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tieer skinned, and after reserving a quarter of it, gave 
the rest of the animal to the chief, to be divided among 
the Indians, who immediately devoured nearly the 
whole of it without cooking. They now went forward 
towards the creek, where there was some brushwood, 
to make a fire, and found Drewyer, who had killed a 
second deer ; the same struggle for the entrails was 
renewed here, and on giving nearly the whole deer tt> 
the Indians, they devoured it even to the soft parts of 
the hoofs. A fire being made, Captain Lewis had his 
breakfast, during which Drewyer had brought in a 
third deer; tliis too, after reserving one quarter, was 
given to the Indians, who now seemed completely 
satisfied, and in a gotxi humour. 

The party had now reached the extreme navigable 
point of the Missouri, which their observation placed 
in latitude 43® 30' 43'' north. It is difiicult to com- 
prise, in any general description, the characteristics 
of a river so extensive, and fed by so many streams, 
wliich have their sources in a great variety of soils 
atid climates. 

In the meadows, and along the shore, the tree 
most common is the cotton-wood, which, with the 
willow, forms almost the exclusive growth of the 
Missouri. 

The soil, during the whole Icngtli of the Missouri 
below the Plate, is, generally speaking, very tine, 
and cillhough the timber is scarce, there is still sufti- 
ciont for the purposes of settlers. But beyond that 
river, although the soil is still rich, yet the almost 
total absence of timber, and particularly the want of 
good water, of which there is but a small quantity in 
the creeks, and even that brackish, oppose powerful 
obstacles to its settlement. The difficulty becomes 
still greater between the Muscle-shell river and the 
Palls, where, besides the greater scarcity of timber, 
the country itself is less fertile. 

In the domestic economy of the inhabitants, the 
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Tnan is sovereign, and the sole proprietor of his wives 
and daughters, and can barter them away, or dispose 
of them in any manner he may think proper. The 
children are seldom corrected; the boys, particu- 
larly, soon become their own masters; they arc 
never whipped, for, after being flogged, they never 
recover their }nde[)endence of mind, even when they 
grow to manhood. 

The mass of the females are condemned, as among 
all savage nations, to the lowest and most laborious 
drudgery. When the tribe is stationary, they collect 
the roots, and cook ; they build the huts, dress the 
skins, and make clothing; collect the wood, and as- 
sist ill taking care of the horses on the route : they 
load the horses, and have the charge of all the 
baggage. 

The only business of the man is to fight; he, there- 
fore, takes on himself the care of his horse, the com- 
panion of his warfare; but he will descend to no other 
labour than to hunt and to fish. He would consider 
himself degraded by being compelled to walk any 
distance; and were lie so poor as to possess only two 
horses, he would ride the best of them, and leave the 
other for his wives and children, and their baggage; 
and if he has too many wives, or too much baggage 
for the horse, the wives have no alternative but to 
follow him on foot; they are not, however, often 
reduced to those extremities, for their stock of horses 
is very ample. 

As war is the chief occupation, bravery is the first 
virtue among the Sheshonees, None can hope to be 
distinguished without having given proofs of it, nor 
can there be any preferment, or influence, among the 
nation, without some warlike achievement. Those 
important events which give reputation to a warrior, 
and which entitle him to a new name, are killing a 
white bear, stealing individually the horses of the 
enemy, leading out a party who happen to be sue- 
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cessful eltlier in plunderinj^ horses or destroying tlic 
enemy, and, lastly, scalping a warrior. These acts 
seem of nearly equal dignity, but the last, that of 
taking an enemy's scalp, is an honour quite indepen- 
dent of the act of vanquishing him. To kill your ad- 
versary is of no importance, unless |he scalp is brought 
from the field of battle, and wm'a warrior to slay 
any numl>er of his enemies in actibii^j^d others \v(‘rc 
to obtain the scalps, or first toncll dead, they 
would have all the honours, since th^have borne off 
the trophy. {84$ Plate,) 

111 their |)ersons, the Sheshonees are diminutive, 
with thick flat feet and ankles, crooked legs, and arc, 
generally speaking, worse formed than any nation of 
Indians seen during the travels. The hair of both 
sexes is suffered to fall loosely over the face, and down 
the shoulders; some men, however, divide it by 
means of thongs of dressed leather, or other >t»to 
two equal queues, which hang over the ears, and are 
drawn in front of the body ; bnt when the nation is 
afflicted by any gre;at loss in war, most of them have 
the hair cut quite short in the neck ; the hair cut short 
all over the head is the customary mourning far a 
deceased friend. 

The Chopunnish or Piercednose nation, who re- 
side on the Kooskooskee and Lewis's rivers, are in 
[x^rson stout, portly, well-looking men; the women aic 
small, with good features, -and generally handsome, 
though the complexion of both sexes is darker than 
that of the Tushepaws. In dress they resemble that 
nation, being fond of displaying their ornaments. 
The buffalo or elk-skin robe, decorated with beads, 
sea-shells, chiefly mother-of-pearl, attached to an 
otter skin collar, and hung in the hair, which falls in 
front in twoqueiics; feathers, paints of diflcnuit kinds, 
principally white, green, and light-blue, all of whicli 
tliey find in their own country; these are the chief or- 
ttaments they use. In the winter they wear a short 
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of dressed skins, lo?)g painted leggings and 
nioeassins, and a plait of twisted grass round the 
nock. 

The dress of the women is more simple, consisting 
of a long shirt of argaiia or ibex-skin, reaching down 
to the ankles, without a girdle. 

The Chopunnish have very few amusements, for 
their life is painful and laborious; and all their exer- 
tions are necessary, to earn evea their precarious sulv 
sistence. During the summer and autumn, they are 
busily occupied in fishing for salmon, and collecting 
their winter store of roots. In the winter they hunt 
the deer on snow-shoes, over the plains; and tow'ards 
spring cross the mountains of the Missouri, for the 
purpose of trafficking for buffalo robes. The incon- 
veniences of that comfortless life are increased by fre- 
ijuent encounters with their enemies from the west, 
who drive thj^ over the mountains with the loss of 
their horses, land sometimes the lives of many of the 
nation. They are generally healthy ; the only dis- 
orders which were remarked being of a scrofulous 
kind, and for these, as well as for the amusement of 
those who arc in good health, hot and cold bathing 
is very commonly used. 

The Soknlks, with whom are united a few of 
another nation, who reside on a western bi*anch, 
emptying itself into the Columbia. The language of 
these nations, of each of which a vocabulary was ob- 
tained, differ but little from each other, or from that 
of the Chopunnish, who inhabit the Kooskooskee and 
Lewis’s rivers. In their dress and general appearance 
also they resemble much those nations; the men 
wearing a robe of deer or antelope skin, under which a 
few of them have a short leathern shirt. (See Plate,) 
The most striking difference between them is amongst 
the females, the Sokiilk women being more inclined 
to corpulency than any till that time seen by the tra- 
vellers ; their stature is low, their faces broad, and 
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tlioir lioluls flattened in such a manner that the fore- 
head is in a straight line from the nose to tiie crown 
of the head; their eyes are of a dirty sable, their hair 
too is coarse and black, and braided as above, with- 
out ornament of any kind: instead of wearinir, as do 
the C'hopunnish, long leathern shirts, highly tle.co- 
rated with beads and shells, the Sokiilk femalt s have 
no other covering but a truss or piece of leather tied 
round the hips, and then drawn tight between the legs. 
The ornaments usually worn by both sexes are large 
blue or white beads, either pendent from their ears, 
or round their necks, wrists, and arms; they have 
likewise bracelets of brass, copper, and horn, and 
some trinkets of shells, fish-bones, and curious 
feathers. (See Plate.) 

The Sokulks seem to be of a mild and peaceable 
disposition, and live in a state of comparative happi- 
ness. The men, like those on the Kimoocnim, are 
said to content themselves with a single wife, witli 
whom, it was observed, the husband sljares the la- 
bours of procuring subsistence much nmre than b 
usual among savages. What may be considered as 
an unequivocal proof of their good disposition, is the 
great respect which was shewn to old age. Among 
other marks of it, was observed in one of the houses, 
an old woman, perfectly blind, and who had lived 
more than a hundred winters. In this state ol' 
decrepitude she occupied the best position iiithehouse, 
seemed to be treated with great kindness, and what- 
ever she said was listened to with great attention, 
'fliey are by no means intrusive, and as their fisheries 
supply them with a competent, if not an abundant, 
subsistence, although they receive thankfully what- 
ever is given to tliem, they do not beg. The fish is 
indeed their chief food, excey)t the roots, and the 
casual supplies of the antelope, which, to those 
who have only bow-^i and arrows, must be very 
st!anty. Tliis diet may be the direct or the remote 
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cause of the chief disorder which prevails among 
thent, as well as among the flatheads, on the Koos- 
kooskce and Lewis’s rivers. With all these Indians, 
a bad soreness of the eyes is a very common disorder, 
which is suffered to lie ripened by neglect, till many are 
de prived of one of their eyes, and some have totally 
lost the use of both. This dreadful calamity may 
reasonably be imputed to the constant reflection of 
the sun on the waters, where they are continually 
fishing in the spring, summer, and fall, and during 
the rest of the year on the snows of a country which 
affords no object to relieve the sight. 

Among the Sokulks too, and indeed among all the 
tribes whose chief subsistence is fish, bad teeth are 
very general; some have the teeth, particularly those 
of the upper jaw, worn down to the gums, and many 
of both sexes, and even of middle age, have lost them 
almost entirely. 

This decay of the teeth is a circumstance very un- 
usual among the Indians either of the mountains or 
the plains ; and seems peculiar to the inhabitants of 
the Columbia. A principal cause of it is the 
manner in which they eat their food. The roots are 
swallowed as they are dug from the ground, fre- 
quently nearly covered with gritty sand ; so little idea 
have they that this is oflensivc, that all the roots they 
offer for sale are in the same condition. A second 
and principal cause may be their great use of the dried 
salmon, the bad efiects of which are, most probably, 
increased by their mode of cooking it, which is sim- 
ply to warm, and then swallow the rind, scales, and 
flesh, without any preparation. The Sokulks pos- 
sess but few horses, the greater part of their labours 
being performed in canoes. Their amusements are 
similar to those of the Missouri Indians. 

Seven Clatsops came over in a canoe, with two 
skins of the sea-otter. To this article they attached 
such an extravagant value, and their demands for it 
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were so high, that the travellers, were fearful of re- 
ducing their small stock ot‘ merchandise, on which 
they de|)ended for subsistence on their return, by 
venturing to purchase. To ascertain, however, their 
ideas as to the value of different objects, they were 
offered for one of the skins, a watch, a handkerchief, 
an American dollar, and a bunch of red heads; hut 
neither the various mechanism of the watch, nor even 
the red beads, could tempt them ; they refused tlu‘ 
offer, but asked for ticconoshack, or chief Ixiads, the 
most common sort of coarse blue-coloured beads, the 
article, in their estimation, beyond all price. 

The male Chinnooks of the Pacific arc low in 
stature, rather ugly, and ill made ; their legs being 
small and crooked, their feet large, and their heads, 
like those of the women, flattened in a most disgust- 
ing manner. These deformities are in part conceidccl 
by robes made of sea-ottor, deer, elk, beaver, or fox 
skins. They also employ in their dress robe>s of the 
skin of a cat peculiar to this country, and of another 
animal of the same size, which is light and durable, 
and sold at a high price by the Indians, who bring it. 
from above. In addition to these are worn blankets, 
wrappers of red, blue, or spotted cloth, and some 
sailors’ old clothes, which were very highly prized. 
The greater part of the old men have guns, powder, 
and bail. 

I'he women, among these Indians, have in general 
handsome faces, but are low and disproportioued, 
with small feet, and large legs and thighs, occasioned 
probably by strands of beads, or various strings, 
’fheir dress, like that of the Wakhiccuras, consists of 
a short robe, and a tissue of cedar bark. Their hair 
hangs loosely down the shoulders and back ; and 
their ears, neck, and wrists, are ornamented with 
blue beads. Another decoration, which is very 
highly prized, consists of figures, made by punctur- 
ing the arms or legs; and on the arms of one of the 
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squaws was observed the name of J. fiowman, cxe- 
rutod In the same way. In languap^e, habits, and 
in almost every other particular, they resemble tlie 
Clatoops, Cattblamahs, and indeed all the people 
near the mouth of the Columbia. 

Respecting the tribes on the Pacific, the personal 
observation of the party did not extend southwards 
beyond the Killumucks. 

The Killamucks, Clatoops, Chinnooks, and Catt- 
blamahs, the four neighbouring nations with whom 
they had most intercourse, preserve a general re- 
semblance in ])erson, dress, and manners. They are 
commonly of a diminutive stature, badly shaped, 
and their appearance by no means prepossessing. 
They have broad thick flat feet, thick ankles, and 
crooked legs ; the last of which deformities is to be 
ascribed, in part, to the universal practice of squat- 
ting, or sitting on the calves of their legs or heels, 
and also to the light bandages of beads and strings 
worn round the ankles by the women, which prevent 
the circulation of the blood, and render the legs, of 
the females particularly, ill-shaped and sw^ollen. 
The complexion is the usual copper-col ou red brown 
of the North American tribes, though the complexion 
is rather lighter than that of the Indians of the 
Missouri, and the frontier of the United States ; the 
mouth is wide, and the lips thick ; the nose of a 
moderate size, fleshy, wide at the extremities, with 
large nostrils, and generally low between the eyes, 
though there are rare instances of high aquiline 
noses; the eyes are generally black, though they 
were occasionally seen of dark yellowish brown, 
with a black pupil. 

The most distinguishing part of their physiognomy 
is the peculiar flatness and width of their forehead ; 
the mother, anxious to procure her infant the re- 
commendation of a broad forehead, places it in the 
compressing machine, where it is kept ten or twelve 
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months, though the females remain longer than the 
boys. The operation is so gradual, that it is not 
attended with pain; but the impression is deep nirl 
permanent. The heads of the children, when they 
are released from the liandage, are not more than two 
inches thick about the upper edge of the forehead, 
and still thinner above : nor, with all its efforts, can 
nature ever restore its shape; the heads of grown 
persons being often in a straight line from tlie nose 
to the top of the forehead. 

The Aricaras, Mr. Bradbury observes, chiefly sub- 
sist on the buffalo, and when a herd is discovered, a 
considerable number of the hunters dispose them- 
selves in a manner so as to approach as near as pos- 
sible iinperceived by them. This must always be 
done with due regard to the direction of the wind, 
on account of the exquisite degree in which this 
animal possesses the sense of smelling. The instant 
they are perceived by the herd, they dash in amongst 
them, each singling out one. The horse is taught 
to understand and obey the wishes of his rider, al- 
though conveyed to him by the slightest movement. 
When he has overtaken a buffalo, he does not offer 
to pass it, but continues at an even pace until the 
arrow is discharged, when the rider singles out 
another immediately, if he thinks the first arrow has 
effected his purpose. If the horse has sufficient 
strength and wind to enable his rider to kill three 
buffaloes, he is held in great estimation. After the 
horses are out of breath, they pursue the wounded 
animals at leisure, as they separate from the herd on 
being wounded, and are soon left behind from weak- 
ness, occasioned by loss of blood. To produce a 
more copious discharge, the heads of the arrows de- 
signed to be used in hunting, are much broader than 
those intended for war. The heads of l>oth are flat, 
and of the form of an isosceles triangle ; the length of 
the two equal sides is three times that of the base. 
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Beloro tho Indians had any intercourse with the 
whites, they made the heads of their arrows of flint 
or horn-stone. They now purchase them from the 
traders, who cut tlicm from rolled iron, or from 
hoops. 

The Aricaras do not provide for their horses any 
hotter than the other nations of the Afissouri. They 
cut down the cotton-wood, and the liorses feed on 
tlie bark and smaller branches. These poor animals, 
in sotne instances, have eaten branches two inches in 
diameter. • 

The Aricaras have a .sacred lodgfo in the centre of 
the lari^c'st village. This is called the Medicine 
Lodfje^ and in one particular corresponds with the 
sanctuary of the Jews, as no blood is on any account 
whatsoever to be spilled within it, not even that of an 
enemy ; nor is any one, having taken refuge there, 
he forced from it. This lodge is also the general 
j)lace of deposit for such things as they devote to the 
Father of life ; but it does not seem absolutely ne- 
cessary that every thing cfevoted shall be deposited 
here ; for one of the chiefs, availing himself of this 
regulation, devoted his horse; or, in their mode of 
expressing it, “gave it to its medicine;’* after 
which, he could not, according lo their rules, give 
him away. This exempted him, in respect to that 
particular object, from the tax which custom lays on 
the chiefs of this, and most of the other nations. 
This will lie oxplainc<l by stating, that generosity, or 
rather an indift'ercnce for self, forms here a necessary 
qualification in a chief. The desire to acquire and 
pos.sess more than others, is tliought a passion too 
ignoble for a brave man ; it often happens, therefore, 
that a chief is the poorest man in the community. 

The Indians of the Missouri are superlatively ho- 
nest towards siraiiger-. It is true, that when they 
find white men trapping for beavers in the grounds 
w hich they claim, they often take from them the fursi 
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they have colleetoil, aii<l beat lluMii si vei\ iy wi;!\ 
their wiping sticks, hut so far is this I'l -'m bt iu^^sur- 
prisinjj, that it is a wonder they do not kill them, oi 
take away their rifles. 

It is customary amonp^ the Missouri Indians, to 
register every exploit in war, by making a notjL-h for 
each on the b^dle of their tomahawks* and they are 
estimated as being rich or poor in proportion to tlm 
number of notches. At their war-dances, any war- 
riorVho chooses, may recount his exploits. This is 
done by pointing to each notch, and describing the 
particular act that entitled him to it. 

The Nodowessies, or Sioux, fix up a post near tlu‘ 
war fire, to represent the enemy of each warrior in 
succession, whilst he is recounting his deeds. Dur- 
ing his harangue, he strikes the post when in the act 
^f describing how he struck his enemy. One 0.sage 
was seen beating and kicking another, who suflercd 
it patiently. On being asked why he did not defend 
himself, “ Oh !’* said he, shewing the handle of his 
tomahawk, I am too poor ; he is richer than 
1 am." 

Honey bees have been introduced into this conti- 
nent from Europe, but at what time is not ascertained. 
Even if it be admitted that they were brought over 
soon after the first settlement took place, their increase 
since appears astonishing, as bees are found in all 
parts of the United States; and since they have en- 
tered upon the fine countries of the Illinois and 
Upper Louisiana, their progress westward has been 
surprisingly rapid. It is generally known iti Upper 
Ixiuisiana, that bees had not been found westward of 
the Mississippi yirior to the year 1797. They are 
now found as high up the IVlissouri as the Maha 
nation, having moved westward to the distance of 
900 miles in fourteen years, 'i’hcir extraordinary 
progress in the.se parts is probably owing to a j>ortioii 
ui’ the country being prairie, an<l yielding therefore a 
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suc’ccssiou of flowers during; the whole summer, 
which is not the rase in forests. 

The j^reat emporium of Indian trade is the Falls, 
wliere all the. neighbouring nations assemble. The 
inhabitants of the Columbian plains, after having 
passed the winter near the mountains, come down as 
soon as the snow has left the valleys, and are occupied 
in collecting the drying roots, till about the month of 
May. They then crowd to the river, and fixing 
themselves on its north side, to avoid the incursions 
of tlie Snake Indians, continue fishing till about the 
first of September, when the salmon are no longer fit 
for use. They then bury their fish, and return to the 
plains, where they remain gathering quamash, till the 
snow obliges them to desist. They come back to the 
Columbia, and taking their store offish, retire to the 
foot of the mountains, and along the creeks, which 
supply limber for houses, and pass the winter in 
himting deer or elk, which, with the aid of their 
fish, enables them to subsist, till, in the spring, they 
resume the circle of their employments. During 
tlieir residence on the river, from May to September, 
rather before they begin the regular fishery, they go 
down to the Falls, carrying with them skins, mats, 
silk, grass, rushes, and chappellel bread. They are 
here overtaken by the Choppunnisk, and other tribes 
of the rocky mountains, who descend the Kooskoos- 
kce and Lewis’s rivers, for the purpose of selling 
beer-grass, horses, quamash, and a few skins, which 
they have obtained by hunting, or in exchange for 
horses with the Tushepaws. At the Falls they find 
the Chilluckittequaws, Eneeshurs, Echeloots, and 
Skilloots, which last serve as intermediate traders or 
carriers between the inhabitants above and below the 
I'alls. Those tribes prepare pounded fish for the 
market ; and the nations below bring wappatoo roots, 
the fish of the sea-coast, berries, and a variety of 
irinkets, and small articles, which they have procured 
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Troin tiio wliitt s. The trade then l>; .:.iis 
C’hoppuiaiish, and Indians of the rwkv njoinitains, 
exchange the articles which they have l>ronj:ht, tor 
wappatoo, poundcKi hsh, and beads. The Indians of 
the plain being their own (bhermen^^akc only wap- 
patoo, horses, beads, and other ai^es, procured 
from Europeans. The Indians, however, from 
Ijewis’s river to the Falls, consume as food or fuel 
all the fish they take ; so that tlie whole stock for 
exportation is prepared by the nations bet>v(‘en the 
Towahnahihroks and the Falls, and amounts to al)f)ur 
thirty thousand weight, chieHv salmon, above tlu* 
quantity which they use themselves, or barter with 
the more eastern liulians. This is now carried down 
the river by the Indians at the Falls, and isc onsnm* d 
among the nations at the mouth of the Cohunbin, 
who, in return, give the fish of the sea-coasf, and 
the articles which they obtain from the whites. T\ui 
neighbouring people ealch large tjuantities of sahnon, 
and dry them, but they do not understand or practise 
the ait. of drying and |K)iiriding it in the niaiincr used 
at the Falls, and, being very fond of it, are forced to 
purchase it at high prices. This article, indeed, 
and the wappatoo, form the principal snI jecU of 
trade. The traffic is wholly carried on by water ; 
there are even no roads or paths through the (*oun- 
try, except across the jKirtages which connect the 
creeks. But the circum.stance which forms the soul 
of their trade, is the visit of the whites. They 
arrive generally al)Out the month of April, and 
either remain until October, or return at that time ; 
during which, having no establishment on shore, 
they anchor on the north side of the bay, at the place 
atx)ve described, which is a spacioiis and cornmodioui^: 
harbour, perfectly secure from all except the S. and 
S. R. winds ; and, as they leave it before winter, ihey 
do not suffer from these winds ; which, iliiring that 
season, arc the most usual, uiul the most violent. 
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This sil(i:itiou is re(‘om mended by its ueii^dibouihood 
to tVesli water and wood, as well as to excellent 
timber l‘ui repairs. Here they are immediately 
visited by the triljes alon*^ the sca-eoast, by the Catt- 
lainahs, and lastly by the Skiiloats, that numerous 
and active people, who skirt the river l)etweeii the 
marshy islands and the great rapids, as well as the 
Coweliskee, and who x^arry down ti\e fish prepared 
by their immediate neighbours the ChilluckitUKjuaws, 
Rnceshurs, and Echeloots, residing from the grand 
rapiers to the Falls, as well as all the articles which 
they have procured in barter at the market in May. 
The accumulated trade of the ('ohirnbia consists of 
dressed and umlrcssed skins of elk, sea otter, the 
common otter, heaver, common fox, spuck,and tiger 
cat. The articles of less importance, are a small 
<juantity of dried or pounded salmon, the biscuits 
made of the chappellcl roots, and some of the manu- 
factures of the neighbourhood. In return, they re- 
ceive guns, (wliich are principally old British or 
American muskets,) powder, ball, and shot, copper 
and brass kettles, brass tea-kettles ami cofiee-pots, 
blankets, from one to three points, course, scarlet 
blue cloth, plates and strips of sheet copper and 
brass, largti brass wire, knives, tobacco, fisli- hooks, 
buttons, and a considerable quantity of sailoiV 
liats, trowsers, coats, and shirts. But, as has been 
remarked, the objects of foreign trade which are the 
most desired, are the common cheap blue or white 
beads, of about fifty or seventy to the pennyweight, 
which are strung on strands, a fathom in length, and 
sold by the yard, or by the length of both arms ; of 
these the blue beads hold the first rank in their ideas of 
relative value. These strangers who visit the Columbia 
for the purpose of trade or hunting, must be either 
English or Americans. The few words which the In- 
dians have learnt from the sailors, such as musket, 
powder, shot, d d rascal, &c., evidently shew that 
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the visitors SjX'ak English with characteristic bluntness 
When the Indians are asked where these traders 
on leavin*;* the Columbia, they always point to the 
south-west, whence it presumed that they do not be- 
lone: to any ostublishment at Nootka Sound. 

The vegetable productions of the country, which 
furnish a lar'^e proportion of the food of the In- 
dians, arc the roots of a species of thistle, llie fern, 
the rush, the liqnoricc, and a small cylindric root, 
resemblim^, in flavour and consistency, the sweet 
potato. 

The native fruits and berries in use amonp:; the 
Indians, are what they call the shallim ; the solnie ; 
the cranherry ; a luTry like the black haw ; the scar- 
lot berry of tlic plant called sacacomrnis, and a purple 
berry like the huckleberry. 

Tiie trees of a larger growth are very abundant ; 
the whole neighbourhoixl of the coast is supplied 
with great quantities of excellent timber. The pre- 
rlominafing growth is the fir, of which there are 
several species. There is one singular circumstance 
attending all the pine of this country, whicli is, that 
when consumed, it yields not the slightest particle of 
ashes. Tlit; first species grows to an immense size, 
and is very commonly twenty-seven feet in circum- 
ference, six feet above the surface of tl»e earth ; they 
rise to the height of 230 feet, and 120 of that height 
without a limb. They have often been found thirty-six 
feet in circumference. The second is a much more 
common species, and constitutes at least one half of 
the timl>or in this neighbourhood. It sot nis to re- 
semble a spruce, rising from 160 to 180 feet, and is 
from four to six in diameter, straight, round, and 
regularly tapering. The ihir 1 species resembles in 
all points the Canadian balsam fir. It grows from 
two and a lialf to four feet in diameter, and rises to 
the licight of 80 or 100 feet. The fourth s|)ecies in 
size resembles the second. The fifth resembles the 
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second, and has a trunk simple, branching, and pro- 
liferous. The sixth does not differ from what is 
usually denominated the white pine in Virginia. The 
seventh and last species, grows in low grounds, and 
in places frequently overflown by the tide, seldom 
rising higher than thirty-five feet, and not more than 
from two and a half to four in diameter. There is a 
tree common to the Columbia river, below the en- 
trance of Cataract river, when divested of its foliage, 
much resembling the ash ; this tree is frcquenlly 
three feet in diameter, and rises from forty to fifty 
feet ; the fruit is a winged seed, somewhat resem- 
bling that of the maple. 

In the same part of the country there is also 
another growth, resembling the white maple, though 
much smaller, and is seldom to be seen of more than 
six or seven inches in diameter. These trees grow 
in clusters, from fifteen to twenty feet in height, from 
the same bed of roots, spreading and leading out- 
wards. Tlie undergrowth consists of honeysuckles, 
alder, seven-bark or nine-bark, huckleberry, a shrub 
like the quill-wood, a plant like the mountain holly, 
a green brier, and the fern. 

The quadrupeds of this country, from the rocky 
mountains to the Pacific ocean, may be conveniently 
divided into the domestic and the wild animals. The 
first embraces the horse and dog only. The horse 
appears to be of an excellent race, lofty, elegantly 
formed, active, and durable ; many of them appear 
like fine English coursers ; some of them are pied 
with large spots of white irregularly scattered, and 
intermixed with a dark brown bay; "the greater part, 
however, are of a uniform colour, marked with stars 
and white feet, and resemble in fleetness and bottom, 
as w-ell as in form and colour, the best-blooded 
horses in Virginia. 

The dog is usually small, about the size of an 
ordinary cur ; he is usually particoloured, amongst 
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which, the black, white, brown, and briudle, <are tfie 
colours most predominant. The second division 
comprehends the brown, white, or erisiy bear, the 
black bear ; the deer, common red dccr, the black- 
tailed ftdiow deer; the mule dc(T, the elk, the 
wolves, the larjre brown wolf, the small wolf of the 
plains, the tiger-cat, the foxes, the common red fox, 
the silver fox, fisher or black fox, the larjjfe red fox 
of the plains, the kit fox, or small fox of the plains ; 
the antelope, the sheep, beaver, common otter, sea 
otter, mink, seal, racoon, squirrels, large grey 
squirrel, small grey squirrel, small brown squirrel, 
ground squirrel, bravo, rat, mouse, mole, panther, 
hare, rabbit, ])olecat, or skunk. 

The birds seen between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific, may be divided into two classes, the ter- 
restrial and the atjuadc. In the former class are to 
be arranged — 1. The grouse, or prairie hen. This is 
peculiarly the inhabitant of the great plains of the 
Columbia, and does not differ from those of the 
upper portion of the Missouri. — 2. The cock of th.e 
plains, is found on the plains of the Columbia in 
great abundance, from the entrance of theS. E. fork 
of the Columbia to that of Clarke’s river. It is about 
two and three-fourths the size of an ordinary turkey. 
— 3. The pheasant, of whicli is distinguished the 
large black and w'hite pheasant, the small speckled 
pheasant, the small brown pheasant. —4. The buz- 
zard, supposed to be the largest bird of North 
America. The aquatic birds are, the large blue and 
brown heron ; the fishing hawk ; the blue-crested 
fisher; several species of gulls; the cormorant ; two 
species of loons ; brants of two kinds ; geese ; sw'ans ; 
and several species of clucks. 

The fish w liich they had an opportunity of se eing, 
arc the whale, porpoise, skuit, flounder, salmon, red 
char, two species of salmon-trout, n oiintaiii or 
5])eckled trout, bottle-nose, anchovy, and sturgeon. 
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Of shell-fish they observed the clam, periwinkle*, 
common mufcle, tl.e cockle, and a species with a 
circular flat shell. 

The reptiles are, the rattle>snake, the garter-snake, 
lizard, and snail. 

Wappaloo island is a large extent of country lying 
between the Multnomah, and an arm of the Colum- 
bia, which they called theWappatoo inlet, and sepa- 
rated from the main land by a sluice eighty yards 
wide, which, at the distance of seven m ies up the 
Multnomah, connects that river with the inlet. The 
island thus funned, is about twenty miles long, and 
varies in breadth from five to ten miles ; the land is 
high and extremely fertile, and on most parts is sup- 
plied with a heavy growth of cotton-wood, ash, the 
large-leafed ash, the sweet wiHow, the black alder. 
But tlie chief wealth of this island consists of the 
numerous ponds in the interior, abounding with the 
corn moil arrowhead, to the root of which is attached 
a bulb growing beneath it in the mud ; this bulb, to 
which the Indians give the name of' Wappatoo, is 
the great article of food, and almost the staple article 
of commerce in the Columbia. It is nevdr out of 
S{ ason ; so that at ail times of the year the valley is 
frequented by the neighbouring Indians, who come 
to gather it. It is collected chicHy by the women, 
who employ for the pur]K)se canoes from ten to four- 
teen feet in length, about two feet wide, and nine 
inches deep, and tapering from the middle, where 
they are about twen'ty inches wide. They are suffi- 
cient to contain a single person, and several bushels 
of roots, yet so very light, that a woman can carry 
them with ease ; she takes one of these canoes into a 
pond where the water is as high as the breast, and, 
by means of her toes, separates from the roots this 
bulb, which, on being freed from the mud, rises im- 
mediately to the surface of the water, and is thrown 
into the canoe. In this manner these patient females 
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reiuain in the water for several hours, even in the 

depth of winter. 

The country along the Rocky Mountains, for several 
hundred miles in length, and about fifty wide, is a 
high level plain, in all its parts extremely fertile, 
and in many places covered with a growth of tall 
long-leafed pine. This plain is chiefly interrupted 
near the streams of water, where the hills are steep 
and lofty ; but the soil is good, being unencumbered 
by much stone, and possesses more timber than the 
level country. Under shelter of these hills, the 
bottom lands skirt the margin of the rivers, and, 
though narrow and confined, are fertile, and rarely 
inundated. Nearly the whole of this wide-spread 
tract is covered with a profusion of grass and 
plants ; among them is a variety of esculent plants 
and roots, acquired without much difficulty, and 
yielding not only a nutritious, but a very agreeable 
food. The air is pure and dry, the climate quite as 
mild, if not milder, than the same parallels of lati- 
tude in the Atlantic states, and must be equally 
healthy, for all the disorders which the party wit- 
nessed, may be fairly imputed more to tl)e nature of 
the diet than to any intemperance of climate. This 
observation is, of course, to be qualified, since, in 
the same tract of country, the degrees of the combi- 
nation of heat and cold obey the influence of situa- 
tion. In short, this district affords many advantages 
to settlers, and, if properly cultivated, would yield 
every object necessary for the subsistence and com- 
fort of civilized man. 

The Rochejaune, or Yellowstone river, accord- 
ing to Indian information, has its remote sources in 
the Rocky Mountains, near the peaks of the Rio del 
Nordc, on the confines of New Mexico, to which 
country there is a good road during the whole dis- 
tance along the banks of the Yellowstone. Its 
western waters are probably connected with those 
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of Lewis’s river, while the eastern branches ap- 
proach the heads of Clarke s river, the Bighorn, and 
the Plate: so that it wateis the middle portion of 
the Rocky Mountains for several hundred miles from 
north-west to south-east. During its whole course 
from the point at which Capt. Clarke reached it, to 
the Missouri, a distance which he computed at eight 
hundred and thirty-seven miles, this river is large 
and navigable for perioqiies, and even batteaux, 
there being none of the moving sandbars which 
impede the navigation of the Missouri, and only a 
single ledge of rocks, which, however, is not difficult 
to pass. Even its tributary waters, the Bighorn, 
Clarke’s Fork, and Tongue River, may be ascended 
in boats for a considerable distance. The banks of 
the river are low, but bold, and no where subject to 
be overflowed, except for a short distance below the 
mountains. The predominating colour of the river 
is a yellowish brown ; that of the Missouri, which 
possesses more mud, is of a deep drab colour; the 
bed of the former being* chiefly composed of loose 
pebbles, which, however, dimmish in size in descend* 
ing the river, till after passing the Lazeka, the pebbles 
cease as the river widens, and the mud and sand con- 
tinue to form the greater part of the bottom. Over 
these the water flows with a velocity constantly and 
almost equally decreasing in proportion to its dis- 
tance from the mountains. From the mountains to 
Clarke s Fork, the current may be estimated at four 
and a half miles per hour ; thciwe as low as the Big- 
horn, at.three and a half miles ; between that and the 
Lazeka, at three miles ; and from that river to the 
Woolf Rapid, at two and three quarter miles ; from 
which to its entrance, the general rapidity is two 
miles per hour. The appearance and character of 
the country present nearly similar varieties of fertile, 
rich, and open lands. Alx)ve Clarke's Fork, it 
consists of high waving plains, bordered by stony 
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hills, partially supplied with pine; the noddle por- 
tion, as low as the Buffalo shoal, contains less tim-* 
ber, and the number diminishes still lower, where 
the river widens, and the country spreads itself into 
extensive plains. 

During our voyage on the Missouri, (says Mr. 
Bradbury,) 1 often associated with the hunters, to 
collect information from their united testimony, con- 
cerning the nature and habits of animals, with which 
no men are so well acquainted. Tliis knowledge is 
absolutely necessary to them, that they may bo able 
to circumvent or surprise those which are the objects 
of the chase, and to avoid such as are dangerous; and 
likewise to prevent being surprised by them. They 
can imitate the cry or note of any animal found in 
the American wilds, so exactly as to deceive the 
animals themselves. — I shall state a few of what I 
certainly believe to be facts. The opinion of the 
hunters respecting the sagacity of the beaver goes 
much beyond the statements of any author whom I 
have read. They state, that an old beaver, who has 
escaped from a trap, can scarcely ever afterwards be 
caught, as, travelling in situations where traps are 
usually placed, he carries a .stick in his mouth, with 
which he probes the sides of the river, that the stick 
may be caught in the trap, and thus saves himself. 

They also say of this animal, that the young are 
educated by the old ones. It is well known, that in 
constructing their dams, the 6rst step the beaver 
takes, is to cut down a tree that shall fall across the 
stream intended to be dammed up. The hunters, in 
the early part of our voyage, informed me, that they 
had often found trees near the edge of a creek, in part 
cut through, and abandoned ; and always observed 
that those trees would not have fallen across the 
creek, and that by comparing the marks left by the 
teeth bn those trees with others, they found them 
much smaller; and therefore not only concluded that 
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thev were made by young beavers, but that the old 
ones, peiceiving their error, had caused them to 
desist. They promised to shew me proofs of this, 
and during our voyage I saw several ; and in no 
instance would the trees, thus abandoned, have fallen 
across the creek. 

1 ha ire myself witnessed an instance of a doe, when 
pursued, although not many seconds out of sight, so 
effectually hide her fawn, that we could not find it, 
although assisted by a dog. 1 mentioned this fact to 
the hunters, who assured me, that no dog, nor perhaps 
any beast of prey, can follow a fawn by the scent ; 
and shewed me in a full-grown deer, a gland and a 
tuft of red hair, situated a little above the hind part 
of the fore-foot, which had a very strong smell of 
musk. This tuft they call the scc7i^,and believe that 
the route of the animal is betrayed by the effluvia 
proceeding from it. This tuft is mercifully withheld 
until the animal has acquired strength. 

Of the agility and address of an American hunter, 
Mr, Bradbui'y gives the following account ; “ This 
man, named Colter, came to St, Louis in May, 1810, 
in a small canoe, from tlie head waters of the Mis- 
souri, a distance of 3000 miles, which he traversed 
in thirty days. I saw him on his arrival, and received 
from him an account of his adventures after he had 
separated from Lewis and Clarke’s party ; one of 
these, from its singularity, I shall relate. On the 
arrival of the party on the head waters of the Mis- 
souri, Colter, observing an appearance of abundance 
of beaver being there, he got permission to remain 
i\\\d hunt for some time, which he did, in company 
with a man of the name of Dixon, who had traversed 
the immense tract of country from St. Louis to the 
nead waters of the Missouri, alone. Soon after he 
separated from Dixon, and trapped^ in company with 
a hunter named Potts : and aware of the hostility of 
the Bluckfect Indians, ouc of whom had been killed 
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by I.c\vis, they sot th(‘ir traps at and took tliem 

ap early in the niorniinj:, remaining oncealt d din in'^ 
the day. They were cxaininiin^ their traps oarly one 
niorninjr, in a creek, about six miles tVoni that branch 
of the Missouri, called Je{rerson*s 1 ork, and were' as- 
cending* in a canoe, when they sudd* idvlu ard a go at 
noise, re.sembiing tlie trampling* of animals ; but they 
could not ascertain the fact, as the hij.h j)crpcndicnlar 
banks on each side of the river impeded their view 
Colter immediately pronounced it to be occasioned 
by Indians, and advised an instant retreat; but was 
accused of cowardice by Potts, who insisted that the. 
noise was caused by buffaloes, and they proceeded on. 
In a few minutes afterwards their doubts were re- 
moved, by a party of Indians making their appear- 
ance on both sides of the creek, to the amount of bvo 
or six hundred, who beckoned them to come ashore. 
As retreat was now impossible, Colter turned the 
head of the canoe to the shore : and at the moment 
of its touching, an Indian seized the rifle belouLring to 
Potts; but Colter, who was a remarkably stronc man, 
immediately retook it, and handed it to Potts, who 
remained in the canoe, and on receiving itpuslud off 
into the river. Ih* had .scarcely cpiitted the shore, 
when an arrow was shot at him, and he cried out, 
“ Colter, I am wounded.’' Colter remonstrated with 
him on llie folly of attempting to escape, and urged 
him to come ashore. Insteafl of complying, he 
instantly levelled his rifle at an Indian, and shot him 
dead on the spot. This conduct, situated as lie was, 
may appear to have been an act of madness; hut it 
was doubtless the effect of sudden, but soemd rc ason- 
ing; for if taken alive, he must have expected to be 
tortured to death, according to their custom. He 
was instantly pierced with arrows so numerous, that, 
to use the language of Colter, * he was made a rid- 
dle of.’ They now seized Colter, stripped him en- 
tirely naked, and began to consult on the manner in 



wliich Iju slioiikl be |>nt Io death. I'hey were /^rs^ 
inclined to set liirn iij) as a mark to shoot at; but the 
chief interfcn d, and soizin<j: him by the collar, asked 
him, it* he c( iild rnn fast? Colter, who had been 
some time amongst the Kee-kat-sa, or Crow-Indians, 
had in a considerable degree acquired the Black foot 
language, and was also well acquainted with Indian 
customs, lie knew that he had now ip run for his 
life, with the dreadful odds of five or six hundred 
against him, and those armed Indians ; therefore cuti- 
11 ingly replied, that he was a very bad runner, although 
he was considered by the hunters as remarkably swift. 
The chief now commanded the party to remain sta- 
tionary, and led Colter out on the prairie three or 
four hundred yards, and released him, bidding him 
to save himself if he could. At that instant the 
horrid war whoop sounded in the ears of poor Colter 
who, urged with the hope of pre.serving life, ran w ith 
a speed at which he himself was surprised. He pro- 
ceeded towards the Jefferson Fork, having to traverse 
a plain six miles in breadth, abounding w’ith the 
prickly pear, on which he was every instant treading 
with his naked feet. He ran nearly half way across 
the plain before he ventured to loo’c over his shoul- 
der, when he perceived that the Indians W’ere very 
much scattered, and that he had gained CToniid to a 
considerable distance from the main body ; but one 
Indian, who carried a spear, was much before all the 
rest, and not more than a hundred yards from him. 
A faint gleam of hope now cheered the heart of Col- 
ter ; he derived contidence from the belief, that escape 
was within the sounds of probability ; but that confi- 
dence was nearly being fatal to him, for he exerted 
himself to such a degree, that the blood gushed from 
his nostrils, and soon almost covered tlie fore part of 
his body. He had now arrived within a mile of the 
river, when he distinctly heard the appalling sound of 
footsteps behind him, and every instant expected to 
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feel the spear of his pursuer. Again he turned iiis 
head, and saw the savage not twenty yards from him. 
Determined, if possible, to avoid the expected blow, 
he suddenly stopped, turned round, and spread out 
his arms. The Indian, surprised by the suddenness 
of the action, and perhaps at the bloody appearam e 
of Colter, also attempted to stop; but, cxiuuistrd 
with running, he foil while endeavouring to throw 
liis spear, which sttick in the ground, and broke in his 
hand. Colter instantly snatched no the pointed part, 
with which he pinned him to the earth, and then con- 
tinued his flight. The foremost of tln^ Indians, m 
arriving at the place, stopped till others came up to 
join them, wlicn they set up a hideous yell. Ihc rv 
moment of this time was iniprovcd by Colter, who, 
although fainting and exhausted, succeeded in gain- 
ing the skirting of the cotton-wood trees, on the 
borders of the Fork, through which he ran, and 
plunged into the river. Fortunately for him, a 
little below this place, there was an island, against 
the upper part of which a raft of drift timber had 
lodged. He dived under the raft, and, after several 
elforts, got his head above water amongst the trunks 
of trees, covered with smaller wood to tliC depth of 
several feet. Soarcely had he secured himself, when 
the Indians arrived on the river, screeching and yell- 
ing, as Colter expressed it, ‘ like so many devils.' 
They were frequently on tlie raft during the day, 
and were seen through the chinks by (-olter, who 
was congratulating himself on his escape, until the 
idea arose, that they might set the raft » n fire. In 
horrible suspense be remained until night, when, 
hearing no more of the Indians, he dived from under 
the raft, and swam silently down the river to a con- 
siderable distance, when be landed, and travelled all 
night. Although hap[)y in having escaped from the 
Indians, his situation was still dreadful ; he was 
completely naked, under a burning sun; the soles of 
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his feet were entirely filled with the thorns of the 
prickly pear ; he was hungry, and had no means of 
killing game, although he saw abundance around 
him, and was at least seven days* journey from Lisa's 
Fort, on the Bighorn branch of the Roche Jaune 
riven These were circumstances under which almost 
any man, but an American hunter, would have 
despaired. He arrived at the fort in seven days, 
having subsisted on a root much esteemed by the 
iiidians of the Missouri, not known by naturalists as 
psoralen rscnlcm a'' 

Of the animal called the Skunk, Mr. Bradbury 
remarks, that in its defence it discharges a few drops 
f'.f a li(|uid so foetid, that the stench can scarcely be 
endured by any animal. Clothes on which the 
smallest particle has fallen, must be buried in the 
earth fur at least a month before they can be worn. 
Tins liquor is higlily inflammable, and is secreted in 
a gland beneath the tail, from which it is thrown with 
a force that will carry it to the distance of three or 
four yards. Only a very few of the American dogs 
can he induced to attack it, and those are so power- 
fully affected by the horrid stcncl), that they continue 
to liowl for a considerable time afterwards, and in- 
stinctively relieve themselves by scratching holes in 
the earth, into which they put their noses. 

Tlie tomb of the famous Blackbird is described by 
Mr. Ib'adhurv, as being at no great distance from the 
KIk-horn river. This was upon a hill, and formed 
by a heap of stones. “ This chief, calL d by the 
French, Oiseau Noir, ruled over the Mahas with a 
sway the most (Icspotic. He had managed in such a 
manner as to inspire them with a belief that he was 
possessed of supernatutal powers; in council no chief 
durst oppose him — in war it was death to disobey. It 
is related of him at St. Louis, that a trader from that 
town, arrived at the Mahas witli an assortment of 
Indian goods : he applied lo Blackbird for liberty to 
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trade, who ordered, that he should first hiinj? all his 
j;oods into his lod^ce, which ordtT was obeycfi. 
Blackbird conimanded that all the packa<j:es should be 
opened in his presence, and from them he collected 
what ^oods he thoiio^ht proper, amountinj*; to nearly 
the fourth part of the whole : he caused thorn to be 
jilaced in a part of the lodge distinct from the ivsl, 
and addressed the trader to this etfect; — ‘ Now, my 
son, the goods which I have chosen arc niin(\ and 
those in your j)OS5e.ssion are your own. Don’t erv, 
my son, iny ])eoplo shall trade with you for v<air 
goods at your own price* He then spoke to his 
herald, who ascended to the top of the lodge, and 
commanded in the name of the chief, that the Mahas 
should bring all their beaver, bear, otter, muskrat, 
and other skins, to his lodge, and not on any account 
to dispute the terms of exchange with the trader, 
who declared, on his return to St. J^uis, that it was 
the most profitable voyage he had ever made. Black- 
bird obtained tins influence over bis nation by the 
means of arsenic, a cpiantity of that article having 
been sold him by a trader, who instructed him in the 
use of it. If afterwards any of his nation dared to 
oppose him in his arbitrary measures, he prophesied 
their death within a certain period, and took good 
care that his predictions should be verified. H(‘ died 
about the time that J^uisiana was added to tliu 
United States : having previously made choice t)f a 
cave for bis sepulchre, ou the top of a hill near the 
Missouri, about eighteen miles below the Maha vil- 
lage. l^y his order, his body was jilaced on the back 
of his favourite horse, which was driven into the 
cave, the mouth of which was then closed up with 
stones.” 

Mr. Bradbury thus describes an Indian game ; — A 
place was neatly formed, resembling a little alley, 
about nine feet in lircadth, and ninety feet long; a 
ring of wood, about five inches in diameter, was 
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trundled along from one end, and when it had run 
some distance, two Indians, who stood ready, threw 
after it, in a sliding manner, each a piece of wood, 
about three feet long, and four inches in breadth, 
made smooth on one edge, and kept from turning 
by a cross-piece passing through it, and bent back- 
wards so as to resembh* a cross-bow. The stand ers- 
by kept an account of the game, and he whose 
piece, in a given number of throws, more frecpjently 
came nearest the ring after it had fallen, won the 
game. 

The Indian saddle consists of six pieces of wood : 
two of these art^ strong forked sticks, one of which is 
formed to fix on the shoulders of the horse; the other 
is adapted to the lower part of the back ; they are 
connected by four flat pieces, each about four inches 
in breadth ; two of these are so placed as to be on 
each side of the back-bone of the horse, which rises 
above them ; the two others are fastened to the extre- 
mities of the forked sticks, and the whole is firmly 
tied by thongs. Two strong slips of buffalo hide are 
doubled over each of the upper connecting pieces, for 
the purpose of holding ihe stirrup, which is formed 
of a stick about two feet long, and cut half way 
through in two places, so as to divide it into three 
equal parts ; at these places it is bent, and when the 
two ends are strongly tied, it forms an equilateral 
iriungle. Tlie conjunct end of the foremost forked 
stick rises to the height of eight or ten inches above 
the back of the horse, and serves to fasten on it the 
coiled end of the long slip of dried skin intended to 
serve as a bridle ; this slip is also made use of to 
fasten the liorse at night, to allow him sufficient 
space wherein to graze, and is mostly fifty or sixty 
feet long. Under the saddle is laid a square piece 
of buffalo skin, dressed with the hair upon it, and 
doubled fourfold, and on the saddle the rider fixes his 
blanket. 
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Salt made at various places iutlu wcsleni coun- 
try, and the inamilacture is rapidly iuereasini;'. In 
passiiij; down the Wabash, Mr. Bradbury bad an 
opportunity of seein<j the manner in which they con- 
struct their wells for the salt water. They first 
ascertain, by boring, at what depth they shall come 
to the rock, and afterwards look out for a hollow 
tree, which must be at least from three to four feet 
in diameter, 'fhis they cut down carefully, for fi nr 
of splitting, and saw off such a length as will rea. h 
from the surface of the ground to the rock, li t 
hollow of the tree is not large enough to allow roi-. 
sufficient for a man to work within, they enlarge ii 
A well is next dug, and when so deep that there, i, 
danger of the earth falling in, the trunk is put down, 
and sunk to the surface of the rock. After the influx 
of fresh water is prevented by caulkings round the 
edges at the bottom of the trunk, the perforation is 
made, and the salt water immediately rises to the 
surface. Besides the use here mentioned, hollow 
trees are applied to other purfioses, being cut across 
in dirf’erent lengths, and used by the first settlers as 
tubs to hold grain, &'c. 

The proximity of Louisiana to some of the districts 
we have been describing, now leads us to refer to the 
acounts given by other travellers of the increasing 
opulence and improvement of that part of the United 
States. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Louisiana — The Allegany Mountains — The Mit^ 
souri — An Inn — Principal Rivers-^The Wabash 
The Ohio — The Arkansnw — Red River — The 
Levee — An Inundation — Various Rivers and 
Lakes — Soil of Louisiana — Rocky Mountains — 
The Seasons — Improveyncnis — Natchez — Town 
of New Orleans — The Missouri — Territory of 
St. Louis — Navigation of the Mississippi — A 
Planter and Sawyer. 

Persons avIio have recently traversed Louisiana 
obsorve, that the Alleg-any mountains extend throuj^h 
North America in a direction of west of south from 
the 42nd to the 34th deg^ree of north latitude; 
and that for a long: time they formed the western 
boundary of the settled country. Since this moun- 
tainous barrier has been passed byCapts. Lewis and 
(/iarke, other travellers have penetrated the moun- 
tains by shorter and better roads; and it has been 
calculated, that with some little improvement of the 
road, wag:s:ons mig:ht travel from this western country 
to some of the head-waters of the Missouri, with less 
trouble than they have lately crossed the Allegany 
mountains from the w’estern states. It appears that 
when once this communication is made practicable, 
and a connexion firmly established across this formi- 
dab.'e chain, the population of America will have 
ample scope to expand for centuries to come, as far 
at least as the Pacific ocean, its ultimate and majes- 
tic boundary. 

However, accommodations for travellers in this 
distant region are not yet very inviting. A late 
visitor thus describes an inn in the Alleganies — 

It was now dark when we approached the first ta- 
vern on the summit. We groped our way to the door 
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to behold our liosless sittinpr on the * roimd, with her 
head in the laj) of her daui^ljter, who wu';; lookifu^for 
the vermin in it bv fire-li^iit. Sh(} did not atrem[>f, 
to rise on the entrance of the stran»xt . s; ami to our 
demand if we could have beds and swpju r, after a 
dignified pause she replied, I o uess so. Be.ss, go 
and make some candles. You should have come be- 
fore sun-down ; Jack, get up and give the horses some 
hay.” We had now to attend to the horses as well 
as we could in the dark, and then to wait about an 
hour and a half while our supper was procuring. 
The broiled chicken was alive long after oiir arrival, 
and the cakes unbaked that we were to eat with our 
coffee. The coffee also was roasted in our presence, 
and the candles made by the some hands that attended 
to it. Our supper-table was furnished with chicken, 
ham, cake, coffee, butter, sugar, eggs, apple-pie, 
cider, cherry -bounce, milk, and whiskey. Of llu*s(‘ 
article.s the coffee only was not the produce of their 
owm land. To complain of delay, or express any 
kind of impatience, is not only futile, but impolitic. 
Patience is the only remedy, ami. complaisance your 
Ix^st recommendation. On Ixing shewn to our room, 
we felt an involuntary shuddering at the sight of the 
beds — so contrasted with former indulgences. One 
new-made candle was brought up in the girfs hand, 
as the house only afforded one candlestick ; and she, 
by dropping a little of the tallow on the floor, stiic:k 
it up: fortunately it soon fell down, which induced 
ns to lie down in our clothes; but, alas! these could 
not long protect us! Forth from their calm retreats 
came a most innumerable host, and with simultaneous 
fangs began the work of blood, so that we were 
obliged to remove, and beg the favour of being allowed 
to sleep in the waggons we had travelled in. We 
had to wait tw'o hours in the morning for our break- 
fast, which was only a counter-part to the supper. 
Seven dollars were modestly charged at this hotel for 
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;i man and v. ifo, five (children, aiai two servants, in- 
(dndini^ hay and eorn for the horses. 

in fart, the character of the irduihitants of the Alle- 
gany mountains appiiars cold, friendless, unfeeling, ^ 
callous, and selfish. Emigrants generally complain 
of the enormous charges at taverns. Log-houses 
are the only habitations for many miles. They are 
formed of the trunks of trees, about twenty feet in 
length, and six inches in diameter, cut at the ends, 
and placed upon each other. The roof is framed in 
a similar manner. In some houses there are win- 
dows ; in others, the door performs a double office. 
The chimney is erected outside, and in a similar 
manner to the body of the house. Some have clay 
iiidheir chimneys, which is a precaution very neces- 
sary in the western provinces. In some the space 
between the logs remains open; in others it is filled 
with clay. The hinges are generally wood. Locks 
are not used. In some there are two apartments ; 
in others but one, for all the various operations of 
cooking, eating, sleeping, and, upon great occasions, 
washing. The pigs also come in for their due share 
of the log residence. 

The limits of this extensive region have never been 
very exactly defined ; and since it has become part 
of the American territory, it has been divided into 
the states of Louisiana, the Mississippi, the territory 
of the Missouri, &c. Mississippi forms the eastern 
boundary, a line drawn from its source westward, 
may be considered as its northern boundary ; to the 
west the Rocky Mountains form a natural barrier, 
and to the south, the Gulf of Mexico. The country 
included within these limits extends 2000 miles in 
length, north and south, and 650 miles in breadth, 
east and west; and the Mississippi, running the 
whole length of the valley, is the common channel by 
which all its waters are carried into the gulf of Mexico. 
The course of the Mississippi, including its windings, 
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is 3000 miles: the principal rivers it rc'ceives from the. 
east, or from the Allegany mountains, are the Illi- 
nois, 1213 miles, and the Wabash, 1 KOO miles from 
jts month ; the Tennessee, a tributary of the Oliio, 
1050 miles, and the Ohio, 1000 miles from its mouth, 
besides other streams of less note. From the west, or 
from the Rocky Mountains, it receives the Missouri, 
with all its tributary waters, 1200 miles from its 
mouth ; the Arkansaw, which has a course of 1500 
miles, 650 miles, and the Red River, which has a 
course nearly as lonsr, 300 miles from its immtlL 
The country, from the mouth of the Mississippi to 
Red River, a distance of 300 miles, forms one uni- 
form level; and this, which is the most populous and 
fertile part of the whole country, is probably Jlie 
most watery ro‘s;ion upon the face of the earth. 

Though all the extensive tracts adjacent to the 
shores of the great rivers are reached hy the ov('i- 
flowing stream, they are not overspread by one con- 
tinued sheet of water; for though some tracts are 
actually inundated to the depth of twenty-five? or thirty 
feet, others at the same time are left perfectly dry. 
The fertile tracts that every where border the shores 
of the Mississippi, have been the cause of an arti- 
ficial work of great extent, for confining the stream 
of the river, and protecting the country from its 
annual inundations. This remarkable embankment, 
is here usually called the Levee. On the eastern 
side of this river, the embankment commences about 
sixty miles above New Orleans, and runs down it 
for more than 130 miles. On the w'estern shore, it 
commences at Point Couple, 172 miles above New 
Orleans, including the windings of the river. Here 
the country assumes a new aspect; and, it is ob- 
served, “ that the navigator emerges from the 
gloomy wilderness, presenting detached settlements 
at long and tedious intervals, with charming and 
finely cultivated plantations.’' Here the beauty of 
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the Mississippi, and prospect o( the country, exhibit 
a view so charmingly delightful, as scarcely to admit 
of description. The handsomely built housrs on the 
side of this elevated artificial bank, appear like one 
continued village, as far as the city of New Orleans. 
These are framed buildings, one story high, elevated 
on piles six or eight feet from the ground, and are 
generally painted white. The houses for the slaves 
are mostly placed in straight lines : the oran^-trees 
and fig-trees tViat surround the houses, and are in 
])orpetua] verdure, with the groves and orchards, 
highly embellish the prospect; and the eye is 
charmed and tlie senses regaled by the perpetual 
progress of the ripening fruit, and the fragrance of 
constant blossoms. 

The Levee, strictly speaking, consists of a mound 
of earth raised up at the distance of thirty or forty 
yards from the natural hank of the river, varying 
from four to six feet in height, ivith sutbeient 
breadth at the top for a foot-path, and not often 
more than nine feet broad at the base. This em- 
bankment is formed of a close stiff clay, found in 
the lower parts of the river. Sods are placed at the 
sides and on the top, and cypress slabs are often 
put in the inside, for the ymrpose of preventing the 
water, where there is a current, from wearing aw’ay 
the earth. A ditch is made, for the purpose of 
draining the water off that oozes through; and the 
road that lies between the embankment and the cul- 
tivated lands, is crossed at intervals by drains, 
(‘overed with plank, like the sewers of a city, for the 
purpose of carrying off the wMter to the swamps. 
The embankment, sometimes too slight to resist the 
river, or turn it from its course, necessarily folIow^s 
all its windings, and if the stream encroaches on 
any point, a new embankment is constructed be- 
hind the first, .so that double levies are frequently 
to be found ; and a person standing within the out- 
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Avard embankment during a flood, seems, from the 
height to which the waters are raised by being thus 
artificially confined, to be considerably below the 
surface of the stream, which appears to roll over his 
head. 

A breach in the Icvee^ or a crevasse^ as it is 
termed, is the greatest calamity that can befall the 
landholder of Louisiana, as the river in tliis case 
sweeps with wide inundation over the most valuable 
tracts of cultivated ground, on which houses and 
buildings of every description are erected, and, in 
one moment destroys the prospects of years. Mr. 
Brackenridge, on this occasion, observes, “ The 
waters rush from the river with indescribable velo- 
city, with a noise like the roaring of a cataract, boil- 
ing, and- foaming, and tearing every thing before 
them. To one who has not seen tljis country, it is 
almost impossible to convey any idea of tiie terrors 
excited by a crevasse, or breaking of tiie levee. 
Like the breaking out of tire in a town, where no 
one knows when his own dwelling may be assaihd, 
it excites universal consternation ; every employ- 
ment is abandoned for miles above and below ; and 
all hasten to the spot, where every exertion is made, 
by night and day, to stop the breach, though very " 
often the hostile element is suffered to take its 
course. The consequences are the destruction of 
the crops and buildings ; and sometimes the land 
itself is much injured, as the current washes away 
the soil, leaving logs and trees that have floated 
down the river, which must be destroyed before the 
ground can be cultivated afresh. Thus the effects 
of a breach in the levte are even more desolating 
than those of a fire.*' As during the season of flood 
continual attention and watching is requirecl, all 
hands arc frequently summoned from their labom in 
the fields, to guard against tbe tremendous conse- 
quences of a general inundation. In some places 
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earth must be added to raise the lev^e to a proper 
lieip;bt ; in other places where it appears to crumble 
in, it must be protected from the encroaching stream, 
and every appearance of a hole must be watched and 
filled up, as one moment of negligence would be 
most fiita[. Such is the rude and imperfect con- 
trivance on which the property of the landholder in 
this country depends. In 1811, when the inunda- 
tion rose to an uncommon height, the whole of the 
inhabitants along the banks of the Mississippi, were 
kept for six weeks in a constant state of alarm. 
According to a calculation of the loss of time on 
this occasion, an embankment, solid and secure, 
might have been raised at a less cost. But as Lou- 
isijMia is now possessed by a more active race, this 
effect of the apathy and negligence of the French 
and Spaniards, is not likely to continue long without 
an cllicient remedy. The Americans will probably 
not only protect the ground they hhve in their pos- 
session, but recover other extensive tracts of fertile 
land now abandoned to the waters. 

The whole coast of Louisiana, from Pearl river 
on the east, to Sabine river on the west, including 
a space of about 300 miles, may be considered as 
forming one immensef-meadow. Narrow strips of 
wood, indeed, occasionally intervene, and divide this 
vast expanse of natural grass into smaller meadows, 
which indent the country like so many hays. Within 
the limits of the inundations, these meadows are but 
one continued marsh of the most lifeless and dreary 
aspect; but higher up, the country affords the most 
luxuriant pastures, and is remarkable both for its 
beauty and salubrity. To the westward of the river 
Atchafalia, an outlet of the Mississippi, lies the level 
meadow of the Attacapas, bounded on the east by 
the river Mermentan. It runs along the gulf of 
Mexico 115 miles, and stretches 90 miles into the 
interior in a northern direction. To the north of 
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this are the meadows of the Opelausas, bounded on 
the west by tlie river Sabine. This extensive tract 
of land is watered by its own rivers, which are wholly 
independent of the Mississippi ; but they are, how- 
ever, connected by diverginp^ canals with that great 
complication of rivers and lakes, of which the Mis- 
sissippi is the main trunk. In front of these two 
districts, an immense chain of lakes and bays lies 
along the gulf of Mexico, considerable parts of 
which are subject to inundations, whilst others, raised 
above the level of the annual Hoods, are in the 
highest degree fertile. '^This immense region of of)en 
country far excels the level shores of the Mississippi 
in the salubrity of its air, and the beauty of its ap- 
pearance. Being mostly free from stagnant waters, 
the atmosphere is not filled w ith noxious vapours ; 
and being also open to the breezes from the gulf of 
Mexico, the temperature is cool and refreshing, at 
the very time the adjoining country is languishing 
under a close and sultry air. There is a water com- 
munication between New Orleans and the meadows 
of AUacapas and Opelausas, by means of the Mis- 
sissippi, the Atchafalia, and the different branches 
that diverge from these larger streams ; and the tra- 
veller who makes this jounwy enjoys in full perfec- 
tion the contrast !)etween the low and marshy tracts 
on the Atchafalia, and the open and delightful coun- 
try beyond the limits of the inundations. A more 
rapid and astonishing transition,” it is observed, “ is 
not conceivable than l)etween the dark, deep, and 
silent gloom of the inundated lands of Atchafalia, 
and the open, light, and cheerful expansion of the 
wide-spread prairies of Opelausas and Attacapas. 
After being many days confined in the rivers, ex- 
]josvd to heat, musquitoes, and many severe priva- 
tions, — to pass ill a few miirutes from this scene ot 
silence and suffering, to an ocean of light, — to an 
expanse where the eye finds no limit but the distant 
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horizon, — is a delight of which no anticipation can 
give an adequate idea. To be enjoyed, it must be 

Immediately beyond the alluvial lands which 
border the numerous rivers and natural canals by 
which Louisiana is intersected, the upland country 
commences. This extei sive region is diversified by 
nine ranges of mountains, by numerous smaller 
elevations and fruitful valleys, especially along the 
banks of ilic rivers ; by scattered groves and copses 
of wood, an«l by natural meadows of vast extent, 
crowned with luxuriant herbage, over which im- 
mense flocks of wild animals range undisturbed. 
Throughout the most of this country, especially to 
the south of the ilrkansaw, cotton, tobacco, and 
rice, might be produced with advantage. In many 
parts, le;id is produced in great abundance, as well 
as iron, tin, zinc, copper, saltpetre, and fossil coal. 

The arable soil of Louisiana, about 200 miles 
west of the Mississippi experiences a total change. 
Beyond this, a desert commences, that extends to 
the Rocky Mountains. Though this extensive region 
is not absolutely sterile, it is chiefly composed of 
plains of immense extent, of a hard gravelly soil, 
destitute of water and timber, and chequered with 
low waving ridges, which enable the traveller to see 
his journey for several days before him. In ap- 
proaching the Rocky Mountains, all the disadvan- 
tageous properties of the country increase. Much 
of the country is mountainous and barren, and water 
is proportionally scarce. It is remarked of all the 
rivers that enter these plains from the mountains, 
that while they flow through the high ground, they 
possess deep and clear channels, and are easy of 
navigation ; but on entering the lower country, they 
spread out, and become so broad and shallow, that, 
during the dry season, there is not water for a con- 
tinued stream. One important objection to tin* 
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occupation of tliis western country by American 
colonists, is, that it is chiefly adapted to pasture, and 
not to the product von o(* ^ruin, so that it is suppose<i, 
the pastoral districts will be the last to be inhabited 
by any strangers. 

The seasons in Louisiana are decidedly vari:ih!(\ 
and arc distinguished, as in most parts oi“ Anwr.rA. 
by great extremes of heat and cold. In rpih i 
Louisiana, the winters are oven more severe than in 
the corresponding latitudes on the sea coast. I’hey 
generally set in about the 20th of November, and 
continue till near the end of February; thougli hard 
frosts, and even snow, are common in Octobt r and 
March. In every winter, the thermometer is d(?~ 
pressed for several weeks below zero. In the sum- 
mer, on the other hand, the heat is an equal ex- 
treme. All parts of the low flats on the hanks of 
the Mississippi, and the alluvial lands on the shores 
of the rivers, are extremely unhealthy, owing to the 
exhalations that arise from the marshy grounds. In 
all these parts, intermitting fevers, prevail, but 
though these are avoided in removing to the higher 
grounds, the first occupants of an uncleared country 
are always liable to sufler in llieir healti). Under 
the feeble administration of Spain, little progress was 
made in the improvement of I.ouisiana ; Spain had 
granted considerable tracts of land to the new 
settlers; and though the first object of the American 
government was to determine the extent of these pri- 
vate claims, their ignorance of the precise nature of 
the Spanish titles, and the prejudices of the people 
on the other hand, offered considerable obstacl(‘s. 
Great improvements, however, have recently been 
made since Louisiana has formed a |)art of the 
American territory, and become tlie outlet for the 
produce of the western states at large. 

The town of New Orleans, which contains 30,000 
inhabitants, is fast increasing, both in its population 
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and foreign trade. A great number of additional 
houses were built in 1816, that were distinguished 
both for size and improved architecture. The French 
is the predominant language. The appearance of the 
people is French — and even the negroes evince, by 
their antics, their connexion with the natives of that 
nation. The general manners and habits are very 
relaxed. The markets, shops, theatre, circus, and 
public ball-rooms, are open on Sundays. Gambling- 
houses throng the city. All the coftbe-houses, 
together with the exchange, are occupied from morn- 
ing until nitrht by gamesters. When the Kentuckians 
arrive at this place, it is said they are in their glory, 
finding neither limits to, nor punishment of, their 
excesses. The general style of living is luxurious. 
Houses arc elegantly furnished. The ladies dress in 
a costly style. Provisions are of a very indid'erent 
quality, and most enormously dear. Hams and 
cheese from England, potatoes, butter, and Ijeef, 
from Ireland, are common articles of import. Rents 
are very extravagant. 

Other towns are, however, advancing in popula- 
tion, so that one writer observes, “ It would be diffi- 
cult to state the number of houses or people in any 
of these new towns.” The settlements are gradually 
extending along the river banks, spreading out from 
the Mississippi, as from a common centre. The 
country to the west, on Red river, has been laid out 
in parishes; and settlements are multiplying on this, 
as well as on the other rivers, which fall into the 
Mississippi from the >vest, such as the Washita, and 
its tributary streams, namely, theTcnsaw, the Black 
river, and others of inferior consequence. Natchi- 
toches, the most considerable town of Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi, is situated on Red river, 
about 160 miles from its mouth, and contains 600 
inhabitants. Natchez, situated on the east bank 
of the Mississippi, contains 2500 inhabitants; end 
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Washington, about six miles to the east, 1000 inha- 
bitants. Above the 23cl cleg, of north lat. eoin- 
inences that portion of l/)uisiana, known now uniler 
the title of the Missouri territory, which extends 
northwards as far as the Canadian frontier. The. 
settlements of the Mississippi do not extend many 
miles further north than the Missoiirr; and within 
this tract, the popidation in 1810 was estimati-d at 
20,845, since which period it has been rapidly in- 
creasing. 

St. Louis, situated on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, eighteen miles below the Missouri, is the 
(Mpiial of this district. 

Tlie village of St. Charles, the most western in 
this ])art of the Unitc<l States, contains from 1000 to 
1200 inhabitants, and is continually receiving new 
sf^ttlors. How the obstacles formed by the l)arrier of 
the rocky mountains are to be overcome, has given 
ri.se to many conjeetures. Some of its highest points 
reach the limits of perpetual snow, and through the 
greater part of it winter reigns wiliiout intermission 
for eight months of the year. Beyond this moun- 
tainous barrier, however, there lies a champaign 
country, reported, by those who have visited it, to 
1)0 fertile, well-watered, and extremely favourable 
fur settlements. 

In Upper Louisiana they have abundance of horses, 
COW’S, and hogs, all of which run at large on the 
prairies. The hogs live on strawberries, hazel, and 
hickory nuts, acorns, and roots, and must be occa- 
sionally souerht for in the w’oods, to prevent them 
from l>ecoming entirely wild. On these occasions, 
the proprietor fills his saddle-bags witii the ears of 
Indian corn, with which he mounts his horse, gene- 
rally with his rifle on his shoulder. If ho finds them 
within throe or four miles of his house, he thinks 
himself fortunate; hut it sometimes happens that he 
is two days in hunting them up,” as they term it. 
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When he finds them, he throws down an ear of 
eorn, wliirh they devour, and he rides gently to- 
wards home, with the whole herd screaming after 
him. When they are almost inclined to give up the 
(‘base, he throws down another ear, which practice 
he continues, until he brings them into his yard, 
where he shots tliem up, and feeds them. Here 
they remain until the morning, when be again feeds 
them, marks the young pigs, sets them at liberty, 
and j)robably does not see them for a fortnight or 
three weeks. That each plainer may identify his 
own hogs, he marks them in the ear, and in each 
township an cthce is establislied, in which these 
marks are registered. They are either holes or slits, 
or both, differently arrangijd, so that no two marks 
are alike ; and it is against the laws of the territory 
to expose the. carcass of a hog for sale without hav- 
ing the oars upon it. 

Here it may be observed, that the navigation of 
the Mississippi is attended with considerable danger, 
and in particular to boats loaded with lead. Tiiese, 
by reason of the small space occupied by the cargo, 
in case of striking against a planter or a sawyct\ 
sink instantly. That these terms may be under- 
stood, it must he observed, that the alluvion of the 
Mississippi is almost in every part covered with 
timber, close to tlie edge of the river, and that, in 
some part or other, encroachments are continually 
made, and in particular during the time of the 
flood.s, when it often happens that tracts, of some 
acres in extent, are carried away in a few days. 
As in most instances a large body of earth is 
attached to the roots of the trees, it sinks those parts 
to the bottom of the river, whilst the upper parts, 
more buoyant, rise to the surface in an inclined 
jX)stnre, generally with the heads of the trees point- 
ing down the river. Some of these trees are fixed 
and immoveable, and are therefore termed phuiters. 
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Otliers, ahlioiig'h they do not remove from wliere 
they are placed, are constantly in hiotion; the 
whole tree is sometimes entirely submerged by the 
pressure of the stream, and carried to a greater depth 
by its momentum than the stream can maintain. On 
rising, its momentum in the other direction causes 
many of its huge limbs to be lifted above the surface 
of the river. Tlie period of this oscillatory motion is 
sometimes of several minutes’ duration. Tliese are 
the saunjerSf which are much more dangerous than 
the planters, as no care or caution can sufficiently 
guard against them. The stearsman this instant 
sees all the surface of the river smooth and tranquil, 
and the next he is struck with horror at seeing just 
before him the sawyer raising his terrific arms, and 
so near that neither strength nor skill can save him 
from destruction. Many boats hate been lost in this 
way, and more particularly those descending. It is 
common for those carrying lead, to have a canoe 
with them, in which they may save themselves in 
case of any accident happening to the boat. 
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CHAP. X. 

The Alcufiian Inlands — Kodeak or Kuktak — Island 
of St, Paul — The Seal Tribes — Norfolk Sound — 
Site ha — Sea Otters — A shocking Scene — New 
Archangel — Kalucheans — Kamtschatka — Fish- 
ing Parties — Vegetables — Ochotsk — Captain 
Krusenstern — Encroachments of the Russians — 
Uses of the Birch-Tree — Manners of the Jakut- 
scheans — Bears — Government — Irkutsk — Kiach- 
ta, — Captain Lisiansky — A New Island — A 
Novel Custom — Cannibalism — The Sandwich 
Islands — Mr, Archibald Campbell — Punish- 
ment for Sacrilege — Thefts, ^*c. — Superstition — 
Ship-building — The Kuriles — The Aina or Inha- 
bitants — Russian Converts — Dresses — Huts — 
Manners and Habits — Religious Belief — Saga- 
lec7i— Passage through the Kuriles, 

The Aleutian Islands, of which so little is known, 
thoue^h among the Russian discoveries made since 
the middle of the last century, in the sea which sepa- 
rates the two continents of Asia and America, extend 
across this part of the ocean, in a chain which may 
be compared to so many piers of an immense bridge. 
These connect the great promontory or peninsula of 
Kamschatka, on the continent of Asia, with the cor- 
responding, but smaller peninsula of Alaska, jutting 
out from the continent of America. Both these 
peninsulas, and the whole chain of islands, are 
claimed by the Russians as part of their dominions. 

The two Russian ships Nadeshda and Neva, that 
visited these islands in 1804, parted company at the 
Sandwich Islands, the former to convey their ambas- 
sador to Japan, and the latter to visit these Russian 
settlements on the north-west coast of America. 
From the Sandwich Islands, therefore, the voyage of 
the Neva, performed in 1803 and 4, may be consi- 
dered as new ground. 

AMERICA. T 
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Kodiak, Kadiak, or Kiiktak, or llu* * loat island of 
Aleutia, is liie lar^vst of ail that lie to he norih, 1 k‘- 
tween America and Asia ; hut. has onl\ hci'u known 
to the Russians s'lv'e l /oO. To ti\is is: and tlu‘ Nova 
first sha;H'd Inn' course. Tliocrcw of this vessel con- 
sisted of about. si\ty persons, made up of adventurers, 
drunkards, hankrupt traders, nieeiianics, or branded 
criminals, in search of fortune, which they hoped to 
acquire hy hunting sea-hears, seals, and sea-lions, 
and collecting’ furs for the Russia American company. 
Having fed the whole winter on the liixiirios of Karn- 
schatka, which consisted of hard-hvead, dry-fish, and 
the fat of whales and sea-dogs, they were all dread- 
fully affected with the scurvy ; and so lamentahly 
deficient in articles of clothing, that they were 
swarming- with vermin ; which, notwithstanding- every 
precaution, found tlieir way from the deck into rhe 
cabin, and kept Doctor I^ugsdorff in a continual 
state of fever, disgust, and horror. 

Touching at the more northerly island of St. Paul, 
they found the stores of fox and sea-bears’ skins, and 
other articles of ivory, bone, and peltry, so fully sup- 
plied, that it was resolved to carry away some of the 
fur-hunters and fishers, lest the employment of sf> 
many at one spot should destroy the breed of valuable 
animals that produced them. Strange to tell, every 
one of these persons earnestly entreated to be allowed 
to remain on this miserable island, where their wretch- 
edness was only equalled by that of the ships’ com- 
pany. They said they had plenty of foxes and sea- 
bears for food and clothing ; plenty of berries, with 
sea-fowl and their eggs, which they considered as 
luxuries ; they had comfortable holes dug in the 
earth, and store of fish-bones and oil to light and 
warm them, and to cook their victuals : yet one of 
these men had once been an opulent merchant at Mos- 
cow ! Some of them had married Aleutian women. 

Captain Cook has left very little for future navigators 
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to relate conc< rnirij^ the poor and harmless natives of 
Oonalashka, unless it be to confirm the account of 
the depopulation which still continues in that and the 
neighbouring islands, for which, it seems, no certain 
or satisfactory cause can be assigned. The people have 
no access tosj)irituoiis Ilfjuors ; and the only luxury of 
which they are said to be passionately fond, is snuff. 
Their food consists principally, as it always did, of 
fish of all descriptions, from the herring to the whale ; 
and of seals, sea* calves, and sea-lions. The common 
seal forms such an essential article in the subsistence 
of the Aleutians, in a variety of ways, that it may be 
truly said to be indispensable. Of its skin, clothes 
are made, besides carpets, thongs, shoes, and many 
household utensils. Their canoes are also formed of 
a wooden skeleton, with the skin of the sea-dogs 
stretched over it. Their flesh is eaten, and the fat is 
converted into an oil. ' The hlown-up paunch of this 
animal, when dead, serves as a vessel for storing up 
liquors, and the entrails are used instead of glass, to 
admit light into their habitations ; the bristles of the 
beard are used, as ostrich feathers are in Europe, for 
the ornament of the bead. 

The seal tribe and other amphibious animals are 
so very numerous, that there is no ground for the ap- 
])rehcnsion that a supjdy of them will ever fail. There 
are not, perhaps, in any other part of the world, such 
multitudes, and such variety of creatures, as in the 
vicinity of the Aleutian Archipelago, from the mi- 
nute shrimp to the huge leviathan, that occasionally 
frequents the crocks, the land, and the ice. Multi- 
tudes of a more gigantic branch of the seal family 
were often met with “ huddled in heaps, old and 
young together ; the old ones hissed, and the young 
ones still sucking, cried like little children.’' 

The skin of the large seal is so profitable, that Dr. 
Langsdorlf asserts that fifteen men with an estab- 
lishment costing them next to nothing, can easily, m 
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the course of the summer, collect and prrpare a hun- 
dred thousand skins ; each of which will fetch at 
Canton a Spanish dollar, or a dollar and a half; or 
sell at Kiachta for two or three roubles. These be- 
lono: to the phoca ursina. The phoca juhata, or 
sea-lion, and sometimes the sea-elephant, is neither 
so numerous nor so valuable as the other two 
species. 

The tricherus rosemarus, or sea-cow, abounds on 
a small rocky island near St. Paul, but some other 
species have entirely perished. However, the lutra 
marina, or sea-otter, is now only to be found in small 
numbers. The very valuable skins of these animals, 
each said to be worth from 100 to 150 rubles, excited 
the cupidity of the Russian hunters so much, and 
they followed them with such unremitting assiduity, 
that the species is nearly extirpated from the whole 
chain of the Aleutian islands. Two or three hundred 
in a year are the utmost that can now be found. The 
black and the silver-grey fox, the river and the marsh 
otter, are also represented as extremely scarce of late 
years. It was, in fact, the paucity of this most valu- 
able fur-animal that drove the Russians easterly as 
far as the coast of America, and induced them to form 
an establishment, as before observed, on the island of 
Kodiak, as the most convenient position from whence 
they might send out their hunters into the bays, 
creeks, and riveis, on that part of the coast. Not 
contented with this insular position, they soon ex- 
tended their settlements and their intercourse with the 
Indians, as far to the northward as Prince William’s 
Sound ; and to the southward, below Norfolk Sound. 
Here, in spite of the opposition of the natives, they 
hoped to fix a permanent establishment on one 
of the largest islands, and on the side of it next to 
Chatham Strait, which they called Sitcha ; and, in 
fact, they had an intention of forming a settlement at 
the mouth of the Columbia river. The Russians, as 
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it might have been expected, had not been long at 
Sitcha, before they experienced the same diminution of 
the valuable fur- animals, as had driven them from St. 
George, St. Paul, and Oonalashka, to Kodiak. On 
their first arrival at Norfolk Sound, we were told that 
“ sea, river, and marsh otters, which were the prin- 
cipal source of wealth to the company, were nearly 
exterminated, a few hundreds only being annually 
collected by the company.*’ 

The abundance of sea-otters in the neighbourhood 
of Norlblk vSound, induced the Russians to build a 
fortress, and establish themselves in that quarter; 
where, however, they had not remained long, before 
they were expelled by the natives. To regain pos- 
session of this important spot, was one of tlie objects 
of the Neva’s voyage ; and this was effected, but not 
without bloodshed. By the partial intercourse with 
traders from the United States, and by the first suc- 
cessful expulsion of the Russians, the people of Sit- 
cha, whom Dr. Langsdorff calls Kalucheans, were 
put in possession of cannon, firelocks, and ammuni- 
tion, which it appears they knew very well how to use. 
The siege, as it is called, made by the crew of the 
Neva, &c. lasted four days, when a breach being 
dfectod in the fortress, the Kalucheans capitulated, 
gave up nine youths, sons of the most distinguished 
])ersonages, as hostages, and then fled by night into 
the interior, not caring to trust themselves, notwith- 
standing the treaty, to the justice or generosity of 
their conquerors. The number of men in the fort 
capable of bearing arms, are stated at three hundred ; 
Capt . Lisiansky judges that it contained eight hun- 
dred inhabitants on the whole ; and he records a hor- 
rible circumstance connected with the siege. The 
morning after the surrender, he says, he “ observed a 
great number of crows hovering about the settlement. 
He sent on shore to ascertain the cause, and the mes- 
senger returned with the news that the natives had 

T 2 
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((iiitted tlic* fort iliirine: the night, leaving’ in it alive 
only two old women and a little boy.” 

In a few days after, the Russians burnt it to the 
ground. “ Upon my entering it before it was set on 
fire,” says Captain Lisiansky, “ what anguish did 1 
feel when I saw, like a second massacre of innocents, 
numbers of young children lying together murdered, 
lest their cries, if they had been borne away by tlieir 
cruel parents, should have led to a discovery of the 
retreat to which they were flying. There were also 
several dogs, that for the same reason had experienced 
the same fate.” 

Immediately after this event, the Russians formed 
a second settlement, on one of the great islands ol* 
Norfolk Sound, called by Vancouver, King George’s 
Archipelago, but to which they gave the name of 
New Archangel. There is abundance of line timber 
and fresh water in the vicinity ; and the island pro- 
duces the pine, larch, alder, cedar, and the Siberian 
crab, with a plentiful su\)ply of berries of diflerent 
kinds, together with black currants, c^"C. The rivers 
abound with excellent fish, and the sea with various 
animals, w'liose skins are in request at the China mar- 
ket. The climate is well adapted for the cultivation 
of all sorts of European grain, fruit, and other vege- 
tables, and the population of the aborigines was 
under two thousand ; all very favourable circum- 
stances for the growth and stability of a new colony. 

The Russian settlements on this extensive coast, 
are peopled by two descriptions of persons, exclu- 
sive of the natives ; the first are those employed in 
the collection and preservation of the peltry, with 
the necessary tradesmen and artificers, chiefly Rus- 
sians, and other Europeans, who have contrived to 
find their way to Siberia. The second are such as 
are actually employed as hunters, rowers of boats, 
and labourers, generally the inhabitants of the Aleu- 
tian Islands. 
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As tiic new settlement in Norfolk Sound is said to 
be entirely dependent for its food on Kodiak, so 
Kodiak is dependent on Kanitschatka, where salted 
beef and hard biscuits are accounted luxuries. The 
poor tradesmen and artificers were frequently com- 
pelled to put up with two or three dried fish per day ; 
but sometimes by way of cliange they were indulged 
with the rancid fat of a whale, thrown on shore, and 
perhaps half putrid. Hunger, too, often compelled 
them to part with their scanty clothing, which they 
bartered Avith tlie more fortunate hunters. For the 
luxury of a little fresh food, many of these artificers 
would readily part with their last shirt ; consequently 
I'.iany o(‘ them w'cre to be seenw'ith no other garment 
than a filthy sheep’s skin, full of vermin. It seems 
that the company, the inhuman employers of these 
poor w ret* lies, with the directors, under-observers, 
ilie clerks, their friends, and their hangers-on, of their 
ow’u authority send the Aleutians out to hunt or to 
fish, whilst they feed sumptuously upon wild ducks 
and geese, fresh fish and fresh pastries, good bread, 
biscuits, sugar, rice, molUsscs, brandy ; in short, 
w hatever was afforded cither by nature or the stores. 
The consequence of this wretclicd living, whilst Dr. 
Langsdorff was here, was the prevalence of disease 
among some of the youngest and most healthy men. 
The scurvy shewed itself with its usual symptoms, and 
in vain did the Doctor represent the necessity of a dry, 
warm, and clean hospital, or of wholesome kinds of 
Tiourishrnent, as being of more importance to persons 
in their situation than medicine ; the overseers only 
laughed at him, observing, “ that be must be a pretty 
doctor, who would cure his patients with good eating 
and drinking, instead of medicine.’’ 

Notwitlistanding this wretched management, it is 
said that the breeding of cattle has, under the care of 
M. Von Baranoff', succeeded extremely well ; but 
that hitherto the llussiuns, and not the Aleutians, had 
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ivapecl any ln'in tit by it. Sonu.‘ h;ul a; toa'^ri- 
rultiiro : but thru tliey bad only a contc'niptiblo 
j^longli, and what \va>; still nioro so, tl - jioor Aleu- 
tians, and not cattle, weiv coih|hIK(I 1 > (ha\v it. — 
Schools of instruction haviinj; been intro 1 need by lh(3 
Russian p^overnment, Dr. Lanp:s.lorlf slews himself 
nriiVieiullv to the syst un of universal ediu'ation : and 
asks with somewhat of naivc'te, Why must the Aleu- 
tians bo instructed in reading;, writing, and acquisi- 
tions of the same kind V and he answers the question 
himself, by way of letting his readers know his 
opinion why they should not. Kodiak, he observes, 
is extremely depopulated, and instead of the little 
remnant of youth being instructed in the use of the 
bow and arrow, and in rowing, of their being taught 
to fish, to catch sea-dogs, and to become laborious 
and useful citizens, they are all taught to read, write, 
and cast accounts ; they are also instructed in the 
mathematics and geography. They are, in short, 
educated aud taught accomplishments after th(‘, Euro- 
pean fashion, and in a few years iIkmc will not be a 
young Aleutian remaining, who will go barefooted 
winter and summer, defying the cold, to catch tisli, 
or in pursuit of whales, sea-dogs, sea-lions, and sea- 
otters. What will the company then do with their 
learned Aleutians, or where will they find ])eople to 
go upon these employments, so necessary for the ge- 
neral support of the community 

Ilow(jver, Dr. LangsdorfF con fosses that the practice 
of sending the Aleutians out in parties, has cost great 
numbers of their lives, and is a principal cause of the 
depopulation of these islands. Iwen if the parlies 
are successful, and the poor creatures at length return, 
the excessive fatigue they undergo by continual row- 
ing, and other exertion, commonly ends in inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, which is sure to occasion their 
death sooner or later. 

Lisiansky, on hi-^ part, represents every thing in this 
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quarter in a inuch more favourable light than Dr. 
Longsdorfl', tliough he jgrants that the air is sel- 
dom clear, and that even in summer there are few 
<lays that can be called warm. The winters, he says, 
very much resemble a bad autumn in Russia. The 
soil of Kodiak, liowever, is not unfruitful : in the low 
parts grass grows abundantly, and fit for feeding 
horned cattle. The company had about forty or 
fifty head of them, many hogs, and some goats, and 
Captain Lisiansky, added to the stock a Russian ram 
and an English ewe, the latter of which had produced 
a lamb before he left the island. ^ Cabbages, turnips, 
potatoes, and other culinary vegetables were under 
cultivation, and barley promised to do well. 

The natural productions of the vegetable world in 
this quarter are the poplar, the alder, the birch, the 
])inc‘, and the larch. Salmon is said to be so abun- 
dant, that sometimes the rivers are almost choked up 
with it. Captain Lisiansky says, the bears, who are 
very dexterous in taking them out with their paws, 
bite off the head, which they eat as being the most 
delicate part, and throw the body on shore. Ducks, 
geese and swans, plover, partridges, and various other 
fowls, are equally abundant. 

If the education of these distant islanders is per- 
si.sted in, they will soon learn to employ their time 
and faculties to a better purpose than that of catching 
sea-otters for the few Russian merchants who carry 
on a commerce with the Chinese at Kiakta. 

A striking resemblance prevails in the features of 
the natives of the Aleutian Isles and those of the 
North American Indians on the one side, with the 
Kamtscliatkadales on the other. This close resem- 
blance, with the approximation of the two continents, 
and the facility of passage from the one to the other 
by mcians of the numerous islands and the ice, tend 
in a great measure to solve the problem of the peo- 
pling of the American continent. The transition in 
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this new world from tlie rude visa|;e of the Esqui- 
maux and New Greenlander, to the more intelli^c'nt 
and softened features of the Mexican and Peruvian, 
is as distinctly to be traced throujrh all its staj^cs, as, 
on the Asiatic continent, the blendinp^ of the Kalmuck 
into the M(.np;e,i, the Monp;ul into the Mantehou 
Tartar, and the Mantehou into iheolTt ininatc Chinese. 
Few persons have had so i.ood an opportunity of 
iviakino; comparisons, and collecun.i:: information on 
this subject at tlio fountain head, as Dr. Lanj^sdoilT. 
He visited the slnu’cs of Kamtsehat ka, and several oft ln‘ 
Aleutian islands ; proceeded from the 5Stli dei;ree on 
the coast of America down to the- .‘kSth ; he then 
returned to the coast of Asia, travel s d I he northern 
regions of that vast continent from Oehotsk to St. 
Petorsburgh, passing tbrough, and having oommuni'- 
cation with, the numerous hordes inhabiting the exten- 
sive plains of Siberia. Among tlie Kamtschatkadales, 
he remarks tlic singular custom of docking* the dogs' 
tails. 

From Kamtschatka the Doctor proceeded by sea to 
Oehotsk, another Jlussian settlement, where they build 
ships of larch, each of which is said to cost about 
three times the sum that a better vessel of the same 
burden would do at Cronstadt or Archangel. The 
climate is execrable; frost and snow for nine months, 
and fog during tlie other three. The people at 
Oehotsk, subsisting chiefly on fish, are eaten up with 
the scurvy. The greatest part of the few inhabitants 
are no more than a collection of wretches, who have 
perhaps once deserved the wheel ; murderers, incen- 
diaries, street and Jiighway robbers, some branded, 
others with their noses slit, being marks of the deeds 
of horror that have brought them into this situation. 

The following picture of Kamtschatka is drawn by 
the Russian Captain Krusenstern — 

All its bays are forlorn and forsaken ; the shores 
Strewed with stinking fish cast up by the sea, and 
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the only inhabitants troops of half-starved doc^s 
wallow in'j^ among: them, and fig;hting; for the un- 
savoury morsel. Even the b(‘autirul harbour of St. 
Peter and St. Paul is unenlivened by a sinj^le boat. 
In vain upon landing- does the eye exert itself to fix 
upon one well-built house. A road, or even a beaten 
path, alongj which a person may walk in safety to the 
town is not to be found : no garden, no plantation, 
no enclosure of any kind, indicative of the least culti- 
Vcit’on. A few huts, mostly in a decayed state, five 
or six cows feeding in the vicinity of the houses, and 
innumerable dogs lying about in holes, whiqh they 
dig as a shelter against the flies, render it, if not im- 
possible, extremely difficult to walk after dark. Such 
is the miserable condition of the principal seat of a 
settlement formed more than a hundred years ago. 
To be exiled to Kamtschatka was a sort of punishment 
for military offic rs whose conduct had been cen- 
surable. This marked degradation had rarely the effect 
of mending the conduct of these unfortunate persons. 
Separated from their friends and from civil society, 
with very little hope of returning to either ; disgust- 
ed with the world and dissatisfied with himself; now 
become the petty tyrant of a country of savages ; a 
person, thus circumstanced, descended by no imper- 
ceptible degrees to the condition of those around him. 
Spirituous liijuors were almost uniformly the next re- 
source ; and it is a fact mentioned by Krusenslern, 
that almost the only cargoes for which merchants 
have met with a rcadv market are those of this de- 
structive beverage. That wretched system is, how- 
ever, now changed, and instead Of men being driven 
by disgrace and despair to become savages, they are 
encouraged to make savages become men. 

Thus Kamtschatka, with all its natural advantages, 
appears to be at a stand, if not declining, as its pro- 
pulation has certainly dwindled. The original inha^ 
bitants have been reduced to less than 6000, and the 
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Russians residing tia'ro scarcely aim>nnt to 1000, 
But, as ever since 1810 Kaintsclmlka and Ochotsk 
have become naval governments, they are likely to 
gain much by the change, as the officers in that de- 
partment of the imperial service are far more polished 
and intelligent than the military : these places arc 
garrisoned entirely by seamen, who mount guard, an i 
perform all the other duties of soldiers. 

Ochotsk contains above a hundred Jog edifict ^, 
inhabited by twelve hundred souls, and is situated on 
a strand of shingles, which having become insulated 
and untenable, has been abandoi^cd for a more suit- 
able spot on the other side of the harbour. This set- 
tleineiU may with great propriety be called New- 
port, as it has been very considerably increaseil at 
the expense of the old town ; and it is remarkable 
that these log buildings are removed with almost as 
much facility as tents; and are very comfortable 
inside, being well adapted to the country. 

The port or river is very extensive, but mostly dry 
at low water. Spritfg tides rise ten or even twelve 
feet in autumn. Vessels drawing above twelve feet 
ought not to visit this port, though they may make 
shift to enter it on an emergency ; and this may be 
sometimes almost indispensable, it being the only 
place in these seas where tiny thing can be done in 
the way of repairs. As it is a bold coast to the 
entrance of the river, and clear of hidden dang(T, it 
may be discovered a great distance off, especially as 
the mountains, are generally clad in snow, hence the 
reflection opposite the sun is seen a long way. The 
great disadvantage of this coast is, that stretching in 
an east and west line, without any placxj of shelter, 
a vessel caught near it in a southerly gale, and 
unable to work off, must either ride it out, or be 
wrecked. Happly gales here are neither dangerous 
nor frequent. 

Ochotsk is the channel of communication between 
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t.lic Russian settlements in Karntscliatka and America. 
The Russians have lately attacked the Japanese, set- 
tled a colony in California, a considerable distance 
within the Spanish lines, and also seized on one of 
Tomoomah or Tarnahanas islands, whom it was also 
intended to dispossess of Owhyhee,but not succeeding 
here, Mowee, the next island to it, jiras taken. These 
proceedings of the Russian Company, together with 
the want of honour which has marked their general 
transactions, not only with their servants and subjects, 
but also with the public, has rendered it probable 
that a very dificrent charter w^ill be substituted for 
the old one. Litka, in Norfolk Sound, is the resi- 
dence of M. Brenoff, the company’s agent, who is 
absolute, and exercises almost regal powers ; he has 
a fleet of about ten sail of vessels, and one of 300 
tons, all built in the colonies. 

From Ochotsk to Jakutsk, a journey of a thousand 
versts, we hear of little else than bogs or morasses, 
rapid mountain streams, rivers without ferries, impe- 
netrable forests, and straggling hovels at several days* 
journey asunder ; valleys covered with ice and snow 
in the middle of summer, bears, runaway criminals, 
and Cossacks. The birch-tree is of considerable use 
to the inhabitants ; it serves for their drinking vessels, 
milk-pails, &:c. ; for their tents, and coverings for their 
boats ; for building ; for curtains and coverings to 
their beds, and for carpeting to the floors. Furniture, 
which they make of this bark, is curiously ornament- 
ed, and sometimes embroidered with horse-hair by 
the women ; and, with some preparation, birch-bark 
utensils and furniture are said to be preserved a very 
great number of years 

Jakutsk is one of the principal towns of Siberia, 
situated on the left bank of the magnificent Lena, iii 
latitude 60'^ north, consequently in a very low dt'- 
gree of temperature. The ground is never thawed 
above two feet from the surface ; in the midst of 

AMERICA. u 
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s’lmmf'r iiK-nt iVct'/t s m ilu' ('cllars, am ilu* wt'll.s aro 
rovt icd with ire. 'Tht' plants arr ino: ly alpiin*, hut 
the vt'm^tation of tin' urasst's is rapid a d strong*. 

Tlu' town, ('onsistin-j.’ of live or six hn idrod house's, 
l)ui!f of wood, is iiihahitod l»v dakntsoh .ins and Kus- 
sians, wlio sii!)sist. clnollv l)y hi*<^<‘diinj; c tfh^ and rol* 
U'ctinj; Ilyrv' aro tivo ohuvoln's, ml a ('onvc'ut: 

of nnaiks, whoso lofty towors and oujni as arc' cliot'r- 
iiur ohjc'ots to tin' tr.iv« llor. who has pi \iously Ih'c'II 
ohli;j.'od to oiu'ountor tin' swamps and ioorassc's, tin' 
forosts, iho nakrd j»lains, and tho ; Lioicrs of a 
Sihoiian dosort for many woary days. 

Tho .laknt soil inns, one' of tho half sava‘^0 trihos 
tliat inlialhl this o\tonsi\a* ro;j:ion, aro doscrihod iti 
tho vovn^^'os of ( 'howostolf and Dawidoil’, as romark- 
ahlo for simplioity, orc'dnlity, and siiporstitiun : and 
tho Ibllowinn' aooount of thoir mode of jiroeeodiin^ 
tow’ards tho hears seems to contain a good e[)itomc 
of thoir oharaotor ; — 

“ W hen they moot a hoar, they pull olf tlu'ir c'aps, 
and salute him hy the name of rommainh'r, ()ld 
( iontloman, t iraiidfathor, and other llatlorin;^' names, 
d lioy humhiy lu u; of him to let. tlu-m pass, and as- 
sure him they will noillier attack him nor sjieak ill of 
liim. Jf the hoar attacks thoir horses, they fire 
at him as if hy accident; and if they kill him, they 
eat him with the greatest pleasure. In the mean time 
they make an image representing Boenai their idol, 
and bow down before it. While they are eating the 
bear’s flesh, they croak like ravens, and say, “ It is 
not we who eat you, but the Russians, or the Tungii- 
siaris; they, too, made the powder, and sold ns the 
muskets: you know we can make nothing of the 
kind.” During the whole lime they also speak Rus- 
sian or Timinisian, and break none of the bear’s 
hones; but when they liave ('at'^'n th(‘. flesh, they col- 
iortiheiii together, wrap them ijj» in hiroh-hark, and, 
v/;tb the image of Boeiui, liang tlu'. whole up.m ii 
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.IcvouvcA ym, .'va lu%f I'l-''"'' y •■• ' ' 

your l)OiH.'S.” 

Tlit^ <v?ov(‘rnniont of thcso p(*oj)lG is cxirCDloly iiWi- 
plo. As tlu-ii wliole wealth consists in liieir Iierrisof 
cattle and horses, they an' oljli:j.e(V, in ord(-r to have 
hay enouo’l) Inr them, to live in small scattered vil- 
la'j::es. Sever; il of these form what is called a Noths- 
chleg^, which is placed under a supcrK>r called knae'S. 
Several of tin se Nothschle^^s form a llliiss, governed 
by a (iolowa. The inhabitants of a Nothschloi;* eha't 
their knaes, and honour him as such as lonp; as he 
governs well, and exacts nothin^; unreasonable from 
them ; if so, they elect another, but always ])ay parti- 
cular respect to the old knaes. Tliey once (le[)osed a 
knaes who had received a gold medal and a velvet 
cloak from the Emperor Paul of Russia. On his say- 
ing, that bearing as be did the insignia of the imperial 
favour about him, they ought not to treat him as 
they did ; tlujy answered, those insignia were given you 
]>y the Em[)eror, and remain yours; but we do not 
want you as knaes.’* The knaes of all the Noths- 
cblegs choose one of their own number as Colown, 
who must govern three years; and the mode of elec- 
tion is by ballot. Though the greater part of the Ja- 
Jvutschians are converts to Christianity, they are still 
attached to their sorcerers, who are, however, ob- 
liged to perforin their incantations in secret, because, 
if the priests are informed of it, they bring them 
before the temporal powers. 

From Jakutsk to Irkutwsk is about two thousand five 
hundred versts the whole of which lies along the 
banks of the Lena, excepting at the last two hundred 
and seventy versts. At every twenty-five, thirty or 
ibrty versts, arc regular post stations, with boats for 
the conveyance of goods and passengers, but tow’ed 
by horses wlieu proceeding against the stream. Vil- 
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iai;es aro fivcpirnlly iiu't with alnnu; (li > hanks of this 
vivor. At, Kntschnk llu* road branch s oil’ from tin 
IxMva to Irkutsk, which Dr. Lan<^S(lor:i’ calls the ca- 
])!tal of Siberia. This city is sitnalcd on the. rijjiht 
hank of the ra})id and transparent Aiii;; ra, which falls 
into the Lena; it contains thirty cion <'hes and two 
convents, with a population of thirty thousand souls. 
The streets are broad and re<^idar, hul niipaved; the. 
huildinj.:,s, excepting the chnri hes and some of tlu^ 
public oihees, are of wood. The jrynmasinm, a tim* 
stone editice, has a library of many thousand volnnu's, 
and a mns(Mim of minerals aiul shells. The custom- 
house, and the house of correction, are spacaons 
buildinji's; and here are several public stores and a 
small tlieatre. This place is also a j/eneral depAt for 
the merchandise broujxht from and sent to Cliina 
through Kiachta, as well as those articles that pass 
to and from the Russian settlements of Kamsebatka, 
and the north-west coast of America. Here the Em- 
press Catherine, with a view of facilitating a com- 
mercial intercourse with Japan, established a profes- 
sorship for the Japanese language, and procured a na- 
tive of that country to teach it. 

Dr. LangsdoifF set out on the 28tli of August, 
1807, to visit the Russian Chinese frontier town of 
Kiachta, and returned to Irkutsk oii the 12th of 
September. 

The only information in a nautical point of view 
obtained from (Captain Lisiansky’s voyage, is his dis- 
covery of a coral reef, and a low island surrounding 
it in his passage from Sitchka sound to Canton, when 
the Neva struck on a cond bank, and very narrowly 
escaped being wrecked. Itw’as in the neighbourhood 
of a small low island not laid down in any chart. It 
was very little elevated above the level of the sea, and 
covered with creeping plants. The substratum was 
entirely of coral rock, and the whole of the soil ap- 
t'eared to have but very lately assumed the character 
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of an island, ' »to it had uJown by Jln* advtint:- 

tioiis acrunudatiun of wraok, (ran j lit and dotaiiual by 
sonit* of the ''.oral points appn)a(‘hing the snrfaci*. 
Not a tr(‘(‘, a shrub, or a droj) ol‘ v.'at(!r, was found 
upon this island, though lari^c trunks of trees, some 
of them ineasurin*^' twenty feet or more in eircumfe- 
rence, were llirown up by the sea on the Vx ach, re- 
sembliuLC the red- wood tree which '^rows on tiie banks 
of the Coluni!)ia, on the west (X)ast ()f America. I’iie 
beach was also covered with seals of an enormous 
size, wliich lay jj^apini; with o[)«‘n mouth, without 
inakiin^ the least attempt to escape; and imiunierai)le 
birds of did’t'rent kinds were ail equal! v fearless ol’ 
man. In fact, th(‘y attacked thi; party who landcti, 
some on the win^, and others running,- after them and 
picking at their legs. 

There is very little novelty to be found in Dr. 
LangsdorfF’s account of the customs and manners of 
the rude inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, One 
custom at least appears perfectly novel: — At Nuka- 
hiva, when two friends meet, they ])ress the points of 
their noses together ; this stands with them in the place 
of a kiss, to the sweet sensations of vvliich they seem 
entire strangers,^’ These people are also very dex- 
terous in catxdiing rats by the hand, and as they 
feed their swine with these animals, they seem to 
have no need of cats. 

But theTaus, or priests of this island, are said to 
be cannibals, and when wishing to regale themselves 
witli human flesh, they protend to dream that they 
should like to taste of such a man, or such a woman, 
when search is immediately made, and the first person 
that comes in the way, answering the description, is 
killed and eaten. Happily, it is observed, for Dr. 
Langsdorfl' and bis companions, these Tans were not 
disposed to dream of a Russian relish, by way of va- 
riety; they therefore arrived safely at Owhyhee, where 
there was no fear of men-caters. But as thov neither 

u 2 
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liked the a|)peiuiince of the people, nor the 111 * 12:^1 
prices deniaiided for refreshments, they resolved to 
proceed on their voyage without having much com- 
mnnication with them. 

The inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, they ob- 
served, were making hasty strides from barbarism to 
civilization. Fnjoying a fine climate, and a soil to- 
lerably fertile, they are beside conveniently situated 
for ships bound to the north-west coast of America, 
the Aleutian Islands, and Kamtschatka ; they have 
many secure bays and harbours, ])lenty of wood and 
water, and refreshments of all kinds. Most of the 
American ships, whether in their voyage round Cape 
Horn to collect furs for the China market from the 
north-west coast of America, or when coming from 
the South Sea whale fishery, touch at the Sandwich 
Islands. This frequent intercourse has furnished the 
means of instruction to the natives, in the knowledge 
of many of the comforts and advantages of a civi- 
lized state of society. It has taught them the value of 
pro])erty, and the convenience of money, as its repre- 
sentative. Many American seamen have settled on 
these islands, and connected themselves wdth the na- 
tive females. Under their instruction, the people have 
been taught to build ships, and to become expert sea- 
men. In the year 1806, Dr. Langsdorff observed 
that tlie chief Tamaanah had a fleet of no less than 
fifteen sliips, composed of three-masted vessels, brigs, 
and cutters. He agreed with the Russian American 
Company to send a ship every year with hogs, salt, 
batatas, and other provisions, for the use of their settle- 
ment, and to take in return, sea-otter skins, which he 
meant to send to China on speculation. The same 
company also purchased a cutter of Tamaanah, who 
paid a great deal of attention to ship-building ; and 
should other chiefs possess a proportionate share of 
energy and ability, a happy and polished society 
must be the result of these improvements. 
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A great portion of new light has been thrown upon 
tlie character of their inhabitants by Mr. Archibald 
Campbell, who visited them in 1809; who, after de- 
scribing the robust appearance of these people, pro- 
ceeds to inform us that they were divided into two great 
classes, the Erees or chiefs, and the Cannakamowree, 
or people. The former were the proprietors of land, 
ami those that were under them were bound to cultivate 
the soil, for which they were supported in their old 
age. They were not, however, attached to the soil, 
but might change their masters when they thought pro- 
per. The kingTamaanah, though absolute, was as- 
sisted by his principal chiefs, who were placed over dif- 
ferent departments in his household and in the state ; 
though the office of prime minister seemed to be vest- 
ed in an elderly man, called Naai. He was commonly 
nick-named Billy Pitt, and was by no means pleased 
with any other appellation. Still the priesthood had 
a considerable share in the government, in collecting 
the revenues and enforcing the laws. During Mr. 
Campbelfs stay, he knew of but one person that was 
capitally punished by them; and this was a man that 
had violated the sanctity of the Morai. Having got 
drunk, he quitted it during Taboo time, and entered 
the house of a woman, flis eyes were put out, and 
two days after he was strangled, and his body 
exposed before the principal idol. 

Since the period of Mr. Campbeirs visit, the Sand- 
wich Islands have been more fully explored by many 
intelligent Missionaries, sent out both from England 
and the United States ; and interesting narratives 
leave been published by two of their number, Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Stewart. The journals of these gen- 
tlemen bring down the accounts so late as the year 
1825, and so clear and satisfactory are their details, 
that the history and character of the inhabitants no 
longer remain involved in mystery. 

The principal island, Hawaii, Mr. Ellis informs us, 
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is about three hundred miles in circiimforence, and 
covers a surface of nearly four hundred square miles. 
In some parts the land is very mountainous, tiie sum - 
mit of its elevation rising from 12,000 to 14,000 fi’ct 
above the level of the sea, and in most places the 
surface exhibits marks of a volcanic origin. Tin* 
greater part of the land capable of cultivation, is 
found near the sea slnnv, along which the towns and 
villages of the inhabitants arc thickly scattered. The 
population is estimated at about 85,000 souls, and* 
from the astonishing revolution tiiat has recently 
taken place in the opinions and modt s of life, estab- 
lished througliuut the community, ihere is every 
probability that their numbers will rapitlly increase. 

Of the destructive wars which in fornuT years 
tended to depopulate these districts, the Missionar:i‘s 
give a melancholy account, and the ])icture which 
they diaw of the scenes of desolation occasioned by 
the victorious party is truly distressing. Many of 
these still remain as awful monuments of brutal 
devastation, when carnage, having glutted itself with 
blood, gave up the district to pillage and conflagration. 

In former years, infanticide prevailed among the 
inhabitants to an alarming degree. This tended to 
retard an increase of population, and many, that, on 
remarkable occasions were offered in sacriflee to 
their idols, diminished the number of those who liad 
advanced to maturity. To these may be achled the 
multitudes which fell victims to diseases introduced 
by foreigners, for which they could find no remedy. 
The eft'ects of these causes require no illustration. 

It is well known that, from time immemorial, the 
inhabitants of these islands were sunk in the grossest 
idolatry and superstition, with instances of which 
many volumes might be filled ; and so completely 
were they enveloped in darkness, that to impart such 
light to their minds, as might tend finally to break 
their mental fetters, seemed to be a task surpassing 
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all the efforts of man. But an unexpected revolu- 
tion was suddenly called into existence, apparently 
without any visible 'cause ; and the effects which 
have followed, can only be ascribed to that superior 
agency, which overrules the affairs of the moral world. 

The chain of idolatry remained apparently immu- 
table, until the year 1819, at which time Riho-Riho, 
who subsequently visited England, and died in the 
British metropolis, was on the throne. This en- 
lightened monarch, disgusted with the absurdity of 
idolatrous rites, and convinced of their inefficacy, 
fornujd the riaring resolution to give at one stroke a 
dcatli-blow to tlieir existence. To this he was more 
particularly incited, by the numerous restrictions 
with which he found himself on all sides encumbered 
by idolatry, and the degrading restraints which it uni- 
formly imposed on the female part of the community. 

Having privately consulted the high priest, and 
principal chiefs, on this momentous subject, and 
finding their sentiments in unison with his own, 
though no one but the king himself durst broach 
such a sacrilegious insinuation, he immediately con- 
certed measures for carrying his daring scheme into 
execution. He accordingly made a great entertain- 
ment, to which all foreign traders, mercantile agents, 
and residents then on the island, were invited, toge- 
ther with his own chiefs, and the priests of the 
idolatry that was about to be abolished. 

When all were seated, and the food was served up, 
Riho-Riho arose, with a dish in his hand, that had 
been previously denied to the females, and, in the 
{)resence of the whole assembly, hastily turned to the 
table of the women, and seating himself between two 
of his queens, began to eat with them from the dish 
he carried. This was the signal for the revolution 
which immediately followed. All present seized the 
auspicious moment, and with one voice exclaimed ! 
“ The Tabu is abolished, the Tabu is abolished.*' 
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'riu' Iii^h priv’st instantly ros(', ai- 1 with his own 
hands sol tiro to an adjoinin';' ti'inpl ', and int ssoni^(‘rs 
wore sont in ovory tiirootion to ext'.* d and ooinph tc. 
the contla'^^ration. ])ooj)lo a; lar;j,-o, ([ulokly 

i'aiiLiht the oontaixion, and in a low days ovciy 
heathen temple in tlie ^'roup was moiddorint; in ashes. 
Tlie tew idols whioh osca})od the <;on( ral oatastrojde, 
were hurled from ihi'ir exalted stations, and i^ithor 
tlirown as useless lumber on the beach, or preserved 
merely as objects of curiosity or contempt. * 

A change so sudden, and effected without any 
apparently adecpiate cause, and without produciiu.;' 
any commotion amomj^ the people, stands unparal- 
leled in the history of the world. At this time no 
missionary had visited their shores, so that althi>uuli 
they had abolished idolatry, they had no suh.slitul' 
to place in its stead. In this state thitigs remained 
until the arrival of some missionaries, a shf)i1 
time after, who, learninij the condition in which the 
islanders were, introduced the Christian system. Its 
principles bein^ unfolded, met the ap[)rol)ation of the 
kiiif; and chiefs, and to a considerable extent was 
readily received by the people. From that time thesi^ 
Islanders may be said to have embraced Christianity, 
which at least in theory is now the reli 5 ;ion of tim land. 

Since this chaiejje has been intro(luccd, the most 
btiiieHeial efl'ects have coiispiciioiisly appeared. Tlui 
inhabitants have made rapid advances in civilization, 
and in the cultivation of hhiropeau arts. Infantic:d«j 
and human sacrifices have been abolished, and 
although many years must elapse, before the fatal 
effects of their former wars will ])c wholly eounti’r- 
acted, the inhabitants of the Sandwii'h Islands will 
soon hold a respectable rank among the civilized and 
trading communities of the earth. 

The correspondence lictween the Russians at tlie 
Aleutian islands and those of the Kuriles belonging 
to tliis power, and to the Japanese, makes it neccs- 
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snry to n'lnniiN, tivat. ihe former arc so called from 
tlic liiissiaii word Karity to smoke. The natives 
h:n(? no iiani. for the ^roup all.o,u:cther, but merely for 
the sini;](i Ishuids, and it is sup[)osed, that they for- 
merly imagined Kamtstscdiatka and Japan were small 
islands. The Kuriles of all the islands, including 
Matsnmi, call themselves Ainu, generally signifying 
Mian ; though, when they saw foreigners for the first 
time, they seemed to doubt whether they were Ainu 
or men ; as they did not give them this appellation, 
but called them Rusko, Russians, and Niponno, 
Japanese. — The language of all the Kuriles, except- 
ing some tribes on the south part of Matsmai, is 
alike, with very little variation. The features of all 
the inhabitants shew that they are of one race ; 
especially from the uncommonly brown colour of their 
bodies, which are most abundantly covered with 
hair. That of the head is black and shining ; but 
the beard, and every thing, in short, indicates a com- 
mon origin ; though the Ainu or men of Matsmai 
are handsomer, stronger, and more active than the 
rest of the Kuriles. The other Kuriles, particularly 
the northern ones, feed upon roots, sea animals, 
and wild fowl ; of the latter they would seldom be 
in want, but on account of their natural indolence. 

The inhabitants of the Kuriles dependent upon 
Russia, arc baptized, but have no other idea of reli- 
gion than the necessity of crossing tliemselves in the 
presence of the Russians, and bowing before the 
images of saints, which, at other times, it is sup- 
posed they throw into a corner, or give them to their 
chiidrcii to play with. If the Russians make their 
appearance, the crosses are again put on, and the 
images restored to their respective places. The 
priests ought to visit these islands once a year ; but 
ill this they are not always punctual ; and, as the 
inhabitants scarcely see any Russians but hunters, 
rude men, addicted to excessive drinking and its 
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concomitant i)rntalitios, tlieir conduct, of course, 
inspires these islanders with no advantageous ideas of 
the religion they profess. Whatever outward defer- 
ence these islanders paid to Christianity, it is certain 
that the old people considered the faith of their fathers 
to be the true religion ; and among unenlightened 
people, it is supposed, the young would not pay much 
respect to what the old undervalued. {See Plate.) 

The Kuriles, like the Russians, shaved their chins, 
and wore long tails. The Ainu, on the contrary, 
wear beards and cut their hair, like some of the 
Russians ; but whilst the Russian Kuriles we ar 
whatever dresses they can get from their masters, the 
Ainu have theirs from the Japanese, ma(’3 of hemp, 
and resembling sail-cloth. The elders among them 
have cotton or silk dresses ; and any of these dis- 
tinguishing themselves, are rewarded by the Japanese 
government with a splendid dress embroidered with 
gold and silver, or with sabres in silver scabbards. 
Both the Kuriles and the Ainu are fond of trifling 
ornaments, and the women still paint their lips ami 
eye-brows blue. When the Japanese subdued these 
people, they secured to them the free exercise of the 
religion of their forefathers, and allowed them to live 
in separate villages, under the government of chiefs, 
chosen by themselves, and approved of by the 
Japanese. None of the Ainu are required to work 
for any Japanese, nor even for the crown, without pay- 
ment, and for every kind of labour a price is fixed. 

In winter, the Ainu live in what are called jurten, 
or huts of earth ; in summer, in huts of straw, where 
having no benches, they sit upon the ground, u})oii 
grass or Japanese mats. They cat rice, fish, sea 
animals, sea cabbage, wild herbs, and roots. What 
their spears and arrows they kill bears, deer, and 
hares ; and they also cat dogs. The Ainu arc ex- 
tremely uncleanly, never washing any part of their 
bodies, except when they go into the water ; their 
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clotlu s they iK-vtir wash,iUKl on this account they are 
very diftcrent from the Japauese. As polygamy is 
aIIow(‘(l arnoDg these wretched beings, some have 
two or three wives, and the ciders still a greater 
number ; and if an elder governs several villages, he 
has a wife in each of them. Their children learn 
nothing but hunting, fishing, the use of the bow, and 
(heir domestic labours. Having no writing, every 
thing is handed down by tradition. To salute any 
one, they place both hands to the face with outspread 
fingers, let them sink slowly on the beard, and, bend- 
ing the head a little, look the person, for whom the 
compliment is intended, full in the face, and repeat it 
two or even three times, to any distinguished cha- 
racter. The total absence of words of abuse in their 
language, is urged as a proof of the mildness of their 
manners. Anger seldom induces them to call 
another a worse name than clumsy or awkward fel- 
low ; fool is the next epithet ; but the very worst 
persons among them, they call a dog. It is only 
upon very extraordinary provocations that they make 
use of any words that have been introduced among 
them by the Russians. The Ainu have countenan- 
ces by no means cheerful; however, they like singing 
and dancing ; the first is disagreeable enough, and 
the latter consists, in a great measure, of contortions 
of the body. They are also much attached to strong 
liquors and tobacco ; but neither the Japanese nor 
the Russians, supply tb.em with any large quantities 
of inebriating spirits. These islanders, like their 
neighbours in Japan, sit cross-legged. The sun and 
moon have been the earliest objects of their devo- 
tions : but their poverty seems to have prevented 
them from having either temples or priests. They 
appear to believe in two spirits, one good and the 
other evil ; and invoke the first by a bundle of pulse, 
which they place upon their dwellings : but they arc 
so indifferent about their belief, that it was long be- 
A M l: r I c a . X 
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tore the Japaiit'se could tell whotlier they had any 
or none. The j^reatc'st henetits that the Japanese 
diU'ive from their possession of the southern Kurile 
Islands and Sagaleen, arc derived from tluhr pro- 
ductive fishery. Great abundance of herrings, cod, 
mackerel, and other fish of the salmon kind, are 
caught on the coast. The sea animals consist of 
whales, sea hogs, sea lions, sea bears, sea otters, and 
seals. Shell fish and sea cabbage are also collected 
in great quantities. Among the shell fish, there is 
a kind called Budarki, much esteemed by the lovers 
of the fair sex among the Japanese, Chinese, and 
Coreans, and, of course, sold at a high price. The 
woods of jMatsmai abound with oaks, firs, yew, the 
tree called the scented tree, or a kind of cypress, 
w'ith birch, limes, various poplars, maple, aspen, 
mountain ash, &c. 

The Japanese call the island of Sagaleen, Karafta, 
because it is so named by the natives ; but here they 
liad no settlement till the arrival of La Peyrouse ; 
this navigator appearing on their coasts with 
two frigates, the Japanese took possession of the 
south part of Sagaleen, for fear the Europeans 
should settle there, and then representing their 
apprehensions to the Chinese, if the Europeans 
should ever become their neighbours, the two na- 
tions accordingly took possession of it. Since then, 
the north part belongs to the Chinese, and the south 
to the Japanese. 

The best passage through the Kurile Islands, has 
been described by M. Duwidofi’. “ Sailing through 
the third Kurile straits,” he says, “ no better passage 
can be chosen than this. It is every where equally 
deep, and about twenty English miles broad. On 
the south-west end of Paramuscher is a high moun- 
tain, and near it is the island of Schirinki, which re- 
sembles a haystack. Farther oft’ is seen the island of 
Alait, first appearing as you come from the west 
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side. On Onckotan there are two mountains like 
sugar-loaves ; westward from this lies Mankaruschi. 
Here are also two natural phenomena in these seas. 
The first, called Siiloy, is caused by the ebb and flow 
of the sea between the Aleutian islands, and appears 
to n semblc Portland Race, or the Ras dn Mai'ce, to 
the leeward of the Antilles. The other is less known, 
and more extraordinary : this is a sudden swell of 
the sea, which rises in very high waves above the 
hidden rocks, (!a]led Potaincki. On these sudden 
rises, the people say, “ the Potainik is playing." 
As this often occurs during a complete calm, it is 
very dangerous to the boats ; but those Potainiks 
])lay once, sometimes twice a day ; others once a 
month, and some not more than once in the whole 
year. During a strong wind, the sea runs very high 
over the rocks, but if canoes come upon them just 
as the rise which has been described takes place, 
they are sure to go down. The Americans are so 
well ac(juaiiitod with them, that they generally avoid 
them. 


CHAP. XI. 

Mr, Mawes Destination — Agriculture — Large Es- 
tates — Population — Beautif ul Island of St, Ca- 
tharine — Santos — The Mines — Diamonds — Rio 
Janeiro — Serra da Frio — Marks of Wretched- 
ness — Capital of the Diamond District — Modes 
of Washing Gold — Negroes retuarded — Mitiga- 
tion of Slavery unexampled, 

Mr. Mawe, in 1804, undertook a voyage of 
commercial experiment in the Rio de la Plata. His 
destination was, in the first place, to Buenos Ayres ; 
but the master of the vessel, ignorant of the naviga- 
tion of those seas, put into the Bay of Monte Video, 
where, being an Englishman, he was detained a con- 
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siderable time. The population of Monte Video is 
about 20,000 souls ; the inhabitants are humane and 
polite, the ladies affable, fond of dress, very neat in 
their persons, full of vivacity, and courteous to 
strangers ; and provisions are cheap and abundant. 
The eiivivous of the town are agreeably diversiticd 
with gently sloping hills and narrow valleys, wa- 
tered by delightful rivulets, exhibiting, however, few 
traces of cultivation, except in some small enclo- 
sures, occupied as gardens, by the principal mer- 
chants. 

In the district of Barriga Negra, are several great 
breeding estates, some of which are said to be slocked 
with 60,000, and others even with 200/300 head of 
cattle. These herds are managed by a particadar 
race of people from Paraguay, called Peons. Slieep 
are very scarce, and kept merely for the sake of 
their w^ool, which is made into Hocks for beddinir ; 
their flesh is never eaten. Indued, the inhabitants 
subsist almost entirely on beef; and, in the midst of 
innumerable herds, know not the taste of milk, butter, 
or cheese. 

The hovels of the Peons consist of a few upright 
posts wattled with twigs, and plastered with mud ; a 
green hide stretched on sticks stn vcs for the door, a 
dried hide for a l^ed, and a horse s skull for a chair. 
A rod of wood or iron stuck in the ground, and in- 
clining over the fire, is the only utensil for cooking ; 
the juices of the beef keep up the blaze till they arc 
exhausted, when the extinction of the fire is the test 
that the meat is sufficiently roasted. 

Nothing can be more wretched than the state of 
agriculture in this part of Spanish America. The 
few patches of arable land which the colonists hold, 
are unenclosed ; a crooked piece of wood, dragged 
by a couple of oxen, serves as a plough ; the grain 
comes up amidst a thousand noxious weeds, which 
check its growth, and prevent its ripening. The 
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whole is cut down together, and carried to a circular 
pen, into which a troop of mares are turned, and 
kept on the gallop, till the grain is supposed to be 
freed from the stalk. So little# understood, indeed, 
are all the concerns of agriculture, that the proprietor 
of an estate worth 20,000 dollars (a very large one 
in this country) can barely subsist upon it. The 
consequence is, that there are few marriages. It is 
not uncommon, Mr. Mawe observes, to find estates 
larger than an I'higlish county, with hardly more 
than a hundn^d labourers upon them, all men, who 
subsist on the sahi of a little corn, which each is per- 
mitted to raise. 

The population is conq)osed of European Spa- 
niards; Creoles, the legitimate descendants of Spa- 
niards ; Mestizoes, tin? offspring of European and In- 
dian parents ; and Indians, almost all of whom have 
some mixture of Spanish blood ; there are also 
brown mixtures of hhiropean and African negroes ; 
and Mulattoes of various degrees. A rigorous go- 
vernment, an intolerant priesthood, and the perni- 
cious example of slavery, have stamped on them the 
general character of an ignorant, superstitious, and 
slothful people. 

The next important point in Mr, Mawe’s narra- 
tive, is his visit to Rio de Janeiro, and thence to 
the gold and diamond mines of Minas Geraes. 

In the general a|)pearancc of St. Catherine’s, the 
town on this beautiful island, and in the manners of 
its inhabitants, a manifest superiority is observable 
over those of Monte Video. Tlie houses are well 
built, and i)i’ovided with neat gardens ; every article 
of provisions is abundant and cheap. A little to the 
northward of San Francisco, the river is navigable by 
canoes to the base of the great chain of mountains 
whi(;h runs parallel to the coast, at tlic distance of 
twenty or thirty miles. Over this chain a public 
road has been constructed for openiiig a commuuica- 

X 2 
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tion from Francisco with the rich plains of Carritivft. 
Olives, g:rapcs, apph'S, poaches, and all kinds of 
European fruits, with many of the tropical, | 4 :row 
here in great perfection, almost without (*arf‘ or cul- 
ture. From the range of mountains Indore men- 
tioned, whose height is at least 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea, these plains decline with a gentle 
slope to the Parana, intersected by a thousand dif- 
ferent streams, all of which fall into that mighty 
river. 

As the belt of land between the base of the moun- 
tains and the sea is mostly covered with wo(xi, San 
Francisco is likely to become of considerable value 
as a port for building ships. 

The harbour of Santos is formed by the island 
of St. Vincent and the main. The town is situated 
at the head of a lake, three or four leagues in length, 
surrounded by mangrove trees. It is the port of 
the city of St. Paul, the capital of the district, with 
which it communicates by means of a navigable river 
running back about twenty miles, to a place called 
Cuberton, from which an excellent road has been 
cut in a zig-zag direction across the chain of granite 
mountains, at the expense of some millions of 
crowns. Five leagues beyond the ridge commences 
a fine tract of open country, terminated at a distance 
by the city of St. Paul, which is situated on an 
eminence, about two miles in extent, amidst rich 
meadows, intersected by a numlxir of rivulets, whose 
united streams meander round the base of the hill. 
St. Paul was founded by the Jesuits, who probably 
had in view the fertility of the soil, the salubrity of 
the climate, and, above all, the quantity of gold with 
which the surrounding country then abounded. The 
streets are paved with a laminary grit-stone, cement- 
ed by oxide of iron. It contains particles of gold, 
which, after heavy rains, are washed into the hol- 
lows, and diligently collected by the poor of the 
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])lacc. The population is supposed to amount to 
20,000 souls, of whom about500 belong to the clerical 
order, composed of men free from that pride and 
bigotry which disgrace the clefgy in 'many other 
parts. The ladies dress tastefully, and, at balls and 
assemblies, of which they are very fond, appear in 
elegant white robes, with a profusion of gold chains 
about their necks. Ihe existence of that levity 
which some travellers have ascribed to the females of 
Brazil, is strenuously denied, and it is asserted, that 
there is no such practice as that of throwing flowers 
from balconies, or presenting them, by way of assig- 
nation ; but it is admitted, that, on the first two 
<lays of l.eiit, persons of both sexes amuse them- 
selves by tlirowing balls of wax, in the shape of 
lemons and oranges, filled with perfume water. 
The lady generally begins the game ; the gentleman 
reluriis it with such spirit, that it seldom ceases until 
several dozens are thrown, and both parties are as wet 
as if they hud been drawn through a river. Some- 
times a lady will dexterously drop one into the bosom 
of a gentleman, which will infallibly oblige him to 
change his linen, as it usually contains three or 
four ounces of cold water. 

lletiirning to Santos, Mr. Mawe hired a canoe 
for the purj;ose of making a coasiing voyage to Rio 
de Janeiro, to which, however, he deemed it more 
advisable to proceed by land, after reaching a port 
called Zapiliva. 

An imposition is often practised in South America, 
by mixing copper filings with earth, which being af- 
terwards washed, have been produced as samples, in 
order to enhance the value of laud, or to serve some 
other sinister purpose. A passion for mining is 
fatally prevalent among some of the lower orders of 
the people ; by deluding them with projects of 
becoming speedily rich, it creates in them a disgust for 
labour, and entails want and wretchedness upon them. 
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From tlie moment that Mr. Mavve t Mtored wilhin 
llie limits of this El Dorado of Portuual, the con- 
dition of the people bore the most strikina: marks of 
wretchedness ; and the farther he proceeded, tin; 
worse it became. The occupant of every house and 
farm seemed as if on the point of abandoning it ; all 
the buildings were falling into decay ; the grounds 
were over-run with weeds and brushwood ; the gar- 
dens uncultivated. The inside of these mi.serable 
hovels was equally cheerless and wretched ; — a clay 
floor broken into holes, a plank for a table, no seat 
but an old chest or a clumsy bench of wood, no bed 
but a bundle of skins. Whole villages, containing 
from 500 to 5000 inhabitants, were reduced to Ibis 
wretched condition from a hankering after the [pre- 
cious minerals. 

Eight miles beyond Villa Rica is Cidade do Meu i- 
ana, a well-built town, containing from 5 to 70(^0 
inliabitants. It is a bishop’s see, and has a colhgc' 
for the education of youth for the priesthood. Be- 
tween this and Tejuco, a number of villages occur, 
most of them in a state of great poverty and wretch- 
edness. 

At Villa de Principe, Avhich contains about 5000 
inhabitants, is a mint-master, to whom all the gold 
found in the neighbourhood is brought for permu- 
tation. This towm is situated in a fine open coun- 
try, bordering on the diamond district. The few in- 
habitants who were seen, looked, however, still more 
wTetched, if possible, than those of the golden dis- 
tricts. 

Tejuco is the capital of the diamond district. It is 
situated in the midst of sterility, and a great [por- 
tion of its inhabitants, in number about 6000, bore 
the usual marks of penury and wrctchedne.ss; yet the 
place was considered in a flourisliing state, and the 
shops were well stocked with Englisii cloths, baizes, 
hams, cheese, butter, and pork, all brought ou mules 
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from Hahia or llio de Janeiro; from the first of 
which it is distant, in a straight line, about 500, and 
from the latter 400 miles. The province of Minas 
Cierues is from 5 to 700 miles from north to south, 
and about the same extent from east to west ; it con- 
tains a population of 360,000 persons, 200,000 of 
whom are neji^roes, or of negro origin. The number 
of native Indians is not at all known; they neither 
mix with the colonists, nor give them any disturb- 
ance. Indeed, the road seems to be so well guarded 
by those military posts called register houses, where 
all passengers undergo a strict examination, and the 
country is so completely scoured by a corps of well- 
njounted ca^adores, that it is more probable poor 
Indians confine themselves to the mountains. 

In no part of Brazil does gold appear to have 
been discovered in veins. For the most part, it is 
found in a stratum composed of rounded pebbles and 
gravel, bound together by oxide of iron, and forming 
a mass not indike that which is called pudding- 
stone ; and known to the natives by the name of 
cascalhao. 

Various means are employed for washing away the 
earthy matter of the cascalhao after it has been 
broken into small fragments ; generally, however, 
a stream of water is turned upon it. When all the 
earth is removed, the deposit is put into the funnel- 
shaped basins of wood, called gamellas, where it 
undergoes another washing ; when, by a dexterous 
movement of the vessel, the particles of gold are 
separated, and made to adhere to the sides and bot- 
toms of the gamella. Some of these particles are 
extremely minute, others are equal to a common- 
sized pea, and much larger masses are occasionally 
found. In this state it is carried to the nearest per- 
mutation office, where it is weighed, and a fifth part 
taken out for the prince. The remainder is then 
smelted by fusion with muriate of mercury, cast into 
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ingots, assayed, ami stamped aceordin toils intrlnsa* 
value, when it has tlu; same current circulation as 
specie. The royal filth, at one period, is stated to 
have exceeded one million sterling pc'r year. 

The principal of the diamond works is at a place 
called Maiidango, on the river Tigitonhonha, in the 
district of Serra da Frio. Formerly they were 
farmed out, but for many years back, the establish- 
ment has been entirely in the hands of govern imait. 
The produce was mostly sent to Holland, whcrt‘ tlic 
stones wore cut and set ; but they latterly found tin i 
w'ay to the London market. 

The cascalhao, wliich contains the diamond, is 
nearly of the same composition as that in whiclj tin- 
gold is found, but is generally met with nridiu* d;.* 
bods of rivers. Caissons are construct('d, and eluiin- 
])umps, w’orked by a w'ater-w’hoel, made use (»f to 
draw' off tlie w'ater, in order to facilitate tb(‘ digging 
for the cascalhao, which is brought together into a 
large heap; over w'hich a shed is built. Here it is 
washed in long troughs, through which a stream of 
W'ater is made to pass. On the lu'ap of cascalhao, at 
equal distances, are placed three high chairs (without 
backs) for tlie officers or overseers. After tlu.*y ani 
seated, the negroes enter the troughs, each provided 
with a rake of a peculiar form, and short handle, 
with which he rakes into the trough about lilty or 
eighty pounds weight of cascalhao. The w'ater 
being then let upon it, the cascalhao is spread abroad 
and continually raked up to the head of the trough, 
so as to be kept in constant motion. This operation 
is performed for the space of a (piartcr of an hour, 
the water then begins to run clearer. Having washed 
the earthy particles away, the gravel-like matter is 
raked up to the end of the trough ; after the current 
flows away quite clear, the largest stones are thrown 
out, and afterwards those of inferior size ; then the 
whole is examined witli great care for diamonds. 
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When ;i iicj^ro iinds ono, ho immcdiutely stands iip- 
and claps his hands, then extends tliern, holding 
the gem lietwt on his lore- finger and thumb; an over- 
seer receives it from him, and deposits it in a ga- 
mella or bowl, suspended from the centre of the 
structure half full of water. In this vessel all the 
diamonds found in the course of the day are placed, 
and at the close of the work are taken out, and deli- 
vered to the principal officer, who, after they have 
been weighed, registers the particulars in a book 
kept for that purj)ose. 

When a negro is so fortunate as to find a diamond 
of the weight of seventeen carats, much ceremony 
takes place ; lie is crowned with a wreath of flowers, 
and carried in procession to the administrator, who 
gives him his freedom, by paying his owner for it. 
He also receives a present of new clothes, and is 
jiermitted to work on his own account. When a 
stone of eight or ten carats is found, the negro re- 
ceives two new shirts, a complete new suit, with a 
hat, and a handsome knife. For smaller stones of 
trivial amount, proportionate premiums are given. 
During the stay of Mr. Mawe at Tejuco, a stone of 
16^ carats was found; it was pleasing to see the 
anxious desire manifested by the officers that it might 
prove heavy enough to entitle the poor negro to his 
freedom, and when, on being delivered and weighed, 
it proved only a carat short of the requisite weight, 
all seemed to sympathize in his disappointment. 

The average quantity of diamonds annually ob- 
tained, may be estimated at from 10 to 25,000 carats, 
which are sent under a military escort to Rio de Ja- 
neiro. They are mostly small ; very few reach to 
20 carats. One stone, however, was found a few 
years ago, in the bed of a rivulet, by three banished 
criminals, which weighed nearly an ounce. 

There is no Christian country in wliich the con- 
dition of shivery has obtained so many mitigations, 
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as ill Brazil. Bosidi'S the sahli.itli, ihc cah'iiiiar 
pives the slaves thirty-five holidays in the course of 
the year; and the law compels the master to manu- 
mit him for the price at which he was first purchas- 
ed, or his present value, if it be greater than the 
prime cost; a woman who has reared ten children, 
is entitled to her freedom. Many slaves are miinu- 
mitted at the death of their masters; and wealthy 
persons often indulge in this most gratifying mode 
of charity during their lives. 

The slave-trade, however, is carried on by the Por- 
tuguese with great iiihnmanity. The slaves ujiou tin 
church property, are those who have the least reason 
to regret their lot. The Benedictines, in particular, 
omit nothing which can contribute to their will- 
being. The children are carefully instruotwl in tin ir 
religion ; they generally solicit permission to begin 
their regular work before the age which the iiih-iv of 
the estates have appointed. Marriages arc encou- 
raged ; the means of emancipation facilitated, by 
allowing them the Saturday in addition to the other 
holidays; and those who are superannuated, enjoy 
every comfort of which feeble age is capalile. Upon 
estates which are thus managecl, there is no occasion 
to keep up the stock by purchase. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Observations — Pernambuco — The Name Recife — 
Olinda — Tea, Tobacco^ ^c, — Scarcity of Knives 
— Card Tables-^ State cf Religion — Mendicant 
Orders — Service of Good Friday — St. Maurus — 
RecolliementoSy or Retreats — Government — Edu- 
cation-Literature — Island of Fernam de No- 
ronha — Goiana — Curious Roads— Panava — Bra- 
zilian Scenery — Amara Joaquim — Dons Rios — 
Hammocks — Dress — A Supper — A Magnificent 
Entertainment — Arid Plains — A Bivouca — 
Travelling Pedlars — Prmcc Maximilian of 
Newied. 

A VARIETY of very estimable worics have lately 
appeared on the subject of America, which have 
certainly in a c^reat degree extended the geographical 
knowledge of the new world. Many of them, how- 
ever, were written long ago ; of course, the political 
face of the country has changed. The journals of 
recent travellers have opened new sources of know- 
ledge, and we find among other things, that South 
America, which was supposed to contain mountains 
only of inferior altitude, has now been discovered to 
possess summits of superior elevation to those of the 
Alps, or the Peak of Tcneriffe. 

To the labours of the enterprising M. de Humboldt, 
M. Koster, &c. all Europe has been highly indebted: 
his researches, and indefatigable efforts, have recently 
thrown so much light on the obscure geography of 
America, that the existence of a great part of the 
Spanish colonies would have been still unknown, but 
for that able and scientific traveller, the most zealous, 
as well as the most interesting, of any that ever 
appeared on the shores of the western world. 

M. Koster sailed for Pernambuco in the winter of 
1809. It is remarkable, that the five principal ports 
AMERICA. y 
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of Brazil should each have oxchanm'd in ( oininoH 
use tlicir orit^inal aud proper names I’or those ot* the 
captaincy to which they belong' -~St. Sebastian’s, St. 
Salvador(‘*s Uecife, St. Luiz, and ]3cleni, being now 
so generally calletl the Rio, Bahia, Pernainliuco, 
iMaranhain, and Para, that they woidd scarcely he 
recognized by their Ibrnier appellations. The ori- 
ginal seat of the Ptrnamhucan government was at 
Olinda, a town finely situated upon high ground, a 
league to the northward of the port. T'lis, whi(‘h 
is one of the oldest s(‘ttliMnents in Brazil, suiih'i d 
greatly during thi^ Dnteli w'ar, and as, under thi.‘ oecii- 
pation of the invadens, the port became a place of 
great strength as well as importauee, the govcM'iior 
lixed his residence there after tlu! re(M)V('ry of the pro- 
vince. The name Recife signifies a reef, a natuial 
opening in the reef which runs along th(3 coast having 
formofl there a harbour. To tlic Duteb, iteeile 
must have had a peculiar charm, for, like one of 
their own cities, it has the appeaianee of being built 
in the water. It was greatly enlarged, strengthened, 
and hcantiti(^d by Prince Maurice of Nassau, a man 
of enlarged and liberal mind, worthy to have founded 
an empire in the N(wv World. The jirincely gardens, 
into which, with characteristic grandeur, he had 
planted full-grown trees, have disappeared ; but 
other of his works remain, and among them the two 
bridges wbicli connact jbe dillen iit parts of the city, 
and were the fiist ended in Brazil. The [)Opulation 
is cstiniaUid at ; and it is increasing so ra- 

pidly, that new houses are building wheriwer sjiace 
can he found. The greatest disadvantage to which 
itecite is subject, is the want of fresh wate r, which is 
brought by canoes, either from Olinda or from the 
Capiharibe; as no people delight more in good wa- 
ter llnin the ITirtuguese, it might he supposed, that 
one of their lirst public works would be an 
aqueduct. The place much resembles one of the 
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provincial cities of Portugal, — unglazed windows, 
balconies, and lattices, — shops without windows, the 
houses lofty, and the ground floors occupied as 
warehouses, or stables, &c. Scjuares, churches, and 
convents in abundance. Olinda stands upon much 
ground, but contains only about 4000 inhabitants; it 
lias never recovered the injury which it sustained 
(luring the war. The bishop resides here, and here 
also is the seminary, or college; the view from hence 
is magnificent; and justifies the exclamation of the 
first settlers, from which the city is said to have taken 
its name: Oqne lunla situn(^''io para sc fundar hnnia 
villa! O how beautiful a situation for a town !” 
Jneveased wealth and intercourse with strangers arc 
producln<g a rajiid change of manners. Articles of 
European manufacture, which were only obtainable 
at an enormous price, have, since tlie emigration, 
been jiomed in u])on them in such abundance, that 
bjiglish goods have often been sold at less than their 
prime cost; and the people have readily ac(juired new 
wants, which are operating beneficially. Tea, which 
in 1808 was only sold as a drug at the apothecary’s, 
is now in great and increasing use; — coffee and to- 
bacco found their way more cpiickly over the civilized 
and semi-civilized world ; but tea is now becoming 
more extensively used than either, and where it once 
prevails, it is not likely to be superseded. Two or 
three knives serve for a large dinner party, the guest 
cutting the meat upon his plate into small pmccs, and 
passing the knife round; it is a compliment to trans- 
fer meat from your own plate to that of your friend ; 
and the presence of ladies at a convivial meeting does 
not prevent the guests from becoming riotous in their 
mirth, and breaking bottles and glasses. Here, as in 
Lisbon, the card-tables are occupied in the morning, 
and scarcely deserted during the day, except at the 
dinner hour. 

The state of religion is curious ; tlic friars, by 
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their proiliaate coin* art, have hroiii^ht tlu mselvcs 
St) coni})lotelY into disrepute, that, the n)('iuli(\inT. (Or- 
ders, at least, seem udo a fair way to be c-\tin- 
jruished. None of the convents are full, stnne of 
them are nearly without inhabitants. Formerly, at 
least one member of every family was a friar, but 
now children are brought up to trade, to the army, to 
any tiling rather than a monastic life. There is 
little hope that the Romish church will give up the 
three great points which render it most injurious 
to society, — its infallibility (from which intoleram 
follows as a necessary consequence) — its aurieulaj 
confession — and the celibacy of its clergy. It. may, 
however, easily rid itself of many minor evils anrl 
gross abuses; and of these the mendicant orders 
are not the least— they are the 7norbns pediculosus of 
the Catholic church. But it must not be infcrn-d 
that there is any abatement of superstition in the 
Brazilian ]K’ople, because the cord and the scapu- 
lary are out of fashion. The service of Good Fri- 
dav Is any thing rather than spiritual. 

An immense crowd had assembled in the churcli, 
and the difficulty of getting in was rendered consider- 
able. On entering, n large curtain suspended from 
tlie ceiling attracted the eye, veiling the entire prin- 
(’ipal ch.apel. In the; jjidpit was an Italian Missionary 
Friar of the Ponah convaait, with a Ilovving beard, 
and dressrd In a thick dark brown cloth lial)it, about 
lo begin an extempore sermon. A long exordinin 
adapted to tlie day followed, — after which, lie ex- 
claimed, Beholfl him !” instantly the curtain drop- 
ped, and discovered an enormous cross, with a full- 
sized image of our Saviour, of wood, extremely well 
wrought and painted, surrounded by a number of 
angels, gaudily attired, iaq)resent(;d by young per- 
sons, each having a large pair of expanded wings of 
gau/e : St. John was personated by a man dressed 
in a bob-wig and a pea-green robe, and a female of 
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dubious character, as the Map^dalcu, knelt at l]s(‘ i'oot 
of tlie cross. With p’cat vehemence and gcsticula> 
tion the friar proceeded with his narrative of the 
crucifixion, and, after a pause of some minutes, vo- 
ciferated, “ Behold, they take him down — Four 
men, personating Roman soldiers, approached, whose 
faces were partly obscured by black crape ; two as- 
cended ladders placed each side the cross, one of 
whom took down the board, on which was inscribed 
the letters I.N.li.l. The crown of thorns was then 
removed, and a white cloth placed over, and pressed 
on the head — then taken off, and exhibited to the 
assembled crowd, stained with the circular mark of 
the crown in blood; then the nails were slowly 
knocked out, which transfixed the hands ; this occa- 
sioned, among the female part of the congregation, a 
violent beating of breasts. Under each arm-pit of 
the imago a long white linen bandage was j)assed, 
and the nail which secured the feet was drawn. 
The figure, after being let down with great care, was 
ceremoniously enveloped in a white sheet. 

At St. Amario’s chapel, the healer of wounds, 
bits of ribbon are sold, which many of the lower 
order tie round their naked ankles, or their wrists, 
and wear until they drop off. This personage is the 
St. Maurus, who was the friend and disciple of Be- 
nedict, and who is in great re])ute in Portugal, where Ik; 
enjoys considerable reputation as a mender of broken 
bones. He has a chapel at Belem, in its(‘lf a j)icturcs(|iie 
building, and finely situated above the river ; here 
his annual festival is celebrated as in Brazil, and rib- 
bons with his name in silver letters sold to the cre- 
dulous crowd. Follies of this kind are not promoted 
by the secular clergy, a body, in their knowledge, 
manners, and utility, as distinct from the regulars, as 
in their w'ay of life. There are no nunneries in the 
province, but there are RccoUihncnios, or retreats, in 
which elderly women, who are bound by no vows. 
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educate girls, and receive such persons ot their own 
sex as are sent to them by their relatives, to amend 
their morals. There is a Foundling Hospital at 
Recife : the infirmaries are in a wretched state ; they 
may be expected to improve, for the Portuguese 
government is munificent in works of charity, and 
the science of medicine is cultivated with great ardour 
in Portugal. 

The provincial form of government in Brazil, is 
well contrived, if the laws were duly exe rcised ; but as 
the soYcreiirns made themsolvosdespotic, and d(‘lcgated 
to their governors a like despotic authority, the laws 
lost all their efiicac y, and justice became only a name. 
Civil and military otliccrs are multiplied witlujut end, 
and without use ; the collective expense falls heavy 
upon the revenue, and yet every office is so wretch- 
edly underpaid, that necessity becomes a ready self- 
justifieation for peculation and corruption. These 
crimes are regarded as things of course, and pass un- 
punished, and ( von unnoticed. There are men, how- 
ever, of high integrity. Jiiduratron is not neglected, 
ns far as the means of knowledge go. The seminary, 
though chiefly intended for divinity students, is not 
confined to them; tlie education here is gratuitous; 
and there are free schools in iriost of tlie small towns. 
There is no press in Pernambuco; there was none in 
Brazil till the court took shelter there, and sent for 
one from England ! There is no bookseller in Per- 
nambuco — such a state of things is more disgraceful 
to the government than to the people, but it maybe- 
come us to remember the state of our own islands; 
ten years ago the only bookseller in Barbadoes was an 
apothecary, who sold ruled account-books. We may 
well be proud of our Indian empire, the only do- 
minion under which those nations have ever enjoyed 
justice ami security; and we may well boast of the 
stores of Oriental literature, which our civilian.^, sol- 
diers, and missionaries, seem to vie with each other in 
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increasing ; but if we look to the west it must be 
with very different feelings, and with a much lower 
estimate of the attempts at improvement. 

Almanacks, lives of the saints, and books of devo- 
tion, (among which it must be remembered the 
Bible and Testament are not to be found,) are sold at 
the Benedictine convent, having been brought from 
Lisbon. 

There is a theatre, wretchedly conducted, and little 
amendment can be expcet(;d till the Portuguese have 
something like a drama of their own. The post- 
office is in the rudest state, it merely receives the 
bags which are brought by trading vessels, and sends 
others by the same at cidental opportunities ; no de- 
livery is made of the letters in Recife, nor are there 
any means established for conveying them into the 
country. Some improvement in this most important 
branch may be looked for as one of the first conse- 
quences of an increasing commerce and advancing 
civilization. Criminal justice is, if possible, even 
more defective than in Portugal ; a white person can- 
not even be tried for any capital offence, but must be 
removed to Bahia. Tl)C execiition of a man of family, 
in that city, for the murder of his wife and daughter, 
is recorded by Rocha Pitta, as an extraordinary in- 
stance, not of guilt, bnt of ])nnisbmcnt. The only 
police in Recife is a sort of intermitting volunteer es- 
tablishment. When any punishment is inflicted, it is 
usually that of transportation to the island of Fernam 
de Noranha. Upon this island there are no women, 
none being permitted to go there : the inhabitants con- 
sist of a great number of convicts, and a garrison of 
about 120 men, who arc relieved every year. Twice 
a year it is supplied with clothing, &c. The chaplain 
serves for a twelvemonth ; those who arc liable to be 
sent on this disgustingduty, conceal themselves when 
the time arrives, and tlie matter is generally set! led by 
pressing the first young priest whom they meet. it. 
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is extraordinary that this abominable system should 
be pursued by a government so moral and so wW- 
gious as that of Brazil, and which, it might be ex- 
pected, would save its clergy from this d('gradalio?i. 

Sixty miles from Recife is Goiana, one nf tin 
largest and most flourishing towns in the eaptainev, 
and stands upon a river of the same name, four leagin s 
from the sea, in a direct line, seven by tlu' course of 
the stream : the tide ascends above the town, and tin 
planters have the advantage of water-carriage tui their 
j)roduce. The pojndation is between four and i,. ^ 
thousand, and the place is incn;asing la size, wealth, 
and importance ; the weekly catlh^fair, which was 
formerly held at lgiiara(;n, having been removed to 
this neighbourhood, Iguaracu in eonsecpicnee is falling 
into decay ; but the eornmunicatiou between Kcjeife 
and Goiana is so consitlerabhg tliat the oidy regular 
inn in the country is established there, for the (’on- 
venienee of travellers. 'I'his road is the great way 
from the interior, or as it is called, by which 

cattle descend from the estates upon the and 
there is no other road tlian what the cattle have made; 
they beat down tlie underwood, l)ut the large tree’s, 
if any grow upon tlie way, remain there : where any 
rising ground intervenes they make the path straight ; 
the heavy rains take the same (‘ourseg and soon cut 
the tract into a ravine, so that it is v( ry unsafe to 
travel such roads by night ; a day or two of the usual 
rain renders them impassable, llcue, as in Spuin and 
Portugal, crosses are erected by the way-side, wluM-e- 
ever a murder has been committed, and they are IVe- 
quent enough to evince a similar state of popular fi Ll- 
ing, and a similar relaxation of law. 'fhe travelK r 
was accompanied by a Portuguese friend to the city of 
Paraiba. There are long leagues, short leagues, and 
leyons da Jiada, or leaguers that are nothing at all. 
Nothing indc(!d can more vague, than tliC computed 
distances in Portugal, where hu7Ha Icyoa ban b^a (u 
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good IcagUv^) will sometimes prove a full two hours’ 
journey. The measured league is four miles. 

Pariaha is a town, which contains from two 
to three thousand inhabitants. It has six churches, 
and three convents. There are public fountains, 
and some of the houses have glass windows, an 
improvement which has been but recently intro- 
duced at Recife. What was formerly the Jesuits’ 
college is the residence of the governor, command- 
ing’; a prospiH't of the best Brazilian scenery ; exten- 
sive and evergret n woods, bounded by a range of 
liills, and waU red by several branches of the river, 
with here and there a white- w'ashed cottage on the 
higher part, of their banks, half concealed by lofty 
trees. The lower town is situated upon a spacious 
lake formed by three rivers, which there discharge 
their waters into the sea by one considerable stream ; 
the bar admits vessels of 150 tons, and the basin is 
w'cll sheltered. This whole tract is memorable ground 
in Ikazilian history, having repeatedly been fought 
over in the long and obstinate struggle with the Dutch, 
d'he sugar produced here is equal to that of any part 
of Brazil, but, notwithstanding this, Pariaha is de- 
clining in importance; its custom-house is seldom 
opened ; it is not in the direct road from the towns 
upon the coast farther north to the capital, and the 
people of the interior naturally go to Recife as the 
moKi extensive market. The late governor, Amaro 
Joiujuim, brought this captaincy into good order by 
wholesome severity. Men used to carry on their ir- 
regular jivactices in the town, at night, mufded in 
large cloaks, and with crape over their laces ; one 
night he arrested all persons who \vere found thus 
disguised, and some of the principal inhabitants were 
found among them. A mulatto, byname Nogueira, 
son of one of the first men in the captaincy, had made 
himself miieli dreaded hv his audacious conduct; he 
had carried off the daughters of respectable persons 
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tVoni tlic'ii' part'nls’ iiuinlnlu uIh> oj.- 

|H)sr(l his rntrnnco. Ainnro .)(ni<[niti. woiilii h;iV(‘h;hl 
limi t‘XO(.’uli*(l, hut tiu' law was not st o!!:: ruouj^li lu 
J\uail)a tiu' this; lu* ordered hiui, wawwrw to h.*, 
fl(m’'4'od. Noviuoira pli-adcd s:t\iu;v lu‘ wus 

halt' a Ji(lal(jo,\\\)oi\ which the ;Li,c>vcrn‘ r dircct'.d tli;!l 
he should 1)0 th)^«ed only n])on oiu* si (<*, and dcsin-d 
him to say which was the /?V/r/A;o side, that it ini:.:.hi 
remain inviolate. Sumo years ae*o a similar l a^c* in 
IJsbon was deeidi‘d more Iram'icaliv for tiu* criminal . 
lie hati committed murder, under such cirenmsianees 
of atrocity, that even in Portugal it did not cseapti 
unpunished ; tiie mode of execution was beheading- 
for a Jidnlgo — han<^ingfor a person of inferior rank ; 
he, like Noij^ueirn, objected to a plebeian punishment, 
as beinjy a semi-nol)lo, and the point of law was ad- 
justed with fjrcat equity hycuttim^’ his head half oil’. 

Returuin;i; to Guiana, the traveller finding his friend 
had relin([uished the idea ol’ proceeding further, de- 
parted without him, having liired a white man as 
guide, and two Judian lads of about K> years of age: 
with these, and an Mnalish servant and two siimptiu' 
beasts, he sat out, tlie Indians going on foot. The 
first stage was Dons Rios, or the Two Rivers ; though 
no stream is visible, it is the place whore the great 
w’eekly cattle-fair is held for the Pernambuco market. 
A large open pii'ce of laial, with cottages upon the 
skirls, to ea(!b of wiiich a large pen is attached. 'J’he 
second day the. traveller was entertained with gi'iniine. 
iiospitality by the Capilan Moi\ or cliief captain fU' 
Paraiba, at a sugar plantation uj>un tiu* banks of that 
river. The host was a man of great family, wlio 
seldom left his (estate to go to Recil’e, or even to Pa- 
raiba, living in ihe usual style of tb<* Ihrizilian gentry, 
in a kind of hmchil state. The house had only a 
groinid floor, and no ceiling, the til(,s and rafters 
being in full view ; the floors were of brick, the shut- 
ters and doors unpuinted ; and the furniture of two 
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Sj).\('lf)»is looin^ whicii wen* llio prinrMpul fjpar* nu'iit?, 
<;<)iisis( '.‘1 of Ji ! w rliairs in carh, a loii^ table* in one, 
a sofa, a. !H I s('\ aral liainniorks in the; oHit r. The 
haimnriclv:, uhi' h in Hra/il is generally ealled rede — 
a net - -has be* ;i adopted iVoni the sava^^es ; it serves 
llie labourer for a ]K.'d,and the idler for an ottoman. 
( )vi('do piTceived how usciful it would be in European 
armies, and slronp:ly iecommend(*d it as a means for 
saving,- the live s of the soldiers, who suffer so severely 
troin sleepim^- upon the wet p'ound : the P»ra/jhaii 
netean lx; wra])t up into so small a compass, that it 
may easily be worn like a sash. Supper of dried 
meat, mandioc flour made into paste, and called pi- 
ram, hard biscuits, and red-wine, were set before the 
traveller, who sat down by himself at one end of the 
long table, whilst his host sat on the other, talking to 
him, and some of the chief persons of the establisli- 
ment stood round, looking in astonishment at an Kng- 
lishman. One of them hearing him converse fluently 
iu PortuguevSe, comduded either that this was an lilng • 
lishman who did not speak Pmglish, or that any Por- 
tuguese, on going to Plngland, would speak English 
th(‘re with ecpial facility. The dross, or undress of 
the host, consisted in a sliirt, drawers, slippers, and 
a long hod-gown, called a vhnmbrc, the usual dress 
for those who have no work to perlbrm. Supper was 
followed by a dessert of sweetmeats, in which the 
Ih'a/ilians, lik(’ the Portuguese, delight. The party 
tlu'n adjounii’d to the adjoining apartment, where 
ea(‘h t(X)k hi.s lianimock, and swung and talked till 
tlu'Y wc're half ash'oj). 

After the lu'xt day’s journey, Mr. K. stopp^l at a 
hamlet, where the huts were so small aiul miserable, 
being merely const ructed of palm loaves, that he pre- 
Icin d the open air. The horses were turned into a 
piece of land rat Inn- more cleart'd of wood than the 
surrounding countiy, for wliich accommodation the 
customary price was paid of about five farthings each 
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for the night. The traveller shuighls hammock be- 
tween two trees;, fences were made, and lh(‘ sogar fol- 
lowed the supper. Finding the air very sharp in tin? 
hammock, he removed and lay down upon a hide 
under the lee. of the fir. The men by tliis time were 
all asleep, each by his own fire, pack-saddles and 
trunks scattered about; a rivulet nuirmiiring by, and 
the wind rustling in the forest. It was the first time 
that he had hivouachedy and he lay contemplating 
the unaccustomed scene, and thinking with mingled 
pain and ]>!easnre of the way before him, and of Fng- 
land ; when these thoughts were interrupted by hear 
ing the name of Jesus uttered every half minute, in a 
dismal voice. He awoke the guide, supposing that 
it proceeded from some one in distress : a person was 
at the point of death in one of the huts, and some 
friend, according to custom, was helping the sufierer 
a hen inorrtry to die well, by pronouncing the name 
of the Redeemer, that the dying person might bear it 
in mind till the last breath, and that the devil, by 
that invocation, might be kept at a distance. 

The next day brought the traveller to IManvan juape, 
a growing village, which then contained about three 
hundred inhabitants, and has since that time more 
than doubled its population ; this is owing to its si- 
tuation, a convenient station baween Coiana and Rio 
Grande, for the travelling pedlars, who are great iu- 
Btrunients of civilization, and arc described as a use- 
ful, industrious, and generally honest set of men. 
On the following day he reacJied Cunhau, a place 
remarkable as the scene of a hideous massacre, coni- 
iiiittcd by the Indians in the Dutch interc.st, and fora 
victory obtained in its neighbourhood over the Dutch 
by the Indian chief Camaram ; in itself of much im- 
portance, and attended by many cliaractcristic cir- 
cumstances. It is now only a hamlet, but the plan- 
tation of that name, btdonging to Colomd Andri' iV 
Albu(iuer(j[uc dc Maranhan, extends more than fifty 
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miles along tlie road ; and the lands which this great 
proprietor possesses in the Sertram for breeding cat- 
tle, are not less than from thirty to forty leagues in 
extent, such leagues as are sometimes each the jour- 
ney of three or four hours. The reception of the 
traveller shews the magnificence with which a noble 
Brazilian entertains his guests. The colonel, with his 
chaplain, and several of his stewards, and other per- 
sons employed by him, was sitting at his door, to 
have all the benefit of the fresh air. He was hand- 
some, about 30 years of age, and rather exceeding 
the middle size, with genteel manners, and, as the 
Brazilians of education generally are, rather courtly. 
The feudal system was strictly acted up to by him ; 
his negroes and other dependants are numerous. He 
commanded the regiment of military cavalry of Rio 
Grande, and had them in good order, the state of the 
country being taken into consideration. He came 
forwards when the traveller dismounted, and desiring 
him to sit down, asked him several questftns of his 
wishes, intentions, &c. The colonel took him to his 
guests’ apartments, a little distance from his own resi- 
dence, where a good bed was found ; hot- water was 
brought in a large brass-basin, and every necessary 
supplied in a magnificent style, fringed towels, &c. 
When dressed, the traveller expected to be called to 
supper, but to his amazement he waited till near one 
o’clock, when he was summoned by a servant. In 
the dining-room was a long table, laid out and covered 
with meat of several kinds, and in sufficient quantity 
for twenty persons ; to this feast the colonel, his 
chaplain, another person, and the traveller sat down. 
Two courses, equally profuse, came on, in the last 
were ten difierent kinds of sweetmeats. The supper 
was handsome and wxdl cooked, and would have af- 
forded infinite pleasure to an English epicure. The 
colonel insisted upon his stay to breakfast ; tea, 
coffee, and cakes were introduced, all of the first 

AMERICA. z 
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quality. An otFcr was made to cxclianj^t? horses, that 
they mi^ht be l>ettor enabled to accomplish the jour- 
ney ; which was declined. On leavinp; Cunhaii it 
was in contemplation to have passed the followim^ 
nip:}it al fresco ; but the traveller received so pressin*^ 
an invitation from the owner of a small piece of land, 
who overtook him on the way, that he turned aside 
to his habitation, in a beautiful valley called Fapari, 
one of tlie happiest spots in this part of Brazil. It is 
situated about fifteen miles from the sea, upon the 
borders of a salt-water lake, which brings the fish to 
the very doors of the inhabitants. Tliis was one ol‘ 
those seasons of drought to which Pernambuco and 
the adjoining ca})taiucies are subject : other parts of 
the country were burnt up ; this w’as in full verdure, 
and the people apparently partook of the pleasant 
ap[)caranco of their native soil. This host was a 
native of the mother country, who had married a 
Brazilian, ^nd w^as comfortably settled in this haj)py 
valley. Tlie guest dined in the Brazilian style, upon 
a table clcvate<l a few inches from the ground, 
around which the party sat, or rather reclined, upon 
mats ; no forks were introduced, and two or three 
knives were merely to answer the purpose of severing 
the larger pieces of meat, the rest was assignf‘d to 
the fingers. Hrre he remained two nights to rest 
his horses, and for the sake of Julio, one of the 
Indians, whose feet had hegcii to crack, from the 
dryness of the sands. They expected to reach Natal, 
the capital of Rio Grande, on the following day, 
but the last three or four leagues are over an nnin- 
iiahitable tract of sand-hills, which arc }K!rp('tually 
shifting; the sand is white, and so fin(‘, that tlu^ 
wind niises it in clouds, and the horses at every step 
sunk up to the knee : they bivouacked tljcre, near 
a party who w’cre making farinha^ or flour, upon a 
])iece of ground where manioc was cultivated, and 
w hose appearance not being very prepossessing, none 
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of the convoy settled regularly for the night. The 
following morning they arrived at Natal, 220 miles 
from Goidiia : the intermediate country is for the 
most part appropriated to sugar-plantations, and 
some cotton is likewise raised; but the general 
appearance is wild and uncultivated ; for land is of 
so little value that no husbandry is employed, and 
the piece which is cultivated one year, is allowed to 
fcfcomc waste the next ; the same things may be 
seen in many parts of Portugal ; where, when the 
farmer has taken one year’s slovenly crop, the gum* 
cistiis takes possession of the ground again, Upon 
the way there are several woods, and some steep 
hills, but no mountains within sight. 

Where the road passes over wide plains, an expe- 
rienced guide is necessary, for the track is only 
marked by the short and meagre grass being worn 
away, and as the cattle straggle more in such places, 
the path is less worn, and scarcely perceptible in an 
imperfect light ; no huts were ever found upon the 
taboleim, as these plains arc called, because they 
are generally without water, 'fhere are no great 
rivers upon the way, and, of the rivulets, some were 
dry, and others much reduced by the drought. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Xatal — Hospitality of the Portuguese — Jungadas^ 
or Rafts — ir<7/5 dried up — Dress of an Euro- 
pean Portuguese — Mode of prevent mg Thirst — 
Hors 67)2 anshi p — If is tances of Si mplici ty — Impor- 
tance of Bathing Places — Incivility of a Serjeant 
resisted — Salt Marshes — Brazilian politeness at 
Aracati— Seara — The Jesuits friends to Indian 
Freedom — Superstition of the Natives — Persons 
of the Indians — Sertauejos — Houses — Manners 
— Mode of making Butter — The Jaguirs jnctfwd 
of travelling in the Flooded Country — The Rmer 
of Acu — A singular Prejudice — Maran/tatn — 
The Rainy Season^ The Ants — The tiro- headed 
Snake — The general Mode of Dress — Growth oj* 
the Thumb-Nail — A musements. 

Natal is upen the banks of the Rio Grande, or 
Poteii^e, a river wliich affords a safe harbour for a 
few vessels ; the bar is shifting and very narrow, but 
deep enougli to admit vessels of 150 tons. Many 
Brazilian villaires surpass this city. The upper town 
stands upon rising ground, a little way from the river, 
and contains from 600 to 700 inhabitants ; it consists 
of three streets and a s(|uare ; the houses have only 
the ground floor, and there is no pavement ; in order 
to lessen the inconvenience of the deep sand, a few 
persons have raised a footpath of bricks before their 
own houses. There are three churches, a [)alace, 
a town-hall, and a prison. The lower town stands 
upon the right bank of the river, and is inhabited by 
the trading part of the people, — about 300 persons. 
The ladies at church arc all handsomely dressc’d in 
silks of vaiious colours, and black veils over their 
head and face. It is highly gratifying to perceive 
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with what hospitality and kindness the first English 
traveller, who has visited this part of Brazil, was 
treated by the Portuguese, both in their individual 
and ofTieial capacities. The governor endeavoured 
to dissuade the traveller from proceeding, on account 
of the drought, representing the attempt as in some 
degree dangerous ; but the young Englishman was 
unwilling to return, tiiinking that it might never again 
be in his power to accomplish a journey upon which 
his heart was set. The governor then furnished him 
with letters, and insisted upon his leaving his owui 
horse, that it inigiit be in good condition wdien he 
returned. Having ])uichased another beast, he 
crossed the river upon jamjadas — the jaiujade is 
merely a raft ; — those which are used at sea, have a 
slifling keel h‘t down between the two centre-logs, a 
paddle for the rudder, a seat for the steersman, and 
carry a large Inline sail ; it is probably the earliest 
and rudest kind of cinharkation, and, though the 
h ast commodious, the sab st. The first stage was to 
a place called Lagoa Seca, the dry lake, so called 
because in ordinary years it is too wet to be culti- 
vated ; but, during the drought. Natal was supplied 
with fiirinha from hence. Many people had re- 
moved there from llie higli lands, and erected small 
huts, with merely a roof to shelter them and their 
families, till the first rains should render their own 
eountry habitable, and inundate the ground where 
tliey now found subsistence. Here the traveller piir- 
(‘hasod one horse-load of f((rudia, and another of 
maize ; he had provided himself at Natal with water- 
skins, and from hence he entered upon wliat with 
little impropriety maybe called the desert. Starting 
at morning from the Lagoa Seen, he intended to 
sleep at a hamlet called Pai Paulo. At noon, his 
party rested by a carunha, or well : such wells are 
formed by digging two or three feet ; if the person 
who depends upon its water is nice, he makes a fence 
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round it, but nu>re generally it serves for iHMst a« 
well as man. Thus far there was plenty of grass, 
though it was much burnt, but in the afternoon llieir 
party came upon stony ground, very painful to 
horses which had come from the sandy soil of Per* 
iiambuco ; this was succeeded by a long narrow 
plain bounded by brushwood. Here they ov(?rtO()lv 
ii white man on foot, with twelve horses, each (‘arjy- 
ing two bags of provisions. In general, a eonv* v 
has as many men as beasts; it was therefore remark- 
able to see one man, and that a white one, in this 
situation ; a conversation was brought on, and the 
stranger, finding that they intended to sleep at Pai 
Paulo, told them the w'ells there were all dried up, 
and the houses deserted. He himself meant to halt 
for the night about two leagues onwards ; there was 
no water there, but his slave was coming with a skin- 
ful from <1 well which they had passed, and this 
would contain enough for the whole party : accord- 
ingly they joined company, a fortunate meeting for 
the English traveller, who might otherwise have had 
reason to repent that he had not taken the governor’s 
advice. The person whom he had thus joined was 
jhe son of a man of property, who resided in the 
interior part upon the banks of the A(,;u, where he 
possessed several cattle estates ; the father was a 
colonel of militia ; and this son, major of the same 
regiment. In consequence of the severe drought, 
and the famine which it w'as apparent must ensue, he 
had gone down to the coast to purchase farinha, 
upon which the lives of the family absolutely de- 
pended. But there were no full granaries at Natal, 
as there were in Egypt when Joseph’s brethren went 
there upon a like necessity. The governor had pro- 
hibited the exportation of flour ; the major, how- 
ever, purchased what he wanted, and learning that 
a guard would be sent to Lagoa Seca to take it from 
him, stole a inarch in time, leaving all his people 
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behind, (to avoid suspicion,) and even his clothes. 

1 1 is dress consisted only of a shirt, drawers, and san- 
dals; he had his musket upon his shoulder, his sword at 
his side, hanp^ing from a belt, and his long knife in his 
girdle, {See Plate.)he was a stout handsome man, with 
a skin as white as that of an European Portuguese, 
where it was not exposed ; but the face, neck, and 
legs were of a dark brown colour. The sandals, or 
alpergatas, as they are called, are universally worn 
by those Brazilians w’ho live at a distance from large 
and improving towns : they are leathern soles, some- 
thing larger than the foot ; there are two loops in 
front of each, through which two of the toes arc passed, 
anti a ring of leather round the ankle, through which 
are drawn two thongs proceeding from each side of 
the hinder part. They halted for the night upon a 
wide plain, where the grass was all gone, and even 
the leaves of the Acaju and Mangaba, hardy as those 
trees are, had begun to fall. They were afmid of 
eating much salt meat, because their allowance of 
water was not large ; the wind rose and scattered 
their (ires ; thus, after a night of little rest and less 
comfort, they gave the horse a feed of maize at four 
o’clock, and pursued their \vay to Pai Paulo, then 
totally deserted, which is situated on arising ground 
above the river Seara Meirim, opposite to the termi- 
nation of the plain. The travellers halted at noon 
by a well, dug in the bed of a river. Another day’s 
journey brought them to another pool in the river, 
and the fourth day’s was still through the same desert. 
At one of the watering-places, a miserable cow was 
drinking, which the major recognized, by her mark, 
to belong to his own estates, — she had strayed at 
least four hundred miles, in search of pasture and 
water. Here they overtook a party of Sertanejos, as 
the inhabitants of the interior are called. Towards 
evening the guide expressed a w ish to turn back, and 
said tliat the Indians were afraid of proceeding ; 
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however- impru(!c‘nf it mijilit have heen to inidertake 
the journey at this perilous time, there was now far 
more tianpu' in retiirninp^ tliaii in pressinjj^ lorwanl ; 
and the guide was made to proceed, by a threat of 
shooting him it‘ he should attempt to desert. The 
fifth was a dismal day, the pool where they expected 
to find water at noon was dried up ; the few lemons 
which were left were distributed, to the great relief 
of all ; and, as they proceeded, a practice was re- 
sorted to, not unknown to predestrians in England, 
of putting a stone in the mouth, to prevent thirst. 
On the following forenoon, however, they reached a 
w'oll ; the first draught was delightful, — the second 
nauseated them, so dirty and brackish was the 
water, — fortunately for them, as the efiect of indul- 
gence might otherwise have been injurious, or even 
fatal. Some goats were seen here, and this led to 
the joyful discovery of an itdiubited cottage. An 
elderly woman and her two daughters were at home, 
the father was absent. A present of some farinhuy 
a few handfuls of maize thrown to the poultry, and, 
above all, some of those expressions of courtesy, 
which, when they come from the lips of a superior, 
seem to carry with them kindness as well as con- 
descension, won the good-will of this poor family, 
and they directed the travellers to a dell at some dis- 
tance, where dry grass and leaves might, perhaps, 
still he picked up. In the evening they crossed the 
river for the forty-second and last time, and came to 
a hamlet estimated at forty leagues from Natal, the 
league never being less than four miles. 

The travellers aud the major had, by this time, 
become very intimate. Like tlie French, among 
whom horsemanship has a saving virtue like charity, 
the major was pleased with his new friend because 
he could ride ; for he had supposed that there were 
neither horses, cows, dogs, nor churches, in England. 
The information which he received on those points 
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raised the character of the nation greatly in^jis esti- 
mation, and he said he should no longer believe that 
the English were pagans. Four days after this, as 
the drought still continued, it was considered, expe- 
dient to strike towards the coast, distant from thence 
al)out 200 miles. Having parted company with the 
major, the traveller missed the watering-place, — a 
serious misfortune, if a herdsman had not turned 
back four or five miles to shew it him. — A striking 
instance of the kindness which is shewn to strangers 
in Brazil : On one occasion, some goatherds were 
offended by being offered payment for some milk ; 
they sent the milk, but refused the money : when 
they were thanked, they approached, and asked if it 
was intended to insult them by oftering payment, as 
such things were not customary in their country ? 
They wen* put into good humour, when informed 
that in Imgland the people were obliged to purchase 
the sand with which they scoured their houses. 
They then said the lad had told them there was an 
Englishman in company, and they wished much to 
see him, as it was a 6ic4o, an animal, they had never 
seen. Their disappointment was very great, when 
the guide assured them that the man who conversed 
with them in Huent Portuguese, and whose counte- 
nance was deeply dyed by a tropical sun, was in 
reality the bicho concerning which they were so 
curious. In the course of this day’s journey, many 
rocks were observed of singular formation, particu- 
larly one, which was placed upon another, much 
smaller, and the resting point so small, that appa- 
rently it might be removed with ease, but the attempt 
was useless, as it had not the least motion. On the 
second day after leaving the goatherds, the traveller 
reached A^ii, at the sight of which he was enrap- 
tured. From Natal to A^u, there is not a single 
settlement which deserves the name of village, except 
the deserted Pai Paulo ; it is a Hat, uncovered, mi- 
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sorublcilpountry. Yt‘t even here, were ihc popiilatiun 
minuM'DUS enuiigh to render it needful, inueli nii'^ht 
he done toward rendoriiu; it more hahitahie. The 
acaju and the niangaba grow upon the sandiest and 
most sterile ground, both trees bear a delightful and 
wholesome food ; cabbage trees also are found here ; 
and a little care in scattering the seeds, might, in a 
few years, make the traveller certain of finding food 
during most part of the year. A^n is a small town, 
containing about 300 inhabitants, and built in a 
square, upon a river of the same name. The hous(^s 
are miserable huts, built of mud, and witli the earth 
for the floor. When water is scarce, this is a great 
discomfort, for the Brazilians arc remarkably ch an 
in their persons ; and never complain of any local dis- 
advantage so much as of the want of a bathing-place. 
A league from the town is a lake called Piato, about 
twelve miles in length, and four in breadth ; the sides 
of whicli in summer become sufticiently dry to admit 
of cultivation ; the centre is always marshy and im- 
passa])Ie. Its fertility is surprising ; aflordiiig in 
profusion rice, maize, sugar-cane, melons, cVc. and 
cotton trees were seen planted near the edge. The 
river, in the rainy season, supplies the lake, and as 
the lands around it are much more elevated than the 
lake itself, the waters from them eradicate all ves- 
tiges of cultivation, till they again sulisidc, and tlui 
following season render similar operations necessary. 
In severe years of drought the people of the district 
could not exist but for this lake. The appearance of 
plenty, the cheering verdure, and the good condiiion 
of the horses and cattle, which were observed as its 
banks were traversed, was truly enlivening. 

A few days more brought the traveller to St. Luzla, 
a village with about 300 inhabitants, u{X)n the river 
which divides the captaincies of Rio Grande and Seara. 
Here the passport was demanded with great inci- 
vility by a sergeant, in the name of the command- 
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;\nt; which was answered with becoininj^ dij^nity by 
iho traveller, who said he could not know him in that 
capacity, because, instead of being in uniform, he 
was in the usual dress of shirt and drawers, and, 
nioroov(!r, his manner was such, that he was resolved 
not to shew it to him. The reply was, that he must 
and should shew it ; he accordingly went off, and the 
traveller and his party prepared to act on the defen- 
sive. The sergeant shortly appeared again, and was 
approaching with two or three other persons : he was 
desired to preserve a respectful distance, or he would 
l)i‘ fired at ; to this he assented; and the traveller 
left the place, and no more was seen of the sergeant, 
'fhongh the coinn»andant’s demand of the passport 
was justifiable, it was highly necessary to preserve 
the high opinion so generally entertained of the name 
of iMiglishrnan, wherever sufficient know’ledge was 
possessed by the people to understand that they were 
not or animals ; — if this idea had not been 
counterbalanced by prompt and authoritative mea- 
sures, the traveller would have been beset by the 
inhabitants, and abandoned by his own people. 

Thcre.are salt marshes in this part of the country; 
in one which the travellers crossed, the mud, even in 
such a dry season, was from twelve to eighteen inches 
deep at the crossing place, and where a horse had 
left his footsteps, the salt had crystallized : it was 
surrounded by carnauba trees, — the palm which pro- 
duces the vegetable %vax. Salt lakes and streams 
abound in the Chaco. Dobrizhofler attempts to 
explain this by an odd hypothesis ; a shrub grows 
plentifully in that country, which the Spaniards call 
la vidrieray pro))ably because its ashes are used in 
making glass, and which the natives call by a name 
signifying salt^ because they use the ashes for salting 
their meat and savouring their tobacco : he supposes 
that these slirubs and the caranday palm communi- 
cate a nitrifying principle to the rain which washes 
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thoil" loavts. Thus ho aru^uos froi ) tho I'aot, that 
whore these plants n!>oini(l, nitre i< always (buiul. 
The traveller passed over many alt marshes, or 
plains covered with tliese palms, : rowing njjon a 
bare dark soil, and forminj;- witli iheir tall naktd 
steins a dismal scenery. The tree, howevei, is (uk', 
of the most useful plants of the Surtram; the pith 
of Its young; stem affords a nutrilioiis fecu/a ; f/n; 
fruit, vvlien properly prepared, has the taste of maizt*, 
and is wholesome food. The eatllo in siwaae seasons 
eat the dry loaves when they fall, and these leaves 
form a thatch wliieh will last tw^enty years. Upon 
coining once more in sight of the sea, the traveller 
felt as if he were at home — an Englishman's feeling. 
He now entered upon a country where comparative 
comforts were to be found, and was entertained with 
magnificent hospitality at Aracati, by Senhor Jozc 
Fideles Barrozo, a wealthy merchant and landed 
proprietor, to whom he had sent forward a letti r 
from the governor of Rio Grande. The keys of a 
house were delivered to him as he entered the town, 
and soon after lie had taken |)Ossessiun of it, and 
slung liis liammock, three black servants appeartd, 
one bringing a large tray, with an excellent supper, 
wine, sweetmeats, &c. ; a second carried a silver 
ewer and basin, and a fringed towel; and a third 
came to know if there was any thing that he wished 
for, which had not been provided. 

The town of Aricata contains about GOO inhabi- 
tants, and is situated upon the Jaguaribe, about eiglit 
miles from its mouth. The river is wide, but the 
bar narrow and dangerous, and the sand is accumu- 
lating in the river. It is subject to great floods, 
which sometimes enter the houses, on which account 
they are one story above the ground- flcior. 

From hence he sent back his Englisli servant by sea 
to Pernambuco, the man not being ecpial to the 
fatigue of such travelling ; and hiring horses here, 
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left his own to recover streiiji^th for the journey hack. 
'Fo S( ara wn<i thirty leafjues, over a country which 
is for tlie greatest part fiat, and consistinj^ of sandy 
lands covered with brushwood ; some fine marshy 
grounds inteiverie, which in dry seasons yield the 
only crops, and the sea renders living comparatively 
easy in these parts. From Recife to Natal is a com- 
puted distance of 70 leagues; from Natal toSeara 160. 
Considering the liberal manner in which miles as well 
as leagues are computed, the journey will not have 
been less than a thousand miles. 

The first settlement at Seara was made in 1608, 
preparatory to forming an establishment at Maran- 
ham. The present town stands about three leagues 
to the southward of the old fort. There is neither 
river nor harbour; the beach is bad, and the surf 
dangerous; but just at this point, the reef which 
runs along the whole coast from Pernambuco is 
rather higlier than at the old site, and affords some 
little protection to ships at anchor. The Villa da 
Fortalaza do Seara comprises a fort, a town-hal) and 
prison, a custom-house, a treasury, a governor’s 
palace, three churches, and from 1000 to 1200 
inhabitants. There arc no convents, and, from the 
present state of public opinion in Brazil respecting 
such institutions, it is not likely that any will be 
founded there. The dwellings have only a ground- 
floor, and the town, which is built upon heavy sand, 
is not paved, but there are brick foot-paths before 
some of the houses, as at Natal. The public build- 
ings are small and low, white-washed, neat, and well 
adapted for their respective purposes. The palace 
is the only house which has boarded floors; but the 
custom of flooring houses with wood renders them 
so perilously liable to destruction by fire, that it will 
probably one day be generally disused. There are 
three Indian villages, containing each about 300 
inhabitants, within two or three leagues of Seara. 

AMLIUCA. 2 
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The adjoininpf rountry was llu) s(*(‘ne of some of 
Vieyra’s labours in reclaiming the savages ; he and 
his brethren the Jesuits, made the most perseveriut^ 
and virtuous efforts in behalf of this race of men, 
sparing no labours for their conversion, and contend- 
ing at the same time for their liberty. They elfeeted 
much, but the freedom of the reclaimed iiulians was 
not finally established till the Jesuits were over- 
thrown ; and in consequence of their overthrow, tin* 
Indians, in many places, have relapsed into barbarism, 
and in none have they made any progress towards a 
more civili/^ed state. Each village has its priest, its 
director, who is supposed to be a white man, and two 
juizes ordinarioz, (who bold their oilice for one year,) 
one of whom is an Indian. The landholder who 
wants workmen, n|)plies to the director, who agret s 
for the price, and commands one of the chief Indians 
to take the allotted number of men to the estate : 
the labourers receive their money themselves, and 
sjiend it as they please, but the bargain is generally 
below the regular price of labour. lufmitely ame- 
liorated as their condition has been, this is still no 
very desirable state of existence; they are regarded 
as children, and not always treated, as they were by 
the Jesuits, with paternal kindness. But when th(.*y 
escape, they shew little capability of acting for them- 
selves, and an evident tendency (as if instinctive) to 
return to a wandering and savage life. The Indian 
who has escaped from control, scarcely ever plants 
for himself — or if he does, he sells the growing crop 
for half its value, and removes to some other district; 
fishing and hnnting are his favourite pursuits, and be 
is never stationary for any length of time, unless it 
be near a lake or rivulet. A few of them are said 
to retain, in secret, some of the old heathenish cus- 
toms, and to adore the marac/i ; but this docs not 
lessen their implicit belief in all the superstitions 
wliicli they have been taught. All the Indians of 
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Pernambuco speak Portuguese; this at least is an 
improved policy. Though education has done little 
ill implanting good qualities, it has done much in 
eradicating evil ones. They were among the fiercest 
and most revengeful of the human race ; they are 
now quiet and inolFcnsive, rarely committing murder, 
(in a country where murder is accounted venial, and 
generally obtains impunity, — if not applause,) and 
even those who are dishonest, confine themselves to 
j)ilfering. Their conversion has not cured them of 
drunkenness, for they will still drink for nights and 
days without ceasing, and they are still shamefully 
indifierent in regard to the conduct of their wives and 
daughters ; and in this point they were not likely to 
be improved by their intercourse with white men. 
The strang('st and worst part of their character, is 
their want of natural affection — an old charge against 
them. The cause of this must be found in their 
dissoluteness; where the marriage laws, which are of 
all laws tlic holiest, are disregarded, there will be little 
natural affection and less social virtue. They arecapa- 
ble of great fatigue, and for that reason are employed 
as letter-carriers from one province to another, walk- 
ing day after day, with their goat-skin wallets upon 
their shoulders, at a regular pace, which is not altered 
by rough or smooth, and with little rest, for months 
togt ther, {See Plate.) They are short, stout, and 
largo-limbed, but with no appearance of muscular 
strength : the face broad, the nose flat, the mouth 
wide, the eyes deep and small, the hair black, coarse, 
and lank ; none of the men have whiskers, and their 
beards are not thick. The Indian seems to be with- 
out energy or exertion, equally incapable of great evil 
or great good. Rich mulattoes and negroes are not 
uncommon. There is no instance of a wealthy Indian, 
nor did the traveller ever sec an Indian mechanic. 
The priesthood is open to them, but to little purpose ; 
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two \UTc ordained as priests, and Ijoth died from 
excessive diinkinj^. 

A g:reat proprietor in Brazil is, in many respects, 
what the head of a clan was in the Highlands a cen- 
tury ago : even in cities thero is little law, in the 
bertani there is none. The Sertanejos therefore hav(‘. 
all those tpialities which arise from ignorance and 
independence, a remote government, and a profligate 
religion. The men are licentious, and yet jeah)us ; 
their morals inevitably influence the female character, 
and hence arises a fruitful source r»f (|iiarrcls, which 
usually end in murder. In any matter of trade tin y 
will outwit you if they can, and boast of the successful 
dishonesty; but any other kind of dishonesty is almost 
unknown among tliem; in reality tiuue is little temp- 
tation to it ; in ordinary years the land afibrds abun- 
dance for ail; and in seasons of distress, the distress, 
being a visitation of nature, falls upon all alike. With 
all their defects, they arc thought to be a good race 
of people —brave, generous, sincere, and liospitahh! 
— and their great superiority is justly remarked, to 
the Peons of Paraguay and the Plata, men who live 
in the most disgusting state in winch human beings 
have ever been known to exist. Tlie must civilized 
inhabitants of Europe are not more superior to the 
Sertanejos, than the Sertanejo is to the Spaniards of 
these provinces. The out-door dross of a Sertanejo 
consists of long leggings, rather than gaiters, of un- 
dressed leather, tied lightly round the waist, over 
cotton drawers or trowsers ; a tanned goat-skin over 
the breast, tied by four strings behind ; a leathern 
jacket, generally thrown over one shoulder; a hat of 
the same leather, shallow in the crown, and small in 
the brim ; slip-shod slippers of the same colour, which 
is a rusty brown, and iron spurs upon his naked heels, 
(See Plate.) His arms are a sword, sometimes a 
large pistol, and always the faca, a knife which 
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serves alike for rnewls and for murder, which is pro- 
hibited on pain of transportation, and which every 
man wears concealed in his girdle. Within doors, 
every thing is cast off, except the shirt and drawers. 
Their houses are small niiid cottages, sometimes tiled, 
more generally thatched withcarnauba leaves. Ham- 
mocks serve for beds and for chairs ; the l>etter cot- 
tages have a table, but the family more frequently 
s(juat in a circle upon a mat, and eat their meals 
upon the floor. The l^ortuguese retained this cus- 
tom from the Moorland had not disused it when 
they first colonized Brazil ; at this day, the lower 
class of Portuguese women sit in the Moorish manner 
upon the ground; they say they keep their feet warm 
by this means, a valid reason in a country where, 
during the winter months, fires would always be de- 
sirable, and yet are not in use. The women seldom 
leave home, but when they do, they wear shoes, and 
ihnjw a large piece of coarse white cloth over the 
head and shoulders ; a similar lashiori may still be 
seen in Jjsbon. No women of free birth are ever seen 
employed in any kind of labour in the open air, ex- 
cept that occasionally they fetch wood and water 
when the men are not at home, {See Plate,) This 
seclusion, and these in-door habits, are relics of 
the old state of manners. The children run about 
naked, till they approach the age of puberty; even 
in Recife, boys of six or seven years of age go naked. 
Among a people in this state, the ])odlar is the great- 
est missionary of civilization ; these men ar^ now 
finding their way every where with English goods. 
Before the emigration of the coint, a dress of common 
printed cotton cost from two to three guineas, the 
merchants of Recife putting what price they pleased 
upon their commodities. The pedlars seldom obtain 
money for their goods : as in the interior of the 
Hnited States, they take, whatever is ofl’ered in barter, 
hides, cattle of all kinds, and cheese ; — these they 
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carry to market where tliey can be exchanf^ed for 
goods; twelve months sometimes elapse before the 
property is once turned over, but the profits are two 
or three hundred per cent. Like all people among 
whom cattle are so abundant as to be of little value, 
the Scrtanejos feed chiefly upon meat, which they 
eat thrice a day. Tlie number of fast-days in Por- 
tugal, and the strictness with which this part of the 
Catholic religion is observed, have materially injured 
the agriculture of that country, by rendering the 
demand for cattle utterly insi^ificant : their cheese 
is excellent when fresh, but after a few weeks it 
becomes hard and tough ; only a few persons make 
butter, and that by shaking the milk in a bottle. 

The traveller having recovered from an accident, 
which detained him longer than he intended at Seara, 
departed, grateful for the hospitality which he had 
experienced there. One of his friends entrusted him 
with government papers in a crimson satin bag, 
which gave him the power of requesting horses 
from the several commandants upon the road. He 
purchased four horses for his return, and engaged 
three Indians to accompany him. 

Seara had been saved from absolute famine by the 
arrival of a vessel laden with mandioc flour from the 
south, the cargo of which sold for exactly ten times 
the usual price : the news of the supply had not ex- 
tended far, and on the second day’s journey the In- 
dians found it necessary to sew some hides loosely 
round their bags far inha j lest they should be com- 
pelled to part with it, if the contents were discovered 
by a starving peoplp. At Aracati the traveller was 
entertained in the same munificent manner as on his 
former visit. A sailor, who had been wrecked upon 
the coast, solicited leave to join his party, — it con- 
sisted now of no less than nine persons and eleven 
horses. The sufferings and the danger of drought 
were not apprehended upon their return; several 
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showers had fallen, and, slight as they were, the ef- 
fect was astonishing. The first heavy rain fell while 
they were bivouacking for the night ; they fastened 
two cords from shrub to shrub, laid hides upon them, 
and crowded under this covering for shelter, but the 
rain in these regions comes on with a force which is 
not easily resisted ; the hides were soon soaked and 
fell down; the fires were completely extinguished, 
and, as the jaguars were remembered, which are nu- 
merous in such parts of the country, the people were 
reminded how necessary it was to keep the locks of 
their fire-arms dry. The caution had not been given 
many minutes before the growl of one of these ani- 
mals was heard, a herd of mares galloped by them, 
and presently the wild beasts were heard in all direc- 
tions. They stood back to back for the remainder 
of the night in some alarm, and in no inconsiderable 
danger : the Indians from time to time setting up a 
sort of howl, with the intent of intimidating the 
jaguars. In the morning they had much difficulty in 
finding their horses, who had been frightened and 
scattered by the jaguars, and would probably have 
jH'.rished, if the wild cattle had not diverted their 
pursuers. On the second day after this dismal night, 
they halted at noon at St. Luzia, the village where 
the traveller had refused to shew his passport. He 
bad lain down in his hammock, when the guide told 
liim that a number of people seemed to be assem- 
bling, and observed that he ought to remember the 
quarrel ; upon this, with much presence of mind, 
he rose, 0|>ened a trunk, as if searching for some- 
thing, and, taking out the red bag, placed it where it 
might be conspicuously seen, while he continued to 
search. The sight of the bag produced the desired 
effect, and the people immediately disappeared, either 
fearing that their liorses would be put in requisition, 
or rightly perceiving that the traveller was a man 
whose situation and connexions entitled him to ixj- 
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spoct. In the afternoon of the same clay, he reached 
tlie river Panama, a narrow but rapid stream, and, 
in consc(|iience of the rains, not fordable : the party 
were fain to halt in the nearest habitation ; liercj the 
traveller had an attack of a^ue, and when, after five 
days’ delay, the river had fallen so as to be fordable, 
he was unable to mount on horse-back. Though not 
in immediate danger, he was aware that these dis- 
orders frequently end in fever and delirium, and was 
anxious to reach A^u, that he might be near some 
priest, on whom he might rely for transmitting any 
message to his friends in case of the worst. As soon 
therefore as the stream was fordable, six men w'ere 
engaged to carry him in his hammock, and, having 
crossed the stream, they entered upon the flooded 
country. The general depth of the water was some- 
what less than knee-deep, in parts it was up to the 
waist. At noon his hammock was slung l)ctween 
two trees, the pole by which it was carried was 
placed upon two forked branches, and hides hinig 
over it to shade him from the sun, for the trees were 
as yet leafless. At dusk they reached a fazenda, or 
estate upon dry land, and put up at an unfinished 
house. They wxre now ten leagues from Piato. 
During the night the traveller was very unwell, and 
tormented with thirst; water-melons wore abundant 
here, and he eat several of them, notwithstanding tlie 
remonstrances of the guide, who declared that he 
would kill himself ; but he thought otherwise, and 
awoke in the morning cjuite a changed person, and 
tlie ague departed. The guide was then firmly con- 
vinced that water-melons were an infallible remedy 
for the ague. 

llie river at A^,u, which was dry when he crossed 
its channel on the way out, was now so deep and dan- 
gerous, that it was necessary to c'onstruct a jarujada 
for passing it. From hence to the Searamcirin tlie 
country was new to him, as he now took the shortest 
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road to Natal. No rain had yet fallen in this quarter, 
and they were sntrering: from thirst, when suddenly 
tli(5 (lojjjs struek from the path, and ran up the side of 
a fiat roek ; the horses stopped, and snuffed the air ; 
and Julio, knowing what these indications meant, 
cried, “Water! water!” and followed the dogs. It was 
found in the long deep cleft of a rock, where neither 
horses nor dogs could reach it. The rains had l>egun 
when they reached the Searameirin, and they passed 
this trnvfssia with all haste, lest the floods shotild in- 
tercept them. Upon reaching Natal, all difficulties 
seemed to have ceased, for the remaining seventy 
leagues were comparatively through a well-peopled 
and civilized country. One instance of inhospitality 
(XVMirrcd in this part of the; journeY>— a night’s lodg- 
ing was refused the traveller by a mulatto planter; the 
only instance during his whole residence in BrazJl. 
On the following night lie slung his hammock under 
the penthouse of a cottage, and was surprised to find 
that the owner eonversed with him from within, but 
tlid not open the door. The traveller began to suspect 
that there was some contagious disease in the house, 
but it apfieared the man had been bitten by a snake, 
and it was a received opinion that the bite of this spe- 
cie's would become fatal if the person should see any 
female creature, and more particularly a woman, for 
thirty days after the accident. Drinking-houses, of 
which almost every hamlet contained one, became 
much more frecpient when they came into the great 
cattle-road : the weather compelled the traveller and 
his convoy to halt fur the night at one of these houses, 
and some trifles fiom their baggage w^ere stolen, — a 
solitary instance of dishonesty. A week only had 
elapseil after his return, when letters from England 
called him away, and he sailed for Maranham. 

The city of St. Lniz, which, in commercial lan- 
guage, boars the name of the island and the stale, 
contains about 12,000 inhabitaiits, including a much 
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greater proportion of negroes tluin is to l>e fomKl at 
Pernambuco. This is a thriving: place, ihoiigli tl»o 
port is peculiarly dangerous. Cotton and rice are 
almost its only articles of export. 

It is observed by Mr. Pinkerton, that in Brazil the 
rainy season begins in April, and ends in August. 
This is called the winter, though, in fact, the heat U 
equal or superior to that of the dry season, or tlie 
summer. These terms are so arbitrary in South Ame- 
rica, that if it rain in the morning, the expression is. 

What a dreadful winter !” 

The ant, which is so great a pest in this part of 
America, that it used to be called the king of Bia/il, 
infests Itainaraca more perhaps than any other pro- 
vince. The large red ant, which is from a ([uarti i of 
an inch to an inch in length, and indicts a painful 
bite, lives wholly on vegetable food. It' is so p(‘en- 
liarly destructive to the mandioc, as to have ubiaincd 
the wdme 0 ^ formiga de ro^a; the word roea, wIh( !i 
originally signified any piece of cultivated ground, 
being at present applied exclusively in Pernambuco 
to a plantation of mandioc. The mandioc is plantecl 
upon hillocks; the ants* nests were circular ludes of 
about six inches in diameter, having one or more 
passages to the surface, but not all communicating 
with each other; and these holes contained a grey 
substance, which in appearance resembled cobwebs, 
closely pressed together; when squeezed in the liand, 
it left a moisture. They are found extremely trou- 
blesome during the rains; they then make their way 
between the bricks and the floor. 

A very diminutive black ant, the smallest of the 
species, is so determined and dreadful an enemy to 
the large red ant, that the Brazilians have engaged it 
in their service as an ally. It makes its nests in trees ; 
so the inhabitants encourage colonies to settle upon 
the orange and other fruit-trees, which they most ef- 
fectually defend against the rod enemy. The entrance 
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to tlie nest of the reds has been seen surrounded by 
the dead of both parties, and it is always observable, 
that the slain of the red has outnumbered that of the 
black. The small red and the black species are car- 
nivorous, and the former has the most offensive smell 
of the whole tribe, though they ail emit a most un- 
pleasant odour. 

The amphisboena is often found in ant-hills. It is 
called in Brazil cohra de duns catenas, the two-headed 
snake. It is described as eighteen inches long, and 
about th(i thickness of the little finger of a child four 
or five years old. Both extremities bear an exact 
resemblance to each other, and when the reptile 
is touched, it elevates both, forming a: circle, to re- 
sist its opponent. They are said to be venomous ; 
the colour is grey. 

The male inhabitants generally dress as in Lisbon, 
following the English modes; except that when visit- 
ing on a holiday, they have an excess of embroidery 
and spangles on their waistcoats, and lace to their 
linen. Excepting in office, the sword is totally thrown 
aside. Shoe and knee-buckles, of solid gold, and of 
their own manufacture, are very common ; and they 
are fondly attached to every species of finery. On their 
return home, these gala clothes are instantly taken off, 
and a gown or thick jacket adopted by some in their 
stead, while others content themselves with remaining 
in their shirt and drawers. (See Plate.) 

The usual dress of the ladies, is a single petticoat 
over a chemise. The latter is composed of the thin- 
nest muslin, and is generally much worked and orna- 
mented. It is made so full at the bosom, that on the 
smallest movement it drops over one or both shoul- 
ders, leaving the breast perfectly exposed ; and besides 
this, it is so transparent, that the skin is every where 
visible underneath. (See Plate.) This violation of fe- 
minine delicacy appears the more disgusting, as the 
complexions of the Brazilians is in general very indif- 
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ferent, approaching to an obst'ure tawny (olonr. 
Stiv'kfiigs arc scarcely ever used ; and during the rainy 
season, whli h is to them cold» they shiitile alxnit in a 
pair of slipiKTS, and arc accommodated with a thick 
blue and wliiie cotton wrap^xr, or woollen great-<'oat 
faced with shag, similar to the German envoys. When 
attending mass, a deep black silk mantle, worn over 
the head, conceals the transparent costume beneath. 
They let the hair grow to a great length: it is twisteii, 
fastened in a knot on the head, and always loaded 
with a profusion of pomatum and powder of ta})ioea. 
( >n some public occasions, and visits of ceremony, a 
few ladies of rank adopt the European dress. 

The singular custom of peruntting the nail of the 
thumb, or forefinger, (sometimes both) to grow to n 
hideous length, and then paring it to a sharp point, is 
common to both sexes. This excrescence, however, 
is not without its use, as it serves the men to divide 
the fibres of the tobacco leaf, and cut it into shape 
preparatory to rolling it into segars, to the smoking 
of which they are greatly addicted. Their viols and 
guitars are also thrummed with this nail, the flourish* 
ing display of which adds, in their opinion, a beauty 
to the instrument. And lastly these sacred nails are 
considered as distinguishing the wearers for an easy 
indolence, which in this country is no trivial rocom* 
mendation. It may not be improper to notice, as a 
curious circumstance, that a similar custom prevails 
in China, where the men of learning, as they style 
themselves, suffer the nails of their little fingers to 
grow sometimes to the enonnons length of three 
inches, for the sole purpose of giving ocular demon- 
stration of the impossibility of their being employed 
in any sort of manual labour. 

Tlie chief amusements of fhc citizens are the feasts 
of the different saints, processions of nuns, sumptuous 
funerals, the holy or pa.ssion week, Ac. Scarcely a 
day passes without some one or other of these festivals 
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ocrurrinc;. Sometimes on grand occasions, after 
coming tVom church, they visit each other, and have 
u more plentiful dinner than common, under the term 
bari(|uet; during and after which they drink unusual 
(|iiiintities of wine ; and when elevated to an extraor- 
dinary pitch, the guitar or violin is introduced, and 
singing commences ; but the song soon gives way to 
the enticing negro-dance. This is a mixture of the 
dances of Africa, and the fandangos of Spain and 
Portugal. 

I'iie most remarkable modern traveller in Brazil, 
is tlic German prince Maximilian, of VV'^ied Neuwied. 
This enterprising and distinguished person left Europe 
for Brazil in the month of June, 1815. He went 
without parade or show, for the principal companions 
of his journey were two men of humble but respect- 
ahle situations in life ; the one was the gardener Si- 
inonis, a man of sound judgment, great knowledge, 
uncommon activity, and fearless of danger ; the other 
an experienced huntsman. To these, when he landed 
in Jkazil, the prince added the necessary guides, 
liuntsmeu for taking wild boasts, and other attendants. 
Thus accompanied, he traversed the woods, marshes, 
and mountains of a tract of Brazil, extending from 
south latitude 13^ to 23^. l^or months at a time he 
was encamped in (lie midst of vast forests, swarming 
with inusfjuitoes, and crawling with serpents ; and 
frequently his party were weeks in cutting their way 
through forests hitherto untrodden by man. The 
prince himself was not an idle or inactive spectator; 
he directed all ; he was perpetually occupied in de- 
termining the numerous ohjocts he had collected, or 
that were brought to him ; lie was ever on the watch 
to notice and record the appearance, habits, and 
iiianners of the iinmerous remarkable animals that 
presented thornseivcs to his attention ; and he did not 
allow the various magnificent and beautiful forms of 
the vegetable world to escape liis penetrating glance. 

AMERICA. 2 11 
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eotnpleled. Maiiv of the parly were never free from 
disease, bein^;: for months in a state of fever, yet, 
under the animatinir and enthusiastic example ofllio 
prince, tliey continued to travel forwards, 

Arnoiii^ other (:olle< tions, the prince made one of a 
series of human skulls of the different tril)es of sa- 
vaa^es; 7(.i species of (juadru|Kjd.s; about 400 dis- 
tinct species of birds; 7!) of amphibious animals, 
particularly many beautiful snakes ; uj)wards ofriOOO 
insects, of which many are entirely new; a lew shells 
and fishes; oOOO plants, and a vast collection of 
St eds, with a port-folio of 200 druwine;s, of scenery, 
dilfi rent tribes of savajjes, and other objects of natu- 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Obscrvdiions -M. ITumholdt — The Cfiraccrts — Cli^ 
mate. — Sen wns — Mode of Uikihfj Wild Ducks — 
.Lnnteru of Mdifticniho — Lukes — IvifKje of the 
Virtjin — 77/c Creoles — Imlidii Populntioti — Cu- 
iniiua — The Mountain Tionirifjuiri — Forests — 
Isltnid of Mar(}drita — Valcncid — La Guuyrn — 
Appearanec of the injlumed Lfjnd — The Soiitheni 
Constella f ions — Mules — People inhnhitinp Trees 
— Mode of traversing the Mountains — Floating 
on the Rivers — Vo/caROrs — • Crevices — Grand 
Cneva or Cave — Cotopaxi — Chi inborn zo^ — 

The Payonal — Table Land of Mexico — Pyra- 
mids — Old Mexico — New Mexico — The Califor- 
nias — Increase of Population — Mines — Roads — 
The Peruvians. 

From the observations writers and tra- 

vellers, entitled to the greatest credit, it appears that 
the best information that can be obtained of South 
America is that of a recent date. No one can have 
read the history of America by Dr. Robertson, with- 
out bein^ surprised at the very scanty and imperfect 
information which it affords of the state of the Span- 
ish colonies when it was composed. It was well 
known that the jealousy of the court of Spain refused 
him access to its voluminous manuscript collections 
on the subject of its colonies ; and the printed books 
then in existence could give him no light upon their 
actual state. With the exception of the travels and 
discourses of Ulloa, and the brief narratives of the 
French academicians, Bouguer and Condamine, there 
liad been no information of importance communicated 
to the world for near two centuries about any of the 
])rincipal Spanish settlements. ProlLx descriptions 
iiad indeed been given by the Jesuits of California 
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and Paraguay ; but of Mexico, Peru, and New Gre- 
nada, little had appeared deserving of credit. With 
some exceptions, some wretched volumes of church 
history, written by credulous friars and other ignorant 
ecclesiastics, were all that was to be found relative 
to Mexico. If Chili, Pern, and New Grenada were 
better known, it was from Frozier and Ulloa, neither 
of them very recent authorities ; and the Caraccas 
were only known by the exclusive company which 
had obtained a monopoly of their trade. 

Within the last forty years, a great revolution has 
taken place in tiie maxims of the S()anish govern- 
ment as to the concealment of facts in regard to the 
colonies. The work of Molina, though not writttMi 
in Spain, was snU'ered to be translated into Spanish, 
and printed at Madrid. The Merenrio Pernano pro- 
ceeded without interruption at Lima, till it was vo- 
luntarily discontinued hy its editors. L^tala was 
also permitted to publish his Viagero Universal, Uni- 
versal Traveller, at Madrid, though it contained much 
recent and curious information concerning the com- 
merce, mines, and revenue of the Spanish colonies. 

After lliis, licenses were grunte<l to American and 
other neutral Hags, to enter ports which had been hi- 
therto shut with the greatest care against strangers. 
Travellers, too, whose professed object was to illus- 
trate the geography, an<l investigate the political and 
statistical resources of countries hitherto concealed 
from the curious, were no longer ])rohibitcd from 
visiting them. Gf this last description, one of* the 
most eminent is M, Alexander llninholdt, a i'rnssian 
gentleman, well known in the scientific world. This 
author, it is proper to observe, begun his expedition 
to S{)afiish America in the year i791>, and was en- 
gaaed in it till I8U4, having passed most of the in- 
termediate time m New S[)ain. 

That part of South America which lu s between 
the mouths of the Orinoco and (Jape do Vela, is !it- 
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tic known in Europe, except to tlie Spaniards. Being 
destitute of tlie precious metals, Caraccas was aban- 
doned to neglect by the court of Spain, after having 
been made a theatre of the most horrid and sangui- 
nary devastations by its agents ; and for more than a 
century and a half, its interior was explored by none 
but missionaries, and its coasts frequented only by 
smugglers ; and, till M. Depons, ex-agent of the 
I'rench government at Caraccas, published his jour- 
neys into the eastern part of tlic Terra Firma from 
tlie years 1801 to 1805, it was impossible to form a 
true estimate of the importance of this quarter to 
lilngland. 

The captain-generalship of Caraccas consists of 
the provinces of VT'nezuela, Maracaibo, Varinas, 
Cuiana, Cumana, and the Isle of Margarita. It ex- 
tends along the coast from longitude 01^ to longitude 
7.5^ west from Paris, and from north to south it 
reaches from latitude 12® north to the equator. It is 
bounded by the sea; by Dutch, French, and Portu- 
guese (biiana, and by the viceroyulty of New Grena- 
da. The Spanish settlements in America have been 
div'ided into four vice-royalties, Mexico, Peru, Bue- 
nos Ayres, and New Grenada; and into five captain- 
generalships ; viz.f Porto Kico, Cuba, Guatimala, 
Caraccas, and Chili. The captain-general is an officer 
of inferior dignity to the viceroy, but quite indepen- 
dent of his authority. 

The temperature of Caraccas is moderated by a 
chain of mountains which traverses it from west to 
east, extending from the lake of Maricaibo to the 
isle of Trinidad. The highest point of this ridge is 
near the city of Caraccas, viz. 1278 toises ; but in 
general it is much less elevated. To the south of 
these there is an extensive plain, or savanna, ex- 
tremely hot, watered by the Orinoco and its tributary 
streams. Tlie mountaii of Caraccas are covered 
with wood tit for ship-ouiiding and every other 
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])urposc,and they contain some I mine's, which have 
Ions: since ceased to ho worked, heiinj^ of little value. 

The pearl fishery also, near the isle of Margarita, 
which first attracted the Spaniards to this coast, has 
been loiiff since abandont'd. 

The climate of Caraccas has often been called a 
perpetual spriie^. It is found every whore halfway 
up the Cordilleras of ccjuiiioctial America, between 
four hundred and nine hundred toises of elevation, un- 
less the ^reat breadth of the valley, joint'd to an arid 
Soil, causes an extraordinary intensity of heat. What 
indeed can be esteemed more delightful than a tem- 
perature, which in the day keeps between 80 *^ and 60 '^, 
and at nit^ht fK'twoen and which is ecpially 
favourable to the ])lantain,{cambiiry,) the oran^e-tree, 
the coffee-tree, the apple, the apricot, and corn. A 
national writer compares the situation of Caraccas to 
the terrestrial paradise, and recognises in the Anaueo, 
and the neighbouring torrents, the four rivers of the 
garden of Eden. 

It is to be regretted that such a temperate climate 
is generally inconstant and variable. The inhabitants 
of Caraccas, like the English, complain of having 
several seasons in the same day : howewer, this cool 
and delightful climate agr(ics with the culture of crpii- 
noctial productions. The sugar cane is cultivated 
with success even at the heights exceeding that of the 
Caraccas ; but in the valley, on account of the dry- 
ness of the climate and the stony soil, the coffee-tree 
is preferred, and the little fruit it yields is of the 
finest fpiality. When this shrub is in blossom, the 
plain extending beyond Chacoa presents a delightful 
aspect. The banana-tree is also seen in the plan- 
tatiojis of this town. The highest-flavoured pine- 
apples are tliosc of Baruto, of Empi'drado, and of 
the heights of Buenavista, on the road to Victoria. 

When a traveller first ascends the valley of Carac- 
cas, he is agreeably surprised to find the culinary 
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plants of our climate, the strawberry, the vine, and 
almost all the fruit-trees of the temperate zone, grow- 
ing by the side of the coflee and banana-tree. The 
best apples and peaches come from Macaroa, or from 
the western extremity of the valley. There the 
cpiince-tree, the trunk of which attains only four or 
tive feet in height, is so common that it is almost 
become wild, rreserved apples and quinces, particu- 
larly the latter, are much used in a country where it 
is thought necessary to eat sweetmeats merely to ex- 
cite thirst. In proportion as the environs of the town 
have been cultivated with coffee, and the establish- 
ment of plantations since 3 793 have increased the 
luunber of agricultural negroes, the apple and quince- 
trees scattered in the savannas have in great measure 
given place to maize and pulse. 

The seasons are divided into w'et and dry inCarac- 
cas, as in other tropical countries. The rainy season 
begins in May, and ends in December. While it 
lasts, there is rain for three hours a day upon an 
average throughout the counUy. The rain falls in 
torrents, fills the ravines, and makes the rivers over- 
flow their banks. Earthquakes are much less com- 
mon in Caraccas than in Peru. When there are long 
intervals between the thunder-storms, it is observed 
that earthquakes are more frequent. 

The banks of the Lake Maruicalx) are barren 
and unwholesome, so that the Indians prefer living 
in villages, the number of which were so great when 
the Spaniards first arrived here, tliut they gave them 
the name of Venezuela, or JJttle V\mice. Four of 
them arc still preserved ; and tiie inhabitants earn 
their subsistence by catching fish in the lake, and 
hunting for wild ducks. Tliey take care that a num- 
ber of empty calabashes shall be continually floating 
on the lake, that the ducks may he accustomed to 
them, and see them approach without fear. Tlic 
hunter then goes into the lake with a calabash over 
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fiis head, Ijavinj; holes in it forseoinjj and hrenthin^. 
Nolliiiez is seen al)ove the wafer except the calahash, 
which apjX'ars to be tloatini; on the lake. lltiKs ac- 
( oiifrcd, lie moves with the greatest stilbiess Inwards 
the (lucks, and catchiiu:: one by the hy. h(‘ pulls it 
siiddouly under tlie water before it has tinui to alarm 
I he rest; and in this way he ^oes on till he has 
caught as many as he wants. The rivers rising; oji 
die north side of tlie mountain, heliej; siiort and rapid 
in their (X)iirse, and runninr:^ direetiv into the sea, 
niitilit he us' l’nllv einpioved in navigation, and are widl 
auanted for convevin^r Iiimher to the coast. S(,rne 
of them are navigahle to a ('onsiderahlo distance* frtJin 
ihe sea ; and those which rise on the south side of 
the mountains How' throir^h a Hat country, whieb 
they inundate in the rainy season, and are iit last 
received into the Orinoco. 

What is called the lantern of IVIaraicabo, is «'i 
luminous phieiiomenou seen every nii;'lit on a moun- 
tainous and uninhabited spot on the borders of the 
river f’atatumbo, near its junction with the Sulia. 
Ihrinc,' n(‘arly in the meridian of the opening* of tlui 
I.ake of Maraicabo, navi'^ators are guided by it as 
by a lighthouse. The light is distinguished at more 
than forty leagues.’ distance. Some have ascribed it 
to the effects of a thunder-storm, or of (dectrical ex- 
pIosi(ms, which might take place daily in a pass in 
the mountains, while others suppose it is an air vol- 
('ano. M. Palacios observed it for two y^ars at 
Merida. Hydrogen gas is disengagetd from the 
ground in the same district; this gas is constantly 
accumulated in the uppt-r part of the cavern called 
Del Seriito de Monai, where it is generally set on 
fire to surprise travellers. 

The lakes of the (’ararcas are chiefly those of 
V’aleneia and Maraicabo; the latter is 1 .00 miles long, 
in breadth 00, and 4.00 in circumference ; and the 
water is alsvays fresh, excepting when violent storms 
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force the salt waters of the gulf into it. The depth 
being considerable, it is navigable for vessels of the 
greatest bin den. The Indians and Spaniards who 
navigate the vessels and canoes, call the coruscations 
arising from its surface, St. Anthony’s lanterns, or 
the lanterns of Maraieabo ; they serve them to steer 
by during the dark nights so prevalent in the torrid 
/one. The lake of Valence is far more beautiful and 
useful than that of Maraieabo, as its banks, which are 
fertile and healthy, are clothed with the most luxu- 
rious vegetation. It is tlirec miles from the city of 
Valencia, and eighteen miles from the sea. It is of 
an oblong form, stretching north-east and south-west, 
and is forty milt*s in length, and twelve in breadth : 
this extraordinary lake receives the waters of twenty 
rivers, and has no visible outlet ; it has, however, 
been diminishing for twenty years. 

The woods near tliis lake arc famous for the diver- 
sity and beauty of the birds ; and its waters abound 
with fish and the guana, or edible lizard, which is 
considered as delicious food. 

The population of the city of Maraieabo, near the 
lake of that name, contains 24,000 persons. The 
whites or creolians here apply themselves to agri- 
culture, commerce, and the fisheries. The number of 
slaves do not make much more than a fourth of the 
inhabitants. The best schooners that have sailed on 
the Spanish main, used to be built in this city ; and 
though the air is so hot, and tlie land so dry, the 
natives enjoy good health, and live to a great age, 
The females are sprightly, and being exceedingly 
fond of music, the notes of the harp resound through 
the streets on an evening. The image of the Virgin, 
generally adored here, is called Chwguviquira^ the 
name of a village from whence the priest pretended 
she had been brought. A fountain is said to have 
sju'iing up immediately under the altar where she was 
placed ; and the water, of course, became miraculous, 
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inul tlio mariners of the lake invoke this holy shrine 
in all their undertakings. 

The creoles are of quick apprehension, and capa- 
ble of e:r(?ater application to business or study tluifi 
thtdr West Indian neiichbours : but their education 
is miserably conducted. They have been taught in 
tlu‘ir infancy the miracles and legends of the saints; 
and tht‘ir studies are supjmsed to he complered whm 
tliov have ac(|u:retl a little Latin, and attencled the 
l eture^ of some professors in theology or law. Of 
roiir<e, llieir ignorance of all sorts of useful kimw 
Irdg' is (‘Xtreini'. jminily pridt', of the low(\st and 
most illiberal cast, is one of their ruling passions ; but 
some circumstances that favoured this disposition, no 
longer exist. I .itigiousness is aiuUlu'i* fault of lh«' 
Spanisli creoles ; l>nt with all tlu.*se shades in theii 
c’naraetcr, the creoles of Caraecas are mild and 
liurnane. Thev marry in general as soon as thev 
.>.ttaiii the age of puln rty, and an unmarried man at 
twenty lK‘gins to be looked upon as an old bachirlor; 
bencr, it is not urnisnal To see a married loiiph; whose 
imitt d ages do m»r make thirty, 'flmse early mar- 
i i.fgt s are ncitln r |)rod«U'tive of haj>pincss nor con- 
dueivi* to niftrals ; as hdelity to the marriage-bed is 
too much (lisregardcri by both ])arties. 

l !v< n the slaves of the Spaniards hero possess sonu' 
advantages wiiieh those (»f no other nation enjoy. If 
i!h y are ill-uscTl by their master, they can compel 
him t(j sell them to another person ; atifl if a slave 
can amas.s a sum erpial to his purchase-money, he 
lia< a right tf) buy back his freedom. In 17 cSb (ho 
royal authority was used, to ameliorate the condition 
of the .slav(‘s in some other particulars. 

The Indian pofmlation subject to the Spanish 
government, are as remarkable for the indolence and 
ue.'ikness of their eliaraeter, as for the mildness i>f 
iheir di<pO'iition. d'he Spanish law considers them 
es in a slate of [lerpetua! minority, and assigns to them 
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guardians and protectors. Their civil contracts arc 
not binding, unless made in the presence, and with the 
approbation, of the Spanish magistrates. They live 
in villages, without any mixture of Spaniards or 
people of colour, under a cabildo or magistracy of 
their own nation, whose authority is controlled by a 
Spanish corregidor or protector, to whom an appeal 
lies against the cabildo from its subjects, and who is 
bound to interfere when he sees an occasion, and 
protect them against its injustice and oppression, 
'riiey have no labour imposed upon them as a task ; 
ai^l the only direct tax to which they arc subjected, 
is the. capitation tax, amounting to about two dollars 
a head. Tlu‘ n liiiious discipline under which tin y 
are placed is extremely gentle. They are exemj)L 
from the jurisdiction of the intpiisition. and, in pity to 
ll^e weakness of their faith, and the didness of tluir 
understanding, they are excused for transgressions 
and omissions of their religions duty, nhich here 
Nvould he severely punished in other Christians. 

'I'here arc, liow(.‘ver, several tribes of independent 
Indians in the territory of Caraccas ; but with the 
exception of those of Li\ Guayia, they are neither 
numerous nor formidable. The Guayros are a 
fierce and warlike tribe, and have generally been in a 
state of hostility with the Spaniards. They have long 
possessed a tract of thirty leagues along the coast to 
the westward of Maraicabo, and can muster 14.000 
men, well mounted, and armed with carbines, bows, 
and arrows. They are supplied with arms, ammu- 
nition, and clothes by the Jmglish of Jamaica, with 
whom they exchange oilier commodities. 

The fortified towns upon the coast arc ^Maraicabo, 
Coro, Porto Cabello, Guayra, and Cumana. Tho 
inland towns, which are the richest and most valuable, 
are quite open and defenceless. 

With respect to ecclesiastical government, the tithes 
throughout South America belong to the king, and 
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he allows out of tliem what he pleases for the inniu- 
tenance of the eler^j:y. 'Fho crown has, in «;teoeiah 
been content witl» one ninth; one fourth is allowed 
to the hishoj), one fourth to the chapter, and the ii*- 
inainder j^oes to the parish priests, to the repair of 
ehnrehes, and to other pious uses, llie parish jinests 
in C’araecas are chiefly creoles ; and the iniinbi r of 
priests in South America, thouerh infinitely >:;ri ater 
than the ^^ood of the colonies retjuires. is sensibly on 
the deeline. There has been no eonvent founded in 
Caraceas for the last sixty years. As for the mis- 
sionaries, some of these are aecnsed of (Kxaipviie: 
themselves more in <‘ontral)and trade than in rniitrr)- 
versy,or anv other means for the promotion of reliLOon. 

Caraceas, tlie seat of p:overnment, ami {‘a[»i(ai of 
the colony, lead a population of more than 40, 0(10 
souls, previous to the present war between the natives 
and ()ld Spain. Tiie population of Cjiiayra hud 
about ()()00 souls, and amony: the inland towns of 
the province of Vene/uela, there were more than 
twelve, which contain from 7000 to ld,000 inhabit- 
ants, besides many thrivinp^ and industrious villages. 
Porto Cahello, like the other towns upon the coast, is 
less healthy than those of the interior, lis population 
was reckoned at 7000, and that of Coro, which is 
also upon the coast, nniouiited to 10,000. 

The province of Cumana is extremely fertile. 
Cumana and Barcelona, its principal sea-ports, aiu* 
rather unhealthy 

The city of Cumana contains so remarkable build- 
ings ; but the entrance to the harbour is highly pic- 
tunrsfjue ; the city risinvc out of the plain, bac-ked by 
the citadel, its rocks and groves, the plantiitions ai' 
cocoa-nuts, cassias, capers, and arborescent mimosas, 
the shores covered with aleatras, or brown pelii ans, 
egrets, and flamingoes. The beauty of the river and 
the elcar hlne of the sky, contrasted with the dark and 
gloomy a\)peai'anee of the mountains in the interior. 
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conspire loaiFord a landscape of the most captivating' 
cliaractcr. Much commerce is carried on here, as well 
as at Barcelona. The first question in the morning 
here is, “ Is the water cool,*’ and in the evening it is 
customary to pass most of the time in sitting on chairs 
placed in the river ; the weather, the news of the day,* 
and smoking, form the principal amusements. As 
the children pass most of their time in the water, 
almost all the inhabitants of Cumana can swim. The 
few alligators seen here are of the smallest kind, and 
are (juitc hariuless, though the women are often 
alarmed by the dolphins, which come up the river 
Manzanares, and spout like the whale. The farms 
and country-scats, at a small distance from the city, 
are beautifully situated amidst groves of cactus, tama- 
rinds, brazillettoes, the enormous ceiba, palms, &c . ; 
the soil is also excellent for pasturage. 

The road from Cumana, through the forest to 
Cunianacoa, is highly picturesque ; this consists of 
trees, whose trunks are of the largest dimensions, 
and which are clasped in every direction by creep- 
ing or parasitical plants. Those called the lianes 
reach to the very summit of the trees, and pass from 
one to another at the height of more than a hun- 
dred feet, displaying beautiful festoons of dark 
green leaves, intermixed with the most fragrant 
and beautiful flowers. Under these arcades, which 
scarcely admit the rays of the sun, the traveller pro- 
ceeds viewing, at intervals only, tlie deep blue of the 
sky. The parrots, macaws, and iiinumerable tribes 
of birds of the most brilliant plumage, are co itinu- 
ally hovering about ; and here the oriole builds his 
bottle-shaped and pendent nest. The screaming of 
the parrots, however, actually drowns the roar of the 
small cataracts that here and there fall from the 
rocky mountains. 

On quitting the forest path to go to St. Fernando, 
the road is lined with the bamboo, whose elegant 

AMERICA. • 2 c 
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t’orm, ag:itatcd by tho slightest winds, excites singular 
sensations in the EnrojHran traveller. The villagt* of 
St. FtMiiando has been thus described, as a picture 
of all the rest. “The huts of the Indians are built 
of inutl or clay, stroutithened by the stems of the 
bnnas, and are formed into streets very wide ami 
siraiu.ht, cros'^inj; tMcli other at right tingles, the 
whole appearing very neat. Each family possesses 
a ganlen in or m ar the vil.agc, besides a large plot 
of ground common to all, in which tlu* young men 
and women are {)i)ligt‘d to work erne liour morning 
and evening. ’ A priest, assisted by a mayor, 
governs the ])eo[»k‘ in their sj)iiitual and temporal 
I'oiKxrns, btit the parish otlicers are always clioseii 
among the Indians, as no whites are to he found in 
these settlements. They have their militia ofHcers, 
and a (oinpany of archers; have colours, and per- 
form tin ir tixeroise at lived limes, shooting at a mark. 

Near C 'umanacoa is the great mountain called Tu- 
miri<|uiri, whore an enormous wall of rock rises out 
of the forest, and is joined on the west l>y the Cerro 
de fhuhivano, wliere the chain is broken by an 
enonmjus j)recipice, more than 900 feet in width, 
filled with trees, whosC branches are completely in- 
terlaced in catdi other. The river Jagua traverse s 
this crevice, which is the abode of the jaguar, c»r 
American tiger, which carries olF the horses and t at- 
tle in the niglit, from the neighbouring farms, and are 
as inu(!h dreaded as the most ferocious of the kind iii 
the JCast Indies. Two immense caverns open into 
this precipice, from whence the flames that sometimes 
issue out in the night, may be seen at a great distance. 

All the forests of Cumana are peopled with numer- 
ous kinds of monkeys ; but that ealled the avaguato 
is the most common ; it is three feet in height, from 
the top of the head to the tail, with a reddish brown 
bushy coat of fur, which covers its whole body, being 
very fine on the belly and breast ; its face is of a 
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blackish hue, covered with a delicate wrinkled skin ; 
the beard lon^, and its eye, voice, and g^ait, denot- 
in<j^ melancholy. Even when they are domesticated, 
th(*Y have not that vivacity which distinguishes the 
s}>ecies in general ; for on the rains, or any sudden 
change of weather approaching, the howling noises 
made by this animal are dismal beyond conception, 
and in the uninhabited wilds of the country, they add 
of course to the horrors of the storm. 

The island of Margaretta, vvhicli has been the scene 
cd much contention between the Royalists and the In- 
surgents for somci years past, is about thirty leagues in 
circumference. It is separated from the continent by 
a strait only eight leagues wide, and to windward 
of all the best jiortsof Caraccas ; and forms the chan- 
nel throuah which all vessels coming from Europe or 
windward to Cnmana, Barcelona, and La Chiayra, 
must pass ; however, the rocky island of Cochc, ho- 
twe n it and the continent, leaves only a narrow pass 
of two leagues, but which is seldom dangerous, as 
the calmness that reigns in this p ot of the Caribbean 
sea is seldom disturbed. The population of Margaretta 
IS about 14,000 persons of dift’erent casts ; and here 
cotton-stockings, and hammocks of a very superior 
(jualitv, are fabricated. Fowls, turkeys, and all kinds 
of poultry, are roared here, and the island is celebrated 
for its beautiful parrots and other curious birds. 
The climate here, tliough very hot, is wholesome : 
here are three ports, Ihimpatar on the east south-east, 
Pueblo de la Mar, a league to the leeward of the 
former, and Piu hlo del Norte on the north-side. 

The population of Valencia, below 10,000, consists 
mostly of creoles, of good families ; the streets are 
wi<le and well-paved. Hero is a beautiful square, 
which contains the church first built, though another 
was erected in 1802. The adjacent country produces 
every kind of provision, and abundance of fruits, and 
the plains feed immense herds of cattle. 
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Of La Guayra it has been observed, that it Is rather 
a roadstead than a port. The sea here is constantly 
agitated, and the ships suffer at once by the action of 
the wind, the tide- currents, the bini anchora<^e, and 
the worms. The landing is with difticulty, and the 
heigijt of the swell prevents embarking mules hrn*, 
as at New IVareelona and Porto Cahello. The free 
nuilattoes and negroes, who carry the cocoa no 
board tlie sliip^ are a class of men of very remarkable 
ninscular stn njfth. They go up to their niiddii; 
throuu!^ the water, and, what is wt'll worthy of attrn- 
ticai, tlh'v havi' nothing to fear from the sharks which 
are so frequi-nt in this harbour. 'rhefa<’t, M. [l«im- 
boidt savs, seems ( onneeted with what 1 have often 
observed h(aweeii the tropics, relatively to other 
elas^es of animals that live in society ; for instance, 
monkeys and crocodiles. In the missions of tin* < )i i- 
noco, and tlie river Anra/ons, the Indians who (*ateh 
rnorik<‘ys to sell them, know very well that tlu‘y can 
easily succe(;d in taming those that inhabit certain 
islands ; while monkeys of the same s])ecies, caught 
on the nei'j^hbouring continent, die of terror or rage 
win n they tind themselves in the power of man. Tlie 
crocodiles of one pool in the Llanos are ('owardly, 
and dee even into tiie water ; while those of another 
attack with the greatest intrepidity. The sliarks of 
La Gnayra seem to furnish an analogous (‘xainplc, 
being dangerous and bloodthirsty ; so they are at 
the islanfl opposite to the coast of Garaccas, at the 
itorjiies, at Bonagre, and ('urassoa, w'hiie they forlxjar 
to attack persons swimming at Santo Martha. 

The situation of Ui (inayni is very singular, and 
< an only be rom[)ared to that of Santa (aaiz iiiTciie- 
rilie. 'The (drain of mountains that separates th(* port 
from the lii^li valley of C’araccas, descends almost 
(iirrrtly into the sea; and the hoiisrsof the town an* 
backed by a wall of steep rcjc'ks. There is scarcely a 
hundred and forty toises breadth of t\mt ground be* 
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tween the wall and the ocean. The town of Caraccas 
contains only two streets, running parallel to each 
other, east and west. It is commanded by the battery 
of Cerro Colorado ; anditsfortiticalions along the sea- 
side are well disposed. The aspect of the place has 
something solitary and gloomy about it. Tlie vicinity 
appears like a rocky island, destitute of mould and 
vegetvition ; and, with the exception of Cape Blanco 
and the cocoa-trees of Maqnetia, no view meets the 
eye but that of the horizon, the sea, and the azure 
vault of heaven. The heat is stifling during the day, 
and most freque ntly during the night. The ciiinaie 
of La Guayra is justly considered as more ardent 
than that of Ciimana, Porto Cabello, and Coro, 
because the sea-breeze is less felt, and on account of 
the perpendicular rocks about this place. 

The road from La Guayra to the valley of Carac- 
cas is infinitely liner than that from Honda to Santa 
Fe, or that from Guayaquil to Quito. It is even kept 
in better order than the ancient road which led from 
the port of Vera Cruz to the Perote, ou the eastern 
declivity of the mountains of New Spain. With good 
mules it requires but three hours to go from La 
Guayra to Caraccas ; and only two hours to return. 
With loaded mules, or on foot, the journey is from 
four to five hours. The ascent begins with a ridge of 
rocks, extremely steep, and here arc some stations 
that bear the names of Torrequemada, Caracuta, and 
Salto ; these lead to La Venta, a large inn built six 
hundred toises above the level of the sea. The de- 
nomination of the burnt tower, fTorre (piemadoj indi- 
cates the sensation that is felt in descending towards 
La Guayra. A sutFocating heat is reflected by walls 
of rock, and still more by the barren plains uj)oii 
which the traveller looks down. 

M. de Humboldt reinaine<i two months at Caraccas, 
where he and IVl. Bonpland lived in a large house in 
the highest part of the town. From a gallery th- y. 
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couki survey at once the Silhi, the soir.ift fl ot* 

the (eallipano, utui the charmings valles of tlie (luriy- 
ru, the rich cultivation f»f which, lonns a plf usinjj^ 
contrast with the t^loomy curtain of the surrouiidiiej: 
mountains. In the seasons of droufjjht, and in order 
to improve the paslura|re, the savannas, and the turf 
that covers the steepest rocks, are set on fire. These 
vast conflajtrations, viewed at a distance, profluce the 
most singular eftects of light. In a dark night, for 
instance, wherever tlie savannas, following the un- 
dulating slope of the rocks, have filled up the furrows 
hollowed out by the waters, the infiamed land ap- 
pears like currents of lava, suspended over the vaik‘y. 
Their vivid, hut steady, light assumes a reddish tint, 
when the wind, descending from the Silla, accunni- 
lates streams of vapour in the low regions. At other 
times this aspect is still more solemn; these luminous 
bands, enveloped in thick clouds, appear ordy at inter- 
vals, where it i'^ clear; and as the clouds asc(‘i*d, their 
edges refiect a s[»lcndid light. The various pheno- 
mena, so common under the tropics, become still 
more interesting from the form of the mountain, the 
disposition of the slopes, and the height of the savan- 
nas, covered with alpine grasses. But duriTig the 
day, the wind of Petare, blowing from the east, drives 
the smoke towards the town of Caraccas, and di- 
minishes the transparency of the air. 

But above all the appearances in the heavens, that 
of the southern constellations is the most striking and 
impressive upon the common observer. M.dc Hum- 
boldt asserts, that from the time he entered the tor- 
rid zone, his party were never weary with admiring 
every night the Ix'aiity of the southern sky, which, 
says he, a.s we advanced towards the south, optmed 
rujvv <!onstellations to our view. ** We feel an inde- 
scribable sensation when, on approaching the (Mpralor, 
and particularly on ])assiiig from one hemisphere to 
the other, wc sec those stars which wc have conlcm- 
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plated from our infancy, prop:ressively sink, and 
tinally disc\p|>car. Nothing awakens in the traveller 
a livelier reinembrance of the immense distance by 
which he is separated from his country, than the as- 
pect of an unknov/n firmament. The grouping of the 
stars of the first magnitude, some scattered nebulae, 
rivalling in splendour the milky way, and tracts of 
space remarkable for their extreme blackness, give a 
])articular physiognomy to the southern sky. This 
sight fills with admiration, even those who, uriin- 
structed in the branches of accurate science, feel the 
same emotion of delight in the contemplation of the 
heavenly vault, as in the view of a beautiful landscape, 
or a majestic site. A traveller has no need of being 
a botanist to recognize the torrid zone, on the mere 
aspect of its vegetation ; and without having acqiflred 
any notions of astronomy, without any acquaintance 
with the celestial charts of Flamstead and De le 
Caille, he feels he is not in Europe, when he sees the 
immense constellation of the Shif), or the phosphores- 
cent clouds of Magellan, arise on the horizon. The 
heaven and the earth, every thing in the equinoctial 
regions, assumes an exotic character.” 

We saw distinctly, for the first time, the Cross of 
the south only, on the night of the 4th and 5th of 
July, in the sixteenth degree of latitude; it was 
strongly inclined, and apj)earetl, from time to lime, 
between the clouds, the centre of which, furrowed by 
uncondensed lightnings, reflected a silver light. 

The pleasure we felt on discovering the sotithern 
Cross, was warmly shared by such of the crew as had 
lived in the colonies. In the solitude of the seas, wc 
hail a star as a friend, from whom we have been long 
separated. Among thePortuguese and the Spaniards, 
peculiar motives seem to increase this feeling ; a re- 
ligious sentiment attaches them to a constellation, 
tlui form of which recalls the sign of the faith ])lanted 
by their ancestors in the deserts of the new world. 
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The two uivat stars whit li mark thr siinnnif and 
the tbotuf the (doss, having: nearly tlio aine rii;ht as- 
eension, it follows that the eonstellalion is almost per 
peiulii ular at the inoiiumt it passes die meridian. 
This eireumstanee is known to evi rv nation l\\al lives 
beyond the tro})ies, or in the soDtljero })( i»isp})r>e. 
ft has been observetl, at what lioiir of the nii^ht in dif- 
fiTont seasons the Cross of the south is er< et, or in- 
clined. It is a time-piece that advances very it pillar 
nearly four minutes a day; and no other ;;roup i»f stars 
exhibits to the naked eye, an observation of time so 
easily made, flow often have we heard our guides 
exclaim, in the savannas of Vene/nela, or in the 
desert extending from Lima to Truxillo, “ Midnight 
is past, the Cross begins to bend.” 

A the summer advances, the low plains on the 
coast of America become parched with excessive heat. 
The grass withers to the roots, and the soil, of course, 
turns hard and baked. The cattle during the d ty 
frequently exj)eriencc the most oppressive thirst. The 
mule, however, more sagacious than the rest, with his 
hoof, cautiou-sly thrusting aside the prickles of tin* 
w’ater-melon, sucks from it a refreshing beverage. At 
length the approaching rains are announced by the 
cries and shrieks of the larger kind of apes. The (to- 
codile and the boa serpent, lornr concealed in a torpid 
state beneath the mud, now niising their horrid fronis, 
burst from their tombs. The rivers soon overflow th(;ir 
banks and sweep the surface with wide iniindalion; 
and one sheet of water now covers the whole Delta 
of tiic Orinoco, lii the midst of this afjuatic scene 
Jive in peace the nneonquered tribe of the Guarini, 
who nestle among the mauritias, or fan-leaved plants, 
in extenSed hammocks, which they construct with 
netting made from the fibres of the leaves, and lined 
partly with mud. On such humid and pensile floors, 
the women of this tribe light their fires and cook 
their vegetable diet. The tree to which eacli family 
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1*^ attached, furnished its sole existence. The pith of 
the inauritia, rcscmblint^ sago, is formed into thin 
rakes ; and its scaly fruits in the different stages of 
their progress alFord some variety of whoh sonie food. 
Palm-wine supplies tin agreeable refreshing drink, 
and is suppo^ ‘d even to procure that state of intoxi- 
cation, wliicli is ilie elysiurn of the savage. 

Hut thongli the members of this republic, subsisting 
between earth and heaven, upon the spontaneous pro- 
duct ions of tlie soil, oiijoy undisturhed repose, it is 
very dilFerent with the other native tribes. Actuated 
by all the narrow and selfish passions, some of them 
are constantly prepared for deeds of blood and carnage. 
The prowling wretch exults in rapine and insidious 
murder. When a weaker tribe fearfully ventures to 
cross tlic parched plains, the individuals take the pre- 
caution of effacing their footsteps to prevent being sur- 
prised and assassinated. Nature seems to aid the 
dark spirit of the savages, by concocting in those torrid 
regions, the most envenomed juices. Their poisoned 
arrows and darts carry inevitable death. But where 
such weapons are wanting, the genius of evil, fertile in 
resources, still prevails. The odious tribe of the Otto- 
maques arc in the habit of dipping the nail of iheir 
thumb in a strong jioison called the curare, which is ex- 
tracted from aspeciesof thephylanthus,and the slight- 
est laceration, indicted by them, intallibly proves 
mortal. 

It is thus that the vision^ of primeval innocence 
melt away before the touch of inquiry. The true 
savage is a cold, cruel, suspicious, and designing ani- 
mal. Man grows generous exactly in proportion as he 
becomes civilized. We may lament the sel^huess of 
our nature, which in artifn-ial society engenders cor- 
ruption, and wields the infernal machinery of war. 
But the tempest fiv((iicntlv rolls over our heads ; the 
mild virtues flourish in the shade of security ; the 
finer feelings arc cherished by the enjoyment of case 
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and plenty, and whatever contributes to soften or 
adorn life, is called forth into action. 

The manner of traversing the inonntains in this 
country is extreme^y ainiisinj^. M. de Humboldt says, 
** We traversed the mountain of Quiiulice in the month 
of October 1801, on foot, followed by twelve oxen 
which carried our collections and instruments, amidst 
a delu^^e of rain, to which we were exposed dm ini:- tin; 
last three or four days, in our descent on the western 
side of the Cordilleras. The road passes Ihrofi^h a 
country full of bo^sand covered witli l)and)ons. < )iir 
shoes were so torn by the prickles shooting- from the 
roots of these gigantic grnmina, tliat we were forced, 
like all other travellers who dislike being carried on 
men’s backs, to go barefooted.” This circumstance, 
the continual humidity, the length of the passage, the 
muscnlarforoe reepnred to tread in a thh'k and muddy 
soil, the necessity of fording deep torrents of iey 
water, rendered this journey e.xtremely fatiguing ; but 
however painful, it is accompanied by none of those 
dangers with which the credulity of people alanti tra- 
vellers. The road is narrow, but in the places where it 
skirts, precipices are very rare. As the oxen are ac- 
customed to put their feet in the same tracks, they 
form small furrows across the road, separated fiuin 
each other by narrow ridges of earth, which ridges 
being covered by water in rainy weather, render tlic 
traveller’s step doubly uncertain. As few persons, in 
easy circumstances, travtd on foot in these climates, 
they are carried by men in a chair tied on their back ; 
for in the present state of Qiiiiidicc, it would he impos- 
sible to go on mules. They talk in ibis country of 
going U|^n a man’s Uavky andar cn carguero, as wo 
mention going on horseback : no humiliating idea 
is attached to the trade of cargueros; and the men 
who follow this occ'upation are not Indians, but 
Mulattoes ; and sometimes even whites. It is often 
curious to hear these men, with scarcely any covering 
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and followintjj a protcssion, which we should consider 
so disjj:raccrui, (jiiarrelin}; in the midst of a forest, be- 
cause one has refused to give the other, who pretends 
to have a whiter skin, the pom))Ous title of Don, or 
su merevd. The usual load, of a carguero is six or 
seven aiTobas, from IGoto 195 pounds English; those 
that arc very strong carry as much as nine arrobas. 
When we reflect on the enormous fatigue to which 
these miserable men are exposed ; when we know 
that their backs are sometimes as raw as those of 
beasts of burden, and that travellers have often the 
cruelty to leave them in the forests, when they fall 
sick ; that they earn by a journey from Ibague to 
Carthago, oidy twelve or fourteen piastres, from 50 to 
(iOvV. in a space of fifteen, and sometimes even twenty- 
five or thirty days ; we are at a loss to conceive how this 
employment of a carguero, one of the most painful that 
can be undertaken by man, is eagerly embraced by 
all the robust young men that live at the foot of the 
mountain. The taste for a wandering and vagabond 
life amidst forests, leads them to prefer this employment 
to the sedentary and monotonous labour of cities. 

But this is not the only mountain traversed on the 
backs of men ; those surrounding the province of An- 
tiocpia are all crossed in the same way. There was a 
man of this province so bulky, that he never could 
meet with more than t.vo mulattoes able to carry him ; 
and if either of these had died while he was on the 
banks of the Magdalena, he never could have returned 
home. Very often a tile of fifty or sixty of these car- 
gueros may be met together. When the government, 
a few years ago, formed the project of making the 
])assage from Nares to Antioqua passable for mules, 
the cargueros remonstrated against mending^the road, 
and it was thought prudent to yield to their clamours. 

Another occupation of the South Americans, no 
less singular, is that of travelling by floating down the 
mountain rivers on logs of wood, a practice which can 
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only be adopted in the upper branches of the Ama- 
zons, Maranon, and other mighty rivers, to which tin* 
crocodiles do not ascend. The aquatic postman of the 
province of Jaen de Bracomaras, swims monthly, for 
two days, down the Chamaya, and a part of the Ania- 
zons, as the shortest and easiest communication be- 
tween the eastern side of the Andes and the coasts of 
the Pacific. The Chamaya is not navigable by boats, 
on account of its numerous small cascades. The post- 
man, therefore, mounts a log of bombax, or ocroma, 
trees of very light wood ; when, wrapping his letters 
in his gugaco or drawers, he winds them as a turban 
round his head; and then, like the natives of Madras, 
on their catamarans, he braves the surf, seldom either 
losing or wetting the letters with which he is entrusted. 
If a ledge of rocks, forming a cascade, intersect? the 
bed of a river, he lands just above it, passes the forest, 
and resumes his log at the foot of the cascade, or pro- 
vides himself with another. Numerous huts, sur- 
rounded with plaintain trees, afford him provisions, 
and having delivered his despatches to the governor 
of Jaen, he returns by a toilsome journey to the. 
place he set out from, ready to start, when the 
period arrives, upon a fresh expedition. 

The mountains, the peaks, and the volcanoes, in 
this country, like the rivers, are superb beyomi the 
conception of any European. The most stupendous 
of the former are those which rise out of the two pa- 
rallel chains, into which the Cordilleras of the Andes 
are separated by a longitudinal valley ; and the most 
active volcanoes in the kingdom of Quito, are those on 
the eastern Cordillera, or that which is farthest from 
the sea-coast ; the lofty peaks that crown the western 
Cordillera, excepting the Rucha Pechincha, appear to 
be volcanoes, extinguished for a long serie.s of ages. 

But amidst the majestic and ever-varied scenery of 
the Cordilleras, it is the valleys, according to M. de 
Humboldt, that most powerfully affect the imagiua- 
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tion of the European traveller, presenting scenes of 
the wildest aspect, and filling the soul with astonish- 
ment and terror. The crevices of Chota and Cutaco 
Cvere found to be, one fifteen hundred, and the other 
thirteen hundred metres in perpendicular depth. A 
small torrent called the Riode la Summa Pa^:, rush- 
ing through the valley of Icononzo, flows through a 
deep crevice, which could not have been crossed but 
with extreme difficulty, if nature had not provided 
two bridges of rocks, which are considered in the 
country as amongst the objects most worthy the 
attention of travellers. The formation of these is 
not supernatural ; the torrent alone was quite suffi- 
cient to wear away the lower materials of one of 
these. In the second bridge three enormous masses 
of rock have fallen so as to support one another, that 
in the middle forming the key of the arch. Nume- 
rous flights of nocturnal birds that haunt this cavern, 
send up a mournful noise; but when M. de Hum- 
boldt was on the spot, these birds could only be exa- 
mined by throwing down rockets to illuminate the 
sides of the chasm. 

At the head of the valley of Caripe, the grand cueva 
or cave is thus described as an object of great curio- 
sity ; — In a country where they love the marvellous, 
a cavern which gives birth to a river, and is inha- 
bited by many tliousands of nocturnal birds, the fat 
of which is employed, in the missions, for dressing 
food, is an inexhaustible subject of conversation and 
discussion. There is nothing more remarkable in 
this cavern than its great length. The entrance is 
about eighty feet wide by seventy-two high, and it 
preserves the same direction, the same width, and 
nearly the same height, for 1458 feet, which is said 
to be not one half of its whole length. 

The bird of night, which inhabits the Cueva de 
Guacharo, is more curious than the cavern. It is a 
new genus, ne^irly allied to that of Caprimulgus, to 
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which M.dc niinihoklt has given the name of Stoa- 
tornis. It is ditHcult to form an idea of the frightful 
noise made by thousands of these birds, in the dark 
part of the cavern. It can be compared only to that 
of our crows, which in our fir-forests of the north live 
in society, and build their nests in trees whic'h meet 
at tiie top. The shrill and piercing tones of the gua- 
charo reverberate from the arched roof, and echo* 
repeats them in the depths of the cavern. “The In- 
dians, by fixing torclies to the end of a long pole, 
pointed out the nests of these birds; they were fifty 
or sixty feet above our heads, in funnel-shaped 
holes, with which the whole roof of the grotto is rid- 
dled. The noise increased with onr advance, and 
with the alarm of the birds at the Hare of our torches. 
When it ceased for a few moments, we heard distant 
moans from oilier branches of the cavern.” The 
ditlerent Hocks might be said to give alternate re- 
sponses. The Indians, furnished with poles, go once 
a year, about Midsummer, into this cave. At this time 
many birds are killed, and the old ones, as if to pro- 
tect their broods, hover over the heads of the Indians, 
uttering the most dreadful shrieks. The young ones 
that fall to the ground are ripped open immediately. 
The peritoneum is thickly loaded with an unctuous 
substance, and a layer of fat runs from the abdomen 
to the anus, forming a cushion between the bird’s 
thighs. At this period, commonly termed the oil 
harvest, the Indians construct little habitations of 
palm-trees close to tiie opening, and even over the 
mouth of the cavern. Here, over a fire of dry sticks, 
the grease of the young birds just killed is melted, 
and run into pots of white clay. This grease, known 
liy the name of Guacharo butter or oil, manteca or 
aciehc,h semi-liquid, transparent, and without smell, 
and so pure that it may be kept more than twelve 
months without becoming rancid. At the convent of 
Caripe, no oil but that of the cavern w^s used, and it 
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was never found to give to the dish either a dis- 
agreeable taste or smell. 

But to return to the volcanic mountains : Cotapeij^ 
is the loftiest among the Andes ; its absolute height 
being 5154 metres, (29.52 toises,) 800 metres higher 
than Vesuvius would be, were it placed on the top of 
^the peak of Tenerifife. Cotopaxi is also the most 
dreadful volcano of the kingdom of Quito, and its ex- 
plosions the most frecjuent and disastrous. In 1744 
the roarings of the volcanoes were heard as far as Hon- 
da, a town on the borders of the Magdalena, and at 
the distance of 200 common leagues. In April, 17()8, 
the quantity of ashes ejected by the mouth of C(«topa\i 
was so great, that in the towns of Hambato and Ta- 
ounga, day broke only at three in the afternoon, 
and the inhabitants were obliged to use lanterns in 
walking the streets. The explosion which took place 
in the month of January, 1803, was preceded by a 
dreadful phenomenon, the sudden melting of the 
snows that covered the mountain. At Guayaquil, 
fifty-two leagues distant in a straight line from the 
crater, noises of the volcano were heard, like conti- 
nual discharges of a battery; and these tremendous 
sounds were even distinguished on the Pacific ocean 
to tlie south-west of the island of Puna. 

The form of Ck)t()paxi is that of a perfect cone, 
which, covered with snow, ifliines with dazzling 
splendour at the setting of the sun, and detaches 
itself in the most picturesque manner from the azuie 
vault of heaven. This covering of snow concca’s 
from the eye of the observer even the smallest in- 
equalities of the soil. 

The group of Chimborazo and Carguarazo has an 
absolute elevation of 1493 toises. 

Three kinds of principal forms belong to the high 
tops of the Andes. The volcanoes, which are yet 
burning; those which have but a single crater of ex- 
traordinary si^c, are conic mountains, with summits 
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truiicatecl in a ‘greater or Jess dei^ree; siu h is tlie 
of Cotopaxi, of Popocatepci*, and tin* peak of 
pri/al)a. Volcanoes, the sunmiils of which have 
sunk, after a lon^ series of eruptions, exhibit ridffc*s 
bristled witli points, needles leaninpf in dillerent di- 
reetinns, and broken rocks falling into ruins. Sncli is 
the form of the Altar, or Capae-Ureo, a mountain 
onc'e more lofty than Chimborazo, and the destriictioii^ 
of which is considered as a memorable period in tlie 
natural history of the new continent; siicii is the form 
also of (\i: giiairazo, a great part of which fell on the 
night of the I9th of July, 1698. Torrents of w*ater 
and mud then issued from the opened sides of the 
mountain, and laid waste the neighbouring country. 
This dreadful catastrophe was ac'companied by an 
earthquake, which, in the adjacent towns, swallowed 
up thousands of inhabitants. 

A third form of the high tops of the Andes, and 
the most majestic of the whole is that of Chimborazo, 
the summit of which is circular. The as[)cct of 
mountains of granite has little analogy with that of 
Chimborazo. The granite summits are flattened 
hemispheres; the trappeau porphyry forms slender 
cupolas. Thus, on the shore of the South Sea, after 
the long rains of winter, when the transparency of 
the air has suddenly increased, CInm])orazo appears 
like a cloud at the horizon; it detaches itself from 
the neighbouring summits, and tow*ers ov'er the whole 
chain of the Andes. 

Travellers, who have approached the summits of 
Mount lhanc and Mount Rose, are alone capable of 
feeling tlie character of this calm, majestic, and solemn 
scenery. The bulk of Chimborazo is so enormous, 
thaf the part which the eye embraces at once, near the 
limit of the eternal snows, is 7000 metres in breadth. 
The extreme rarity of the strata of air, across which 
are seen the tops of the Andes, contributes greatly 
to the splendour of the snow, and the magical efi’cct 
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of its reflection. Under the tropics, at a height of 
6000 metres, (39,37 1 inches,) the azure vault of 4he 
sky appears of an indigo tint. 

The elevated plain of Tapia, which extends to the 
east as far as the foot of the Altar, and of Condo- 
rasto, is nearly equal in height to that of Canigou, one 
^of the highest summits of the Pyrenees. The region 
of shrubs is separated from that of the grasses by 
alpine plants, by tufts of nurteria, valerian saxifrage, 
and lobelia, and by small cruciferous plants. The 
grasses form a very broad belt, covered at intervals 
with snow, which remains but a few days. This belt, 
called in the country the p^/;o??aZ, appears at a distance 
like a gilded yellow carpet. Its colour forms an 
agreeable contrast with that of the scattered masses of 
snow, and is owing to the stalks and leaves of the 
grasses burnt by the rays of the sun in the seasons of 
great drought. Above the pajonal lies the region 
of cryptogamous plants, which here and there cover 
the porphyrib’e rocks, destitute of vegetable earth. 

What is called the table-land of Mexico, is elevated 
from 2000 to 2500 metres, or 6560 to 8200 English 
feet, above the sea, and forms a continuous and 
scarcely broken plain, comprised between 18° and 
40° of latitude, and extending in. a straight line from 
Mexico to Santa Fe, in New Mexico, a distance of 
about 500 leagues. The slight ridges which interrupt 
the absolute uniformity of this plain, are seldom more 
than 800 feet above the valleys or basins which they 
separate. Some of the mountains, indeed, which rise 
from its surface are of colossal magnitude ; but tlie 
tops of four only are covered with perpetual snow. 
The highest, called Pococatepctl, is about 17,^Q()0 
feet above the sea. This table-land gradually declines 
in elevation towards the north, but so gently that a 
carriage has no difliculty in passing from Mexico to 
Santa E^c. Here, and at Quito, Caxamoria, and va- 
rious other parts of South America, the table-land is 

•) I. ') 
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of the same elt vatfon ns in Mexico; but it is no ivlioro 
of t^ie same extent. Forty square leac^ues form the 
lonj^est surface that anywhere presents itself united. 
These portions of elevated land are insulated and di- 
vide d fnmi each other by transverse valleys, some of 
which are upwards of 4000 fe(‘t in depth. Nothing 
can be more unfavourable for internal commerce than 
this construction of country, as these insulated spots 
are in a great measure cut off from all intercourse 
with one another. The descent from them, too, is 
painful and fatiguing; and the inhabitants, accu&loined 
to the pure and cool air of the mountains, become 
sickly and faint when exposed to the comparatively 
suffocating heat of the valleys. The most elevated 
plains of this table-land, it must be confessed, are 
arid, barren, destitute of trees, and covered with 
a saline efhorescence ; but a great part of it is ex- 
tremely fertile and very healthy. The nature of its 
production varies with its degree of elevation above 
the sea. The table-land from Priebla to Mexico, and 
from thence to Salamanca and Zelaya, however, is as 
closely planted with villages and hamlets as the plains 
of Lombardy; though, on each side of this narrow 
belt of land, there are uncultivated districts which 
scarcely maintain ten or twelve inhabitants to the 
square league. 

M. de Humboldt, to the account of the physical and 
moral character of the Indians, adds some curious parti- 
culars respecting their physical constitution. Climate, 
he observes, which has such influence over the European 
race, has little or no effect on the complexion of the 
Indians. Some tribes are darker than others; but the 
difference is quite independent of climate. Those on 
the Rio Negro are darker than those who inhabit the 
banks of the Lower Orinoco, though they enjoy a 
much cooler temperature. Near the sources of this 
river there are tribes of a very light coin[)Iexion, sur- 
rounded by others of a much more swarthy colour. 
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The Indians in Chili, and on the tops of tlie Andes, 
are as dark as the inhabitants of the plains, andjhe 
latter go almost naked, whilst the parts of the body 
that are covered, arc not lighter than those that are 
constantly exposed to the sun. The Mexican Indians 
are of a darker colour than the inhabitants of Quito, 
though they inhabit the same climate. Contrary to the 
information obtained by Volney concerning the North 
American Indians, M. de Hunjboldt has observed, 
that in Mexico, Peru, Quito, Caraccas, and other 
provinces of South America, the children of the In- 
dians are copper-coloured from the moment of their 
birth; and the Caciques, who arc constantly clothed, 
have all parts of their body of the same colour, ex- 
cept the ])alms of their hands and the soles of their feet. 
The Mexican Indians have more beard, especially on 
the upper lip, than the natives of South America; but 
in general all the Indians have but a small (pinntity of 
beard ; and there are individuals w lio have ncitljcr 
beard nor iKiir, nor hair upon their bodies. Hair on 
the body, which is a mark of strcngtli in the Eu- 
ropean race, is not so in the oilier varieties of the hu- 
man species. The hair of the head is black, coarse, 
lank, and shining, among the American Indians, and it 
seldom changes to gray ; and they are a long-lived 
race when their days are not shortened by the intoxi- 
cation occasioned by their drinking of brandy, or 
•pulque, a fermented liquor from the juice of the 
agave Americana, less prejudicial than the former. 

Uncultivated jilains of ama/ing extent are to be 
found in Soutli America. The ll(i7ios, or savannas, 
stretching upon a dead level for liuiulrcds of miles 
south-east from the shores of the Orinoco, rcsemhlo 
the placid surface of the ocean, (’overed with a^thin 
layer of vegetable mould, fed by dews, or deluged by 
periodical ruins, though destitute of springs or trees, 
they produce in luxuriance a tall rusliv grass, wliicli 
feeds numerous herds of wild cattle, that roam about 
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in a state of nature. Hie Pampas of Buenos Ayres 
are plains of the same kind, but still more extensive. 
Among these shady flats, packs of dogs, which liave 
relapsed into the savage state, lodge in tlie holes, and 
rush fiercely from these burrows upon the unwary 
traveller. A succession of plains stretches, perhaj^s, 
beyond the sources of the Guaviara, to that vast up- 
land desert which the early discoverers of South Ame- 
rica styled, the 'paramo de la summa paz, or the wil- 
derness of supreme repose. 

In the genial climes of the south, is the reign of eter- 
nal spring; and flowers and fruits cluster the boughs in 
constant succession. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
and grandeur of the forests within the torrid zone. 
Thick intermingled trees of majestic size, and each 
varied hue, rise by the side of creeping plants, that in- 
terlace their smooth trunks with endless festoons. 
Dense woods, interrupted only by some rivers, extend 
over a space of more than 1500 miles from the banks 
of the Orinoco to the shores of the Amazons. The 
chief inhabitants of these forests are monkeys, some 
of which are shy, and avoid even their own species. 
Others go in troops of eighty or a hundred, spring- 
ing from branch to branch in quest of food. 

'f he natives of the warmer parts of South America 
subsist mostly on plantains and cassava. Tlui com- 
mon banana is wonderfully productive; and its cul- 
ture is so easy, that the labour of two days in the 
week is sufficient to maintain a whole family. An 
acre of ground, cultivated with bananas, will support 
five-and-twenty limes as many people as one wliicli 
grows wheat. The ripe fruit, dried in the sun, is a 
pleasant and wholesome food, and is here called 
platano passado. 

On the warm grounds the natives raise the convol- 
vulus batata, or Spanish potato, and the dioscoria 
(data, or yam, first introduced bv a slave-ship from 
Africa. But the principal food of the cultivabns, and 
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of the domestic animals in the Spanish settlements, 
consists of maize or Indian corn, which shoots up to 
ihe hci^lit of ei5;;ht or ten feet, and yields the most 
astonishing^ produce. In thehipjh country their failure 
has at times caused the most dreadful famine. The 
hamlet of Antisana, 13,500 feet above the sea, is un- 
(luestionably the hit;hest uninhabited spot on the sur- 
fa('e of our oiobe ; but animals, as well as the vesre- 
table trib(\s, shrink from the ree^ion of snow. Fish are 
particularly sensible to the approach of cold, though 
they can bear without inconvenience a degree of heat 
that is very surprising. In Spanish America they 
abound on the shores of the ocean, but become rare 
in the waters of the upland country. 

The pyramids of Mexico are among its greatest 
curiosities; the principal monument of their industry 
is said to be that of Cholula; another of their works, 
which deserves most notice, is the causeway that leads 
over the Paramo del Assuay. The general form of 
those editices called ceocallis^ or the honaes of the 
{/ods, was pyramidal, rising not by steps, but by a 
succession of four or five lofty terraces ; they were 
surrounded by walled enclosures, which contained 
the dwellings of the priests, with gardens and foun- 
tains ; they were sometimes appropriated as arsenals 
or fortified places, like the ancient temple of Baal- 
berith, burnt by Abinielech. On the summit were 
erected the temples, serving at the same time as 
watch-towers, in which were placed the colossal idols 
of the divinity. A grand staircase led to this plat- 
form, and wathin these pyramids W'erc the burial- 
places of the kings and nobles. 

The pyramids of Tcotihuacan are situated in the 
valley of Mexico, eight leagues north-cast of the ca- 
pital, on a plain called Micoatl, the path of the 
dead. Two large ones, dcdicati.d to the sun and moon, 
are surrounded by several hundred smaller ones„ 
forming streets in straight lines from north to souths 
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and from east to west. The two largest of tliese had eaoli 
four terraces ; the nucleus is a mixture of clay and 
small stones. On the tops were colossal statues of the 
sun and moon, said to have been made of stone, and 
covered with plates of gold, of wdiich they were 
stripped by the soldiers of Cortez, and the idols were 
destroyed by a Spanish monk. 

The pyramid of Papanlla was discovered scarcely 
more than thirty years ago, by some hunters in u 
thick forest on the descent of the Cordillera, and bt - 
tween it and the gulf of Mexico. It is more taperitig 
than the others, and is built entirely with hewn stoiu s 
of large dimensions, and regularly shaped ; it is co- 
vered with hieroglyphical sculpture, and small niches 
to the number of 318 are cut in its sides, and arranged 
with great symmetry. A few years ago, a road I’rom 
Puebla to Mexico was carried throiigli the first ter- 
race of the pyramid of Cholula, cutting oft' about one 
eighth of it. This laid open a scpiare room in the in- 
terior, built of brick, and supported by beams made 
of the wood of the deciduous cypress ? it contained 
two human skeletons, several idols in basalt, and a 
great number of vases curiously varnished and painted. 
It had no outlet, and the bricks were placed over 
each other, the upper over-reaching the low^er so as 
to meet in a point, and form a kind of Gothic arch. 
On the platform, a Catholic chapel, dedicated to the 
Virgin, has now supplanted the God of the Ai?\ In 
this an ecclesiastic of the Indian race celebrates mass 
every day, and is attended by crowds, as “ a myste- 
rious dread, a religious aw^e, fills the soul of the In- 
dian at the sight of this immense pile of bricks covered 
with shrubs and perpetual verdure.” 

Old Mexico is a city that attracts the notice of Eu- 
ropeans from its curious situation, as well as from the 
remembrances attached to its name. It is placed on a 
plain, the height of which above the bed of the sea 
is ti900 feet, near the banks of the lakes Tezuco and 
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Chalio, which are about ninety miles in circumference; 
the waters of the latter are salt, of the former fresh : 
they communicate with each other, and contain only 
two sorts of fish, one of which is of a very peculiar 
organization. The city, at a distance, appears to rise 
from the waters of the former lake; the banks of 
which arc beautified with the most enchanting village. 
On the opposite side of the lake a luxuriant and 
highly- cultivated valley is contrasted with the tower- 
ing summits of the enormous mountains, emitting 
flame and smoke, in regions where eternal snow^and 
winter reigns. This extensive plain is covered with 
flax, hemp, cotton, tobacco, sugar, indigo, cfec. ; and 
furnishes the markets of the city with abundance of 
vegetables, meat, fruits, and poultry, and reaches to 
the mountains, whose bases repose on its bosom. 
These mountains are diversified into every form tl at 
imagination presents, and are clothed with cedars, 
shrubs, and plants, and contain precious jewels and 
minerals in their bowels. The plain extends on all 
sides of the city, and of the lakes Tezcuco and 
Chaleo; but on the eastern side of the latter it is not 
so prolific, owing to the saline exhalations from the 
waters. On the lower parts of the mountains, are 
seen farms, country-scats, and romantically situated 
cottages; and the whole plain appears well watered 
by numerous canals and rivulets. Near the suburbs, 
to the north of the town, is the promenade, or Ala- 
meda ; it is surrounded by a rivulet, and is in the 
shape of a large square, with a basin of water and 
fountain in the centre. From this basin eight walks 
strike out, each bordered by two rows of trees; there 
are also several other public w^alks, but the ground, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Mexico, is full of 
rivulets and canals, and rather swampy. 

The cold of Mexico is not great in the winter, as 
the lake Tezcuco seldom freezes thicker than a sheet 
of paper; in the summer it is very hot, but as there 
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are rojrular showers, which liill in the evening, the air 
(luring the suinmor is iniieh teiiiperecl. The rainy 
season occupies lour months, from the middle of May 
till the middle of September. 

The hoiivses of pilgrimacre in the neijilihoiirliocHl of 
Afcxico are sin^idar; the chief one is tlie sam-tuary of 
Nuestra Sonora do los lit inedius, on the spot wlierc 
C'orfez retired when he was n pnised. 

The sanctuary of (juadaUijM* has a colleire, church, 
^'c. .lust without tlu‘ city is the saiu'tuary of Nuestra 
Senora de los Att^’clos, formerly llie retreat of an 
anchorite. The desert of the Canndites is live leagues 
from the city, and here, in an enelosure of three miles, 
the most austere of these monks live in solitary cells. 

About a league from the city is the rock of the 
warm baths. 

The village of Trespana is also a place of great re- 
sort, the air being thought very wholesome and pure. 
On a hill in the environs, where there was formerly a 
palace of Montezuma, is the great acpieduct of Cha- 
pultepoc, which conveys water to the city; in length 
it is aljove 90 )() feet. The w’ater of this is, however, 
not so pure as that of the aqueduct of Santa Fc, which 
is 38,000 feet in length, and which runs along the 
Alameda, but is not considered so beautiful a struc- 
ture as tlie former, as the water is not conveyed the 
whole way over arches. 

I'lie surrounding scenery of the metropolis is in all 
respects highly beautiful and singular: from it are 
seen the summits of some of the loftiest mountains of 
North America, and the varied foliage of the cypress, 
the avenues of elms and poplars, which branch to the 
city from all quarters, the gardens of oranges and Fhi- 
ropean iVuits, the deep verdure of the plain, the golden 
tint of the ripening corn, and the dilierent shades of the 
various Mexican ]dants, convey, through the medium 
of a pure and cerulean atmosphere, the utmost delight 
to the eyes of the beholders. The valley in which the 
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city J'n*! its n(‘i^;l»l)oijrhoorl rests, is filled with villag-os 
and towns, and surrounded with enormous masses rc- 
j)Osinjj: on the <^reat plain ; two of which, PopocateptI 
and l/.tacrihiiatl, are the most remarkable of the 
group : the first is continually vomiting fire and 
smoke, though covered witJ} snow. The Pico de 
Orisaba is also visible, and forms a grand feature of 
the scene. On the west of the city the chain is very 
high and continuous. 

The remains of the former city are inconsiderable; 
soiiK^ traces of tiie great dikes yet subsist, as well as 
of the a([ueducts. The temples have been destroyed, 
but the fotindations of the ancient Mexican habita- 
tions are numerous in the environs of the city, and 
j>rovc that formerly it was imich larger than it is at 
present. 

The lake has retired a league from the city, so that 
it is now situated in a marshy soil to the left of the 
southern extreniity of Lake Tezcuco, and between it 
and Lakes Xochiinilco and Chaleo. To the north it 
has two small lakes, one called Lake San Christoval, 
and the other Lake Zumpango. 

The palace of Montezuma stood opposite to where 
the viceroy’s palace stands, and a palace was erected 
on the site of Montezuma’s, by the descendants of 
Corfez. 

Nuthimg is to be seen of the great temples ; that 
dedicated to the god of war was destroyed, to make 
room for the cathedral. ^ 

'J’here arc a set of people in this city, who resemble 
in their gimcral habits the Italian I.azaroni, They 
pass the night under the arcades and porches, and 
work one or tvvv) days of the \vcek, to gain enough to 
enable them to buy suflicient liquor and food. They 
are computed toamonntto 30,000, and aredcsignated 
by the names of Saragates and Giiachinangos ; they 
diff'or only from the Ivazaroui in not being ferocious, 
and in never asking alms. 

‘2 K 
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Tho most northern province of New Spain, is New 
Mexico ; where the climate is colder, j^enerally speak- 
ing-, than that of any other part of the Spanish pos- 
sessions. The capital is Santa Fe- The mines are 
generally of tin, and the total population is about 
40,000. The chief river, called the Rio Grande, is 
beautifully adorned by woody banks of poplar and 
oak. It is subject to periodical floods, which begin 
in April and end in June. This river is frecpiently 
incnisled during the winter with ice thick enough 
to travel on. 

The Indians of the east country, from the Rio 
Giande, are constantly engaged in disputes with the 
New Mexicans. Amongst the most warlike are the 
Cumanches. They have no settled place of abode, 
but wander about, as the chase or their inclinations 
dictate, in the immense extent of country from the 
rivers Trinidad and Brazos, across the Red River, to 
the heads of the Arkansas and Missouri, and beyond 
the Rio Grande, over the ridge of the Great Cordillera ; 
they have, of course, from this unsettled life, no towns 
or villages, and are subdivided into many hordes, who 
have so little communication with each other, as to be 
often supposed to be distinct tribes. They principally 
exist by the chase, the flesh of the bison and buffalo 
being their chief food ; this, with some vegetables, 
which they procure from the tribes and settlements in 
their vicinity, constitute nearly the whole of their nou- 
rishment. They^arry about with them tents made 
of the skins of these animals, which they form like a 
bell, large enough to contain a dozen people ; but 
the heads of the tribes, and other great persons, have 
them of a much larger size. The tents are pitched 
in regular order, in the manner of a town having 
streets of communication. 

The wild horses which run about the country serve 
the Cumanches in their predatory excursions ; they 
know well how to ride and manage these animals, and 
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pass nearly all their time on horseback ; their tents 
are removed on horses, and haviiig few other goods to 
pack up, they perform marches with astonishing 
quickness, and fall upon the unsuspecting settlers, 
whom they plunder of every thing, and carry off 
tlieir children to serve them as slaves ; many Spani- 
ards existing in a state of servitude among them. 
The chase of the buffalo is carried on by them on 
liorseback, and they kill that animal either with spears 
or arrows. In person theCumanche Indian is strong 
and well made, uncommonly neat and clean ; the 
dress of the women is a long loose robe tied round 
I he waist with a fine girdle ; the whole is formed of 
leather, decorated with paintings in a rude manner : 
the men wear a close shirt, and pantaloons of the same 
materials. Their language is totally difterent from 
that of the neiglibouring Apaches. 

They cook their beef with a mixture of wild fruits 
and herbs, and particularly with a sort of bean 
which grows on a tree ; this they season with pepper, 
which grows abundantly in the country they inhabit. 

The inhabitants of the Old and New Californias 
are chiefly the native Indians, the Spanish settlers not 
forming any considerable body. Of these countries 
there hre twenty-five missions or subdivisions. The 
natives of New California are a small race of people, 
and of an indolent character. They wear their hair 
long, and their complexions are dark. The custom of 
eradicating the beard is prevalent amongst them, 
though not universally adopted. They are very ex- 
pert in catching tVieir game, their principal weapon is 
the bow. Old California is not so estimable a pro- 
vince as the New ; it abounds, however, with fish and 
game. The habitations of the natives are miserable ; 
they are constructed of boughs, similar to the wig- 
wams of North America. They are much attached 
to their priests, who rule them with a parental autho- 
rity. The women manufacture coarse stuffs, and pro- 
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pare the food, which is generally the objects of the 
clmse, and pease and beans, with coni or rnai 7 x\ 
They have cacicpios or chiefs of their own, bat their 
power is very limited ; they wear skins made in the 
form of cloaks, and the women and men dress nearly 
alike ; the boys go naked, but the young women have 
girdles round their loins ; they all paint their bodies, 
and scalp their enemies, as the Canadians do, and 
they sometimes burn their dead with great ceremony ; 
the priests who settle amongst them are Europeans, 
who are sent from Mexico. The women are not 
handsome; they are mostly taller than the men, who 
have low foreheads, projecting cheek-bones, and hol- 
low eyes, with a large mouth, thick lips, and strong 
teeth, with bushy eyebrows ; the women arc particu- 
larly careful to eradicate the hair from their bodies, and 
pierce their ears for ear-rings. In the expressions of 
the passions of anger and joy, they are rapid and vio- 
lent ; they are divided into tribes, which move toge- 
ther from one place to another, as fancy or necessity 
dictate. Their chiefs are chosen from the tallest, the 
strongest, and the most warlike among them, and are 
distinguished by their head-dress. Immense bodies, 
or plains of salt, are found in the interior, and there 
are some gold mines. The animals of the twO pro- 
vinces resemble each other, among which is one pe- 
culiar to this country, called Taye, as large as a 
young ox, and resembling the ox in its body, having 
a head like a deer, with horns as a ram. Each tribe 
has a peculiar language of its own. 

The rapid increase of the population of New Spain 
appears from the registers of births and burials. M. de 
H 11 mbqldt justly remarks, that the salubrity of tropi- 
cal climates depends more on the dryness of the air 
than on any of its otlier sensible (qualities. The burn- 
ing province of Cumana, the coast of Coro, and the 
])lains of the Caraccas, prove that excessive heat alone 
is not uiitavourablc to human life.^ Many are the in- 
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stances of longevity. While M, de Humboldt was 
at Lima, a Peruvian Indian died at the age of 147, 
having been married 90 years to the same woman, 
who had lived to the age of 117. Till the age of 
1 30, this venerable personage used to walk three or 
four leagues every day ; but for the last twelve years 
he had lost his sight. The population of New Spain 
only, in 1808, M. de Humboldt states at six millions 
and a half. 

•The increase of people in this quarter has also been 
accompanied by a correspondent improvement in 
agriculture. M. de Humboldt describes the face of 
this oppressed country as presenting fields brought 
i*€cenlly into cultivation ; country-houses, building 
or lately erected ; and populous, rising and industrious 
tillages : these are the objects which meet the eye of 
the traveller in every direction in whicii he crosses 
the country. 

The taxes on the internal trade of the country hav- 
ing risen, is another indication of prosperity. Next 
to these, the excellent state of the roads is insisted 
upon. In Mexico the magnificent carriage-road from 
the capital to Vera Cruz, which had reached no fur- 
ther than Puebla in 1795, has been carried, for some 
years* past, as far as Perote, and is now, at the in- 
stance of the merchants of Vera Cruz, conducted in 
part dcrwn the mountains to that city. In 1800, a 
road was made across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
from the river Huascualco to the river Chimalapa, for 
the purpose of conveying the indigo of Guatemala to 
Vera Cruz. Other roads have also been constructed 
in the interior of the kingdom. 

The late rapid progress of New Spain is in no point 
more strikingly exemplified than in the j’ncreasing 
productiveness of its mines. It is a vulgar error, long 
since refuted by Ulloa, that the lai)Our of the mines 
has been a principal cause of the depopulation ol‘ the 
country. Some of the occupations connected with 
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mining, are more laborious and less conducive to 
health than the employments in agriculture ; but the 
choice of such occupations is voluntary. In Mexico, 
at least, the labour of the miner is perfectly free ; his 
wages are high in proportion to the unwholesomeness, 
disagreeableness, and severity of his work. The 
mitatanda, or compulsive labour of the Indians, has 
been abolished in Mexico for at least forty years. 
The principal Mexican mines, instead of being situated 
in barren mountains adjoining the limits of perpetual 
snow, like the mines of Potosi, Pasco, and Chota, in 
Peru, are not more than 1700 or 2000 metres above 
the level of the sea, in the midst of cultivated fields, 
cities, and villages, abundantly afibrdiiig all that can 
be wanting for the use of the mine, oi the conveni- 
ence of the miner. 

There are carriage roads from Mexico to most of 
the principal towns of the kingdom. But the trans- 
port of commodities is chiefly eflbcted, as in the mo- 
ther country, on the backs of mules. The new road 
from Perole to Vera Cruz, is compared by M. de 
Humboldt to the roads over the Simplon and Mount 
Cenis ; and it appears from his description, to be 
equally solid, useful, and magnificent. 

It is evident, that the beneficial effects of a free trade 
have been experienced to a greater extent in Mexico 
than in any other part of Spemish America, Cuba ex- 
cepted. In time of war, the indigo of Guatimala, the 
cocoa of Guayaquil, and even tlie copper of Chili, 
})ass through New Spain on their way to Europe. 
But during peace, there is little commercial inter- 
course between the coasts of Mexico and Guatimala 
and South America, on account of the slowness and 
uncertainty of the navigation to the southward. From 
Acapulco to Lima, the passage is sometimes longer 
than from Lima to Cadiz. Mexico and Peru, though 
at no great distance, are incapable of maintaining any 
commerce with each other. The chief trade of Aca- 
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pulco continues still to be in commerce with Manilla. 
The Manilla ship arrives once a year at Acapulco with 
a car^o of Indian goods, and carries back silver in 
exchange, with a very small quantity of South Ame- 
rican produce, and some European goods. 

The Peruvians of the present day are described as a 
very different people from their ancestors ; they are 
timid and dispirited ; and though melancholy in their 
temperament, they are severe and inexorable in the 
exercise of authority, wonderfully indifferent as to the 
general concerns of life, and seeming to have little 
notion or dread of death. Awed by their European 
masters, they secretly dislike and shun their society; 
though robust and capable of enduring great fatigue 
they are very lazy. Their habitations are miseral)le 
hovels, void of every convenience, and disgustingly 
filthy ; their dress is poor and mean, and their food 
coarse and scanty ; their strongest propensity is to 
spirituous liquors, and to that they sacrihee all other 
considerations. They follow all the external rites of 
the Catholic religion, and spend large sums in masses 
and processions. As to improvements in agriculture 
and commerce, nothing can be more adverse to these 
than the rage for mining. Invited by the prospect of 
acquiring wealth with facility, and encouraged by 
some striking examples of success, not only the san- 
guine and the bold, but the timid and diffident, enter 
into it with astonishing ardour. The charms for this 
pursuit, like tl^e rage for deep play, are so bewitching, 
that a set of men known in Peru by the cant name 
of Searchers, being possessed of some skill in mi- 
neralogy, and plausible pretensions, are never with- 
out their dupes ; and but too often, to promote the 
schemes broached by those people, the more useful 
occupations are slighted^ and perhaps treated with 
contempt. 
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CHAP. XV. 

A Mission — Chaymas — A remarkable Cavern — 
Copper-coloured Inhabitants — The Guaramas — 
Route to the Orinoko — The Silla — Enormous 
Trees-^An Old Negress — A singular Tree — 
Embarkation of Mules — The Cow Tree — Howlimf 
Monkey Sm — Steppes or Savannas — Banks of the 
Apiire — Sagacity of Horses — Alligators— ^ Elec- 
trical Fishes — Roebucks — Agility of the Gy nmol i 

— The Tree of Life — An Indian Girl — Croco- 
diles — Inundations — The Family of the Blowers 

— The Governor of Varinas— Tigers — Tapirs 
and Pecaris— Crocodiles of the A pure. 

By a Mission, we are to understand a certain 
number of houses collected round a church, where 
some missionary monk performs the ministerial 
duties. These, in the Spanish colonies, are called 
Mision, or Pueblo de Mision. Indian villages go- 
verned by a priest are called Pueblos de Doctrijia. 
The first mission M. de Humboldt visited, appears to 
have been of the former description. The missionary 
was far advanced in age, but strong, healthy, and cor- 
pulent ; seated, without doing any thing, the greater 
])art of the day in an armed chair, he bitterly com- 
plained of what he called “ the indolence of his 
countrymen.” The sight of the traveller’s books 
drew from him a sarcastic smile, accompanied with 
a declaration, “ that of all the enjoyments of life, 
without excepting sleep, none was comparable to 
the pleasure of eating good beef.” {Sec Plate.) 

Among these Chaymas, it is said, that in sjute of 
the remonstrances of the monks, both men and 
women remain unclothed within their houses, and 
when they traverse the villages, they wear nothing 
but a kind of cotton tunic, which scarcely reaches 
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to the knees. The girls liere, as in several other 
warm climates, marry at twelve, and, till the age of 
nine, are allowed by the missionaries to go to church 
almost in a state of nudity. Both men and women 
are very muscular, but desby and plump, and no 
instances' of deformity were seen among them. Old 
age also appears to come on with very low advances 
among these Indians. 

In this province the traveller visited a remarkable 
cavern in the ravine of a mountain called Cuchivano, 
from which a flame occasionally rushes out, and in 
the night may be seen at a great distance, when the 
adjacent mountains are illuminated, and the flames 
appear to rise several hundred feet. This pheno- 
menon was accompanied by a subterraneous, long, 
and dull noise. The missions of the Arragonese 
Capuchins contain 15,000 Indians, chiefly Chaymas. 
More to the west, in the missions of the Franciscans 
of Peritos, the Indian villages contain two or three 
thousand Indians. In the forests of South America 
are also native tribes, united peaceably in villages : 
the cotton they cultivate is used for weaving ham- 
mocks. These people are very little less cultivated 
than those under the missionaries. Upon the whole, 
there are more than 6,000,000 of copper-coloured 
inhabitants, that still remain in both Americas ; and 
their number between the tropics, M. de Humboldt 
thinks, has considerably increased where civilization 
has extended, the missions being favourable to po- 
pulation. These missions, in process of time, be- 
come regular Spanish villages. 

The Guaraons are a tribe whom, we are told, run 
with extreme address on muddy lands, where the 
whites, the negroes, or any other Indian, would not 
dare to walk. 

In M. de Humboldt’s excursion from tlic Caraccas 
to the banks of the Orinoco, instead of embarking 
at the mouth of the Rio Guarico, he took the route 
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that afFortl him an opportunity of surveyin'^ tho 
finest and most cultivated part of the province, the 
valleys of Aragua, and of descending the Rio Apiire, 
as far as its junction with the Orinoco. Not being 
guided by distances, but by the interest which the 
regions traversed might excite in the miiKl of the 
traveller, this motive led him and his companions to 
visit the mountains of Los Teques, to the thermal 
springs of Mariara, to the fertile banks of the lake 
of Valencia, and through the immense savannas of 
Calabozo to San Fernando de Apure, in the eastern 
part of the province of Varinas. Following this 
road, their first direction was to the west, then to 
the south, and finally to the cast-south-east, to entt r 
the Orinoco by the Apure in the latitude of 70' 
36 ^ 23 '. 

The day they quitted the capital of Venezuela, 
subsequently swallowed up by terrible eartlupiakes, 
they reached the foot of the woody mountains that 
close the valley towards the south-west, and th(‘re 
they stopped for the night. The next day they fol- 
lowed the right bank of the Rio Guayru as far as 
the village of Antimano, by a very good road, partly 
hewed out of the rock. The church of La Vega 
exhibits itself in a very picturesque rfianner, on a 
range of hills thickly clothed with vegetation. The 
houses dispersed here and there, and surrounded with 
date trees, seem to shew the easy circumstances of 
the people. The little river Guayra is separated 
from the celebrated valley of La Pascua, by a range 
of low mountains, which also divide it from the 
ancient gold mines of Baruta and Oripoto. Ascend- 
ing towards Carapa, the Silla appears like an im- 
mense dome with a cliff towards the sea ; and tliis 
rounded summit and the ridge of Galipano, like 
battlements upon a wall, form the principal character 
of the landscape. 

Near Antimano, all the orcliards were full of 
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poacb-tvees loaded with flowers. Abundance of 
])eaches arc furnished by this village, the Vulic, and 
the banks of the Macarao, for the Caraccas market. 
Between Antimano and Ajuntas, the river Guayra is 
crossed seventeen times, which renders the road un- 
commonly fatiguing. Beyond Antimano, the valley 
becomes much narrower, and the river's banks are 
decorated with a fine gramineous plant called lata, 
bordered with distich leaves, which sometimes attain 
the height of thirty feet. Every hut here is sur- 
rounded with the enormous trees called Persea, at 
the foot of which a number of creepers vegetate. In 
a plantation of sugar-canes, before the travellers 
reached Las Ajuntas, they found square houses occu- 
pied by eighty negroes. They were reposing upon 
the hides of cattle spread upon the ground, and 
there were four slaves in each apartment of the 
house, and about a dozen fires in the yard, round 
which several of them were dressing victuals. 

Passing the little village of Consejo, celebrated in 
the country for the miraculous image of the Virgin, 
the travellers stopped at a farm, where a negress, 
more than a hundred years old, was seated before a 
hut; her grandson was attending her, as he said, to 
keep her in the sun, in order that the heat might keep 
her alive. M. de Humboldt mentions a native of Peru, 
who died at the age of one hundred and forty-three 
years, after having been ninety years married. 

La Victoria is traversed by the little river Calan- 
chas, running into the Rio Aragua. The western 
part of the town is the most commercial, and here 
are more whites in proportion than at Caraccas. 
From the little hill of Calvary, at sun-set, there is 
a fine and extensive view. Besides the smiling val- 
leys of Aragua, a large space is covered with gardens, 
farms, and hamlets, with cultivated fields, clumps of 
wild trees, &c. Towards the south and south-east, 
the lofty mountains of La Palma, Guayraima, Tiara, 
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^c.y conrcal tlu^ iinnuinse plains or st( })pos of Cnia- 
1)0/0. Proceeding onwards by the villages ol’ Sail 
Mathco, Turmero, and Maracay, to the Hacienda de 
Cura, the party observed, with lively emotions, a 
great number of scattered houses in the valley, inha- 
bited by freedmen; and that in the Spanish colonics, 
the laws, the institutions, and the manners, are more 
favourable to the liberty of the blacks than in the 
other European settlements. 

The road to the village of Turmero leads through 
plantations of sugar, indigo, cotton, and cofiee. The 
streets here run in parallel lines, and the church in 
erected in the great square in the centre of the t )vvn. 
It is a sumptuous building, but overloaded with archi- 
tectural ornaments. The tributary Indians of Tur- 
inero and Guacara are small, but less squat than 
the Chaymas, and they have more vivacity and in- 
telligence in their eyes. They have the privilege of 
working like frec-men ; but they spend in one week 
what they earn in two months, in the purchase of 
strong liquors at the small inns, the numbers of which 
are unfortunately increasing. 

On leaving the village of Turmero, at about the 
distance of a league, is an object which appears in the 
horizon like a round hillock, covered with vegetation. 
This, upon approaching, is found to be a single tree 
called the famous zainang del Guayre. The enormous 
extent of the branches of this tree, form a radius of 
live hundred and seventy-six feet. It is a fine species 
of the mimosa, and aiibrds a most delightful shade, as 
the branches extend like an immense umbrella, and 
bend towards the ground ; but from whence they re- 
main at a uniform distance- of twelve or fifteen feet. 
The valleys of Aragua contain more than 52,000 in- 
habitants, on a space of ground thirteen leagues in 
length and two broad, affording an average population 
of two thousand souls on a square league, nearly 
equalling that of the most populous parts of France. 
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The houses at Maracay are all of stone, and every 
court contains cocoa-trees which rise above the 
buildings. In this country the travellers confessed, 
they lived like the rich, they bathed twice, slept 
three times, and made three meals in twenty-four 
hours. The temperature of the water of the Lake of 
Valencia, is rather warm; but under the shade of the 
zeibas, and large zamangs at Toma, in a torrent 
gushing from the Rincon del Diablo, there is another 
bath. In entering this, the strangers had not to fear 
the sting of insects, but the little brown hairs that 
cover the pods of the dolichos pruriens, or cow-itch. 
The natives call these small hairs that stick to the 
body, picapica, as they excite a most violent irri- 
tation on the skin. 

A curious instance of fraudulent intercourse is 
mentioned by M. dc Humboldt, as carried on be- 
tween Porto Cal)allo, and the islands of Curassoa 
and Jamaica. More than ten thousand mules have 
been exported annually; before these animals are 
embarked, they are thrown down by ropes, and 
then hoisted on board by a machine resembling a 
crane. Ranged in two files, it is with difficulty they 
keep their feet during the pitching and rolling of the 
shijn To render the mules more tractable, a drum 
is beaten during a great part of the day, and also by 
night. What kind of (piict a passenger enjoys, who 
has the courage to embark for Jamaica, may from 
hence be conjectured. 

Porto Caballo afforded such a number of boats 
laden with fruit for market, that it reminded M. de 
Humboldt of a fine morning at Venice. On the side 
towards the sea, this town looks uncommonly cheer- 
ful, and ft’om a large aqueduct just finished, for con- 
veying the waters of the Rio Estevan, by a trench to 
this place, the waters gush out in every street. 

At a plantltion called Barbu’a, by which the new 
road to Valencia is traced out, the travellers first heard 
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of II tree, the juice of which beings a nourishing; milk, 
is calleci the cow-tree. As all tlie milky juices oi 
plants are more or less acrid, bitter, and poisonous, 
this account appeared very extraordinary ; but the 
strangers during their stay, found by experience, that 
the virtues of the cow-tree had not been over-rated. It 
rises like the broad-leaved star-apple; and its oblong 
avid pointed leaves, tough and alternate, are markecl 
i)y lateral ribs, prominent at the lower surface, rnd 
parallel; some of these are ten inches long; the fiuit 
is said to be somewhat fleshy, and to contain on , and 
soinctinics two nuts. The milk, obtained by ini sion, 
is rather disagreeably thick, of an agreeable and 
balmy smell, and by no means acrid. The negroes 
and free people dip their bread into it at their meal- 
times, and arc said to grow fatter than ordinary, 
whilst this tree is in a flourishing state. This extraor- 
dinary production appears to be peculiar to the Cor- 
dillera of the coast, particularly from Barbula to the 
Lake of Maracaibo. At Caucaqua, the natives call 
it the milk-tree. No botanist has hitherto been ac- 
quainted with the nature of this plant, of which M. de 
Humboldt observes, it is easy to procure the parts of 
fructification. It is abo\it suii-rise that this vegetable 
foimiain flows most copiously; the blacks and na- 
tives are then seen hastening from all quarters, sup- 
plied with large bowls to receive the milk, which 
grows yellow, and thickens at the surface. 

On the vvay from Nueva Valencia, l)y Villa do 
Cura and San Juan, to the little village of Ortiz, 
placed at the entry of the llanos, steppes, or plains, 
the travellers were never weary of admiring the fer- 
tility of the soil, covered with calabashes, water 
melons, and plantains. Sun-rise was announced by 
the howling of the monkeys at a considerable distance. 
Numerous bands of these, called Araguatoes, were 
perceived going as in procession from one tree to an- 
other, though very slowly. A male was followed by 
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a great number of females, several of which carried 
their young on their shoulders. Whenever the 
branches of neighbouring trees do not touch, the 
male that leads the party suspends himself by the 
callous part of his tail ; then letting fall the rest of 
his body, he swings himself, till in one of his vibra- 
tions, he reaches the neighbouring branch. This 
same action is imitated by all the rest on the spot; 
but it is by no means true, that tliese animals form a 
kind of chain with their tails, for the purpose of 
reaching the opposite shore of a river. Whilst the 
howling of these monkeys continues, for a long time 
one solitary and strong voice is generally distin- 
guished, till its place is taken by another voice of a 
(lifl’oront pitch. At the village of Maria Magdalena, it 
b(‘ing Sunday, the inhabitants assembled before the 
church, and wanted to compel M. de Humboldt’s mu- 
leteers to stop and hear mass; but after a long alterca- 
tion the muleteers pursued their course. This enligh- 
tened traveller thouglit it bis duty to add, that this was 
the only dispute in which they were engaged from such 
a motive; and that very erroneous ideas have been en- 
tertained in Europe, of the intolerance, and even of the 
religious zeal of the Spanish colonists. 

The distinguishing features of the steppes, or 
savannas, of South America, is the positive want of 
hills and inequalities. Often, in a space of thirty 
leagues, there is not an eminence of a foot liigh. 
’lliis striking resemblance to the surface of the S(>a, 
affects the imagination very strongly, where the plains 
are totally divested of palm-trees, and where the 
mountains of the shore, and of the Orinoco, are too 
far distant to be seen. The llanos, however, to an 
attentive observer, furnish two kinds of inccpialities ; 
the first being fractured strata of sandstone, or com- 
pact limestone, somethnes three or four leagues in 
length; tlio second is composed of small flats, or 
rather convex cmineuees, that rise insensibly to a 
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cnn^iderable height. But, generally speaking, tlic 
uiiifunn liinclscape, the extreme paie ily of inluibit- 
ants; the fatigue of travelling beneath i burning sky, 
and an atmosphere darkened by dust ; the view of 
lhat horizon that seems for ever flying; the lonely 
trunks of j)alm-tiTes that have all the same aspect, and 
which there seems no hope of reaching, arc causes 
which powerfully combine to make these steppes 
appear far greater than they are in reality. 

On the way to the banks of the Apure, in the pro- 
vince of Varinas, after having passed two nights on 
horseback, and in vain seeking a shade beneath the 
tufts of the murichi palm-trees, the party came to a 
solitary house, surrounded by a few small huts cover- 
ed with reeds and skins. The cattles oxen, horses, 
and mules, are not penned, but wander at large, being 
only under the control of men naked to the waist, 
wiio, armed with a lance, ride over these vast plains 
as occasion re(|uires, and mark all the cattle with a 
hot iron, that have not the proprietor’s name already. 
No people in the world are more exposed to the de- 
vouring heat of the sun under the tropics, than these 
men; their food is meat dried in the air, and a little 
salted. It was in vain that this house boasted of 
several thousand cows grazing in the steppes, for not 
a drop of milk could be procured ; but instead of this, 
some yellow, muddy, and fetid water was offered 
from a neighbouring pool. Tlie indolence of the 
people here prevents them from digging wells, though 
there is no want of fine springs; but after having suf- 
I'ered one half of the year from inundations, they ab- 
surdly expose themselves to the most painful priva- 
tions during the other. In finding water in this desert, 
nothing can exceed the natural sagacity of the horses 
and mules. As these people are generally too indolent 
to lead the cattle to the distant pools, &c., they con- 
fine them during live or six hours in a very hot enclo- 
sure, in order to increase their thirst, and then let them 
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loose. The moment this happens, the horses, and 
particularly the mules, tlien rusli towards tlic* savan- 
nas with their tails erect, tlicir heads thrown hack, 
and, running a.ti::iin^t the wind, they slop now juid lli/ ii 
as if they were upon a scent, and at lcni;tli, by tlscir 
loud neighings, they, as it were, announce that they 
have found tlic object in question. Near this place, 
tlie party attempted to bathe in one of the muddv 
pools; but this was prevented by a noise heard on the 
opposite side, which proved to be an alligator plungiiig 
in the mud. When M. de Humboldt and his fricncl 
would have returned to the farm from whence they set 
out, they found they had lost the route, and attempting 
to regain the pool, they wadked three-quarters of an 
hour without finding it. At length, sitting down undi r 
a palm-tree in a dry spot surrounded by short grass, 
in order to be out of the way of water serpents, they 
had the good fortune to hear the sound of ahorse ad- 
vancing towards them, mounted by an Indian armed 
with a lance, and who had been sent to collect the 
cattle. The guides assured the strangers, they had 
begun to be uneasy about them, and mentioned a 
number of persons who had lost themselves in the 
llanos, and had been discovered nearly exhausted. 
Others had been stripped by robbers, and fastened by 
the body and hands to the trunk of a palm-tree. The 
Indian rider, at the sight of two white men, who said 
they had lost their way, was inclined to suspect some 
trick, and they found great difiiculty in removing his 
scruples; at last, however, he consented to conduct 
them to the farm of the cayman, hut he could not be 
induced to go at less than a trotting pace. 

At sun-rise, some of these plains assume a more 
animated aspect; the cattle, rising from their repose 
along the pools, or under clumps of trees, assemble in 
herds, and in a manner re-pcople these deserts. The 
oxen here, thongh of Spanish breed, are of a gentle 
disposition, and a traveller is nut in danger, as M. de 
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HiimhoKIt aiul his friend were, in th ir excursions 
on the back of the Cordilleras. Near t 'alabozo they 
saw herds of roebucks reposing pern el’nlly in the 
midsr of horses and oxen. These roebucks, called 
inalacani, are a little larger than our does, and re- 
semble deer with a very sleek skin of a fawn colour, 
spotted with white, and some entirely so. These 
inatacaui, or little deer, are so considt rable in some 
of the llanos, that a trade might be carried on with 
their skins. 

According to M. de Ihimboldt, the Spaniards con- 
found all electrical fishes under the name of tembla- 
dores, or tremblers. The Guayqueria hiflians brought 
onr travellers a fish which they said had benumbed 
their hands. This fish, which comes up the Mauzarcs, 
is a new species of the ray, and much resembles the 
torpedo of Galvane; but the torpedoes furnished with 
an electric organ externally visible, form a genus, or 
sub-genus, different from the rays, properly so called. 
Real gymnoti, or electrical eels, are found in the 
river Colorado, the Guarapiche, and several little 
streams that cross the missions of the Chayma Indians. 

At Calabozo, M. de Humboldt wished to make expe- 
riments upon the electrical eel, in the house in which 
he lived ; but the apprehensions of the people were 
so great, that though he waited three days, not an eel 
could be procured from any of the Indians, though 
two piastres were offered for every strong and \ngor- 
ous hsh. Being impatient of waiting, and unsatisfied 
as to the results uf what they said of an electrical 
eel that had at length .been brought them alive, the 
travellers went to the Cano de Bera, to make their 
experiments in the open air, and on the banks of the 
water itself. The agility of the gymnoti, is such, 
that it is very difficult to catch it with nets, especially 
as they bury themselves in the mud like serpents. 
When told by the Indians that they would ‘‘fish with 
horses,” the strangers found it very difficult to conceive 
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force them to eutrr the pool. Iho cxtrao . 

made by the horsed hoofs, it SCCfiiS» caUSC^ 

emerg'c from the mud and eng-au;e in tlie con/opi. it W 

then that these yi How and livid eels, resembling large 

water-serpents, swim upon the surface, and crowd 

under the bellies of the horses and mules, and dis- 


charge their electric fluid. Several horses sink be- 
neath the violence of these invisible strokes which 


they receive, on all sides, in organs the most suscep- 
tilde of feeling, and rise no more. Others panting, 
with the mane erect and haggard eyes, raise them- 
selves, and endeavour to escape. The Indians, pro- 
vided with harpoons and long slender reeds, closely 
surround the pool ; others place themselves upon the 
branches of the trees hanging over the water, and by 
their cries and their blows, generally prevent the 
horses from running away. A small number, how- 
ever, often elude the vigilance of the Indians ; but 
when they regain the shore, they stumble at every 
step, or lie down exhausted with fatigue being 
entirely deprived of the use of their limbs. 

Upon this occasion, two horses were drowned in 
less than five minutes; but the cause was imputed 
to the impossibility of their rising during the struggle 
between the other horses and the eels as otherwise 


they may be stunned, but not killed. 

As the impetuosity of this unequal combat gradu- 
ally diminished, the wearied gymnoti dispersed: the 
mules and horses appeared less frightened, their manes 
no longer bristled up, and there was less wildness in 
their eyes. The gymnoti, at length, timidly approach 
the edge of the marsh, when they are taken by means 
of small harpooivs fastened to long cords. When these 
are dry, the Indians experience no shock in raising 
tlie fish into the air. Five large eels, only slightly 
vrOLiuded, were taken at this time, and some more, 
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later in the day. The Indians informal M. de Hum- 
boldt, that when the horses are made to run two 
days successively into the same water, none are killed 
on the second day. In colder ^vate! s, the electric 
force of the fish diminishes. The g} innotus is the 
largest of the electrical fishes; some measured by M. de 
Humboldt were from five feet to five fci 1 three indies 
long. One that was three feet ten inche.^ long, wi iglud 
twelve pounds. Those of Cano de Bera, are of a fine 
olive green : the uiKler part of the head is red, 
mingled with yellow. Two rows of small yellow sjiots 
are placed symmetrically along the back, from the 
head to the extremity of the tail. Under every spot 
there is an excretory aperture; conseque ntly, the skin 
is constantly covered with a mucous matter, which, ac- 
cording to Volta, conducts electricity twenty or thirty 
times better than pure water. It is generally remarked, 
that no electrical fish, yet discovered, possesses any 
scales ; and that only seven kinds of electrical fishes 
have, as yet, been arranged by the naturalists. 

The llaneros, or inhabitants of the plains, imagine 
that all the low palm-trees, &c. are many centuries old; 
their growth, however, is almost imperceptible, and 
is not very remarkable in the course of twenty or 
thirty years. Among the different species of the 
palm-tree, is the piritu, with penneite leaves, and the 
morichc, celebrated by father Gumilla under the name 
of the tree of life, because it affords both food and 
clothing. The thread made from it weaves ham- 
mocks, nets, &c. The fruit is of a conical shape, 
covered with scales, a^d has somewhat of the taste 
of the apple ; when ripe, it is yellow within, and red 
oii the outside. The monkeys devour it greedily, 
and the Guaronoc Indians draw from it a fermented 
liquor rather acid, but extremely refreshing. This 
palm-tree, with large shining leaves, preserves its 
beautiful appearance in times of the greatest drought. 
Its bare appearance is said to produce an agtoeablc 



by.llio little ciiriMii'ts of air that sweep the ground. 
About four o'clock in the afternoon they came up 
with a young Indian girl, stretched on the ground, 
and a])|jarently iibout twelve or thirteen years of age; 
being exhausted with thirst and fatigue, and her 
eyes, mouth, and nostrils filled with dust, her breath* 
ing was attended with a rattling in the throat, and 
she was unable to answer the questions put to her. A 
pitcher, overturned and half filled with sand, was lying 
by her; fortunately as one of the party’s mules was 
loaded with water, the girl was recovered by washing 
her face, and forcing her to drink a few drops, of wine. 
At first, seeing herself surrounded, she was intimi- 
dated; but at length taking courage, she owned, that 
from the position of the sun she must have been in 
that lethargic state several hours : but she could not 
be prevailed upon to attend the party, or to return to 
Uriticu. She had been discharged from a farm on 
account of sickness, but insensible’ to sufferings, like 
the rest of her race, she persisted in her resolution to 
proceed to one of the Indian missions, near the city of 
Calabozo : they then took the sand out of her pitcher, 
filled it with water, and resuming her way along the 
plain, the party had scarcely mounted their horses, be- 
fore she was separated from them by a cloud of dust. 

On the same night they forded the river Uriticu, 
where the crocodiles are so remarkable for their fe- 
rocity, that they will frequently come out of the 
water and pursue the dogs; and a hut was pointed out 
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to the travellers, where their host witnessed a very 
extraordinary scene. Sleeping with a friend upon a 
bench covered with leather, Don Miguel was awakened 
early in the morning by violent shakes, and a horrible 
noise, and by the throwing of clods of earth into the 
middle of the hut Soon after, a young crocodile, 
two or three feet long, issued from under the bed, 
darted at a dog that lay on the threshold of the door, 
but missing him in his eagerness, he ran towards the 
beach, to attain the river. Upon examination, tlie 
<^ause of this strange adventure was easily solved. 
The ground under the bedstead had been disturbed 
to a considerable depth, and being dried mud, had 
covered the crocodile in that state of lethargy called 
a summer sleep, in which many of them lie dining 
the absence of the rains. The hut, placed at the 
edge of a pool, had doubtless been inundated, and 
during this time, the crocodile must have entered by 
the same opening through which it went out. The 
Indians often find enormous boas, or water-serpents, 
in this sleepy state, which are brought to, by wetting 
them with water. The muscles in the backs of these 
creatures make excellent strings for the guitar, pre- 
ferable to those made of the intestines of monkeys. 

Flocks of birds, of a black colour, with an olive 
reflection, often follow the herds on these immense 
plains, and will sometimes perch upon tlie backs of 
cows, seeking gadflies and other insects, and, like 
many other birds of these deserts, fear man so little, 
that they may be taken with the hand. In the valley 
of Aragua they have perched upon the hammocks 
while the travellers were reposing in them at noon- 
day. 

So amazing have been the improvements in the 
parts of South America traversed by M.dc Humboldt, 
that it might be scarcely credible that the Villa de 
Fernando do- Apure, only fifty leagues distant, in a 
direct line from that part of Caraccas, the longest 
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inliabltod, was founded in 1789. At the former place 
(jur travellers were shewn a parchment, which, at the 
solicitation of the monks, was sent from Madrid, 
when only a few hjuts of reeds were to be seen round 
a g:reat cross raised in the centre of the hamlet. San 
Fernando at present being situated on a large navi- 
gable rivei’, near the mouth of another that passes 
through the province of Varinas, is well calculated 
for trade, and it is the place of transit for all the 
hides, cocoa, cotton, and indigo, sent to the mouths 
of the Orinoco. During the rainy season, large 
vessels proceed from Angostura as far as San Fer- 
nando de Apure, and by the river Santo J[)omingo, 
as far as Torrenos. Inundations, occasioned here by 
the several rivers, cover a country of nearly four hun- 
dred square leagues. The water in these places rises 
twelve or fourteen feet, and of course the whole wears 
the appearance of a great lake. The farms and vil- 
lages seem perched on a sort of shoals about two or 
three feet above the surface of this flood. And in 
this rainy season the horses that wander about, and 
have not time to gain the rising grounds, perish by 
hundreds; and the mares, followed by their colts, 
are often seen swimming to feed upon the tops of the 
grass, which appear above the surface. In this state 
they are frequently pursued by the crocodiles ; and 
the prints of the teeth of this carnivorous animal are 
sometimes found upon their thighs. After these floods, 
the carcases of horses, mules, and cows attract an in- 
numerable quantity of vultures, who consume that 
carrion that would otherwise prove extremely per- 
nicious. In the dry season, the horses and mules, ha- 
rassed during the day by gad-flies and musquitoes, are 
attacked at night by enormous bats, that fasten upon 
their backs, and inflict dangerous wounds, whenever 
they become filled with ascaridse, and other hurtful 
insects. In times of very great drought, the mules 
will even gnaw the thorny melocactus, or melon 
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thistle, in order to extract its cooliiv^ juice; and dur- 
ing; the inundations, the same useful animals lead a 
kind of amphibious life, being surrounded by croco- 
diles, water-serpents, and manatees; but when the 
waters retire, all the animals arc highly gratified by 
the fine odoriferous grass, and they seem to enjoy 
the renewed vegetation of spring. 

The account given by M. de Humboldt of the family 
of the blowers, is very interesting. He was measuring 
the breadth of the river Apure, which is two hundred 
and six fathoms, when the first storm and rain of the 
season occurred. No sooner had the river become 
calm, thaQ these blowers, resembling the porpoises of 
Europe, began to sport upon the water, in long rows. 
The slow, indolent crocodiles, do not like these intru- 
ders, so noisy and impetuous in their evolutions, and 
were observed to dive whenever the others approached 
them. They are three or four feet long, and in 
swimming expose a part of the back and dorsal fin to 
view, by bending their back and pressing with their 
tail on the inferior strata of the water. Some of the 
Indians eat their flesh, but though M. de Humboldt 
engaged them to shoot at these blowers with arrows, 
he did not succeed in obtaining any of them. 

The party left San Fernando on the 30th of March, 
at four in the afternoon, and though the breeze blew 
strongly from the south-east, the thermometer rose 
in the shade to 34°. They were accompanied by 
the brotlier- in-law of the governor of Varinas, who, 
wishing to visit countries so calculated to excite 
the curiosity of a European, did not scruple to con- 
line himself with M. de Humboldt during seventy-four 
days, in a narrow boat, infested with musquitoes. 
His amiable disposition and gaiety often contributed 
to make them forget the inconveniences of a voyage 
not wholly exempt from danger. The right bank of 
the Apure below the Apurito, is better cidtivated 
than tiie left bank, where the yarurocs or Japuin in- 
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dians have constructed a f(3W huts, with reeds, and 
stalks of palm-leaves. They live by hunting and 
fishing, and as they are extremely skilful in killing 
jaguars, they are the principal carriers of what are 
called the tiger skins, to the Spanish villages. A 
part of these Indians have been baptized, but as they 
never visit the Christian churches, they are still con- 
sidered as savages. Other tribes of Yaniroes, who 
live more immediately under the laws of the Mis- 
sionaries, of course are praised by the pious fathers. 

On the 31s.t, as a contrary wind obliged the tra- 
vellers to remain on shore till noon, they saw a part 
of some cornfields on fire, for wherever the wandering 
Indians encamp at night, they set fire to the forest. 
Having passed the Diamante, they entered a land 
inhabited only by tigers, crocodiles, and chiguires. A 
Hock of birds were crowded so closely, that they had 
the appearance of a dark cloud. The river here 
widens by degrees. One of its banks is generally 
barren and sandy, occasioned by the inundations; 
the other is higher, and covered with lofty trees. The 
manner in which the trees are disposed was thought 
remarkable ; the first bushes of sauso formed a hedge 
four feet high, and seemed as if they had been clip- 
ped by the hand of man. Behind these rose a copse 
of cedars, brazilettoes, and lignum-vitee trees. Palm- 
trees here are rare ; but the large quadrupeds of 
this quarter, the tigers, tapirs, and pecaris, have made 
openings through these hedges, probably for the pur- 
pose of coming to drink at the river. As they have 
no fear of the approach of a boat, the strangers had 
the pleasure of seeing them pace slowly along the 
shore till they disa])})eared in the forest. Here the 
jaguar, the beautiful panther of America, made its 
appearance, and there the bocco, with its black plu- 
mage and tufted head, moved slowly among the 
bushes. Animals of the most dificrent classes suc- 
ceeding each other, made their pilot say, “ it was 
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there just as it was in Paradise.” Wliere tlie shore 
was of a eoiisidorable breadtli, tlic hedge of sauso, 
was at a proportionate distance from tlie river. Upon 
this intermediate space they saw erocodiles, seven or 
eight at a time, stretched on the sand, and reposing 
motionless by each other, without shewing any of 
those signs of affection observed in other animals, that 
may be said to live in society ; the troop always se- 
parate when they quit the sliore. 

Probably these groups consisted of only one male 
and several females ; the former are the rarest,' be- 
cause they generally kill one another in fighting 
about the females. It was seldom that there were 
less than five or six of these monstrous reptiles in 
view. At one place they stopped, to measure the 
dead carcases of two that had been thrown upon the 
shore : the first was sixteen feet eight inches long ; 
and the other, a male, twenty-two feet three inches 
long. According to the Indians, scarcely a year 
passes at San Fernando without two or three grown- 
up persons, particularly women who fetch water, hav- 
ing been destroyed by these carnivorous monsters. 
A young girl of nineteen being seized, she immedi- 
ately sought the eyes of the monster, and plunged 
her fingers into them with such violence, that the pain 
forced the crocodile to let her go, after having bitten 
off her left arm below the elbow. Swimming with 
the hand she had left, notwithstanding the great 
quantity of blood she had lost, she very fortunately 
reached the shore. 

When a crocodile of the Apurc attacks any ob- 
ject, its movements are agile and vigorous in the ex- 
treme ; but if not hungry or irritated, it moves with 
the slowness of a snail. When it runs, we hear a 
rustling noise, apparently from the rubbing of its 
scales one against another. In this movement, too, 
it bends its back and appears higher on its legs than 
otherwise, and the travellers often heard the noise of 
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the scales near the shore. Their motion is generally 
in a straight line, or rather like an arrow ; however, 
both old and young are seen biting their tails ; and 
they are such excellent swimmers, that they go with 
facility against the most rapid stream. One day a 
large dog that accompanied M. de Humboldt from 
Caraccas to the Rio Negro, was pursued whilst swim- 
ming by an enormous crocodile that had nearly come 
up Avith him, when the dog escaped his pursuer, by 
a sudden turn, and swimming against the current. 
The crocodile performed the same movement, but so 
slowly, that the dog gained the shore. 

The principal prey of the crocodiles in the river 
A pure, are the chiguires, or the thick-nosed tapir, 
Avhich, though as large as our pigs, have no weapons 
of defence. They are amphibious, and swim better 
I hail they run ; still they are as much the prey of 
the tiger on land as of the crocodile in the water ; 
between these two enemies, if they were not ex- 
tremely prolific, the species could not subsist, 

CHAP. XVI. 

Chiguires — A monstrous Tiger — Vultures — The 
largest of the Gnawing Animals — The Bird's 
Island — An impenetrable Forest — Sapajous, 
Fishing -birds, — Beautiful Monkeys — The 

Carabito, or blood-thirsty Fish — A group of Cro- 
codiles sleeping — A dangerous Adventure — The 
Orinoko — A Cacique — The Turtle Fishery — 
Wild Honey — Vultures and Crocodiles — Rock 
Birds — Elegant Monkeys — Four-handed A nimals 
— Canoes — Islands — Mountains — Saliva Indians 
— A Cataract — Rivers — Indians at Church — 
French Guiana, — The Havannah, 

Below the mouth of the Cano de In Tigrera, M. 
de Humboldt’s boat was again surrounded by chi- 
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guires, swiinming like dogs, with their head, and 
oetiks above the water. A largo crocodile, sleeping 
on the shore, awakened by the sound of the oars, 
came slowly into the water without adrighting the 
Chiguires, that are said to know, by long experience, 
that the crocodile of the Apure and the Orinoco 
never attack upon land, unless the prey is found di- 
rectly in their way at the instant they would throw 
themselves into the water. 

Near the Joval, nature seems to assume an awful 
and savage aspect. There a tiger was seen so hlrge 
that even the natives were surprised at its prodigious 
length, surpassing that of all the t'gers of India, that 
M. (le Humboldt had seen in the collcctionsof hairope. 
The animal lay stretched beneath a large tree of the 
mimosa species, and had just killed achiguire, which 
it had not devoured, but only laid upon it one paw. 
The gamurose, a kind of vultures, were in the mean 
while, assembling to devour the remains of the jaguar s 
prey, and exhibited a curious spectacle of singular 
boldness and timidity, advancing within a few feet of 
the tiger, and then, upon the least movement of the 
beast, drawing back. Frightened by the noise of the 
oars, this tiger, slowly rising, went behind the bushes ; 
but it was to no purpose that the vultures tried to avail 
themselves of his absence, and to devour the cliiguire, 
in a fit of rage he leaped into the midst of them, and 
carried off his prey into the forest. The Indians with 
the party, wished for their lances to go and attack the 
tiger on shore, and seemed to have no confidence in 
muskets, which, in this humid air, so frequently 
miss fire. Continuing to descend the river, they met 
with the great herd of chiguires, from which this tiger 
had selected his victim. These animals saw the 
party land with perfect indifference ; some of them 
being seated, gazed upon the strangers, whilst moving 
their upper lip like rabbits. The sight of the great 
tiger, however, put them instantly to flight ; but as 
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their hind lec^s are longer than their fore legs, their 
pace is a kind of gallop; but making very little way, 
two of them were soon caught. When running, they 
generally utter a* short moan, as if their respiration 
was impeded. M. de Humboldt esteems it as the 
largest of the family of the gnawing animals, but it 
never defends itseU' unless at the last extremity, w’hen 
its grinding teeth being strong and long, it can tear 
the of a tiger, or the leg of a horse. Its flesh 
smells rather disagreeably of musk, yet hams are made 
of it, which almost justifies the name of water-ho(j ^ 
given to it by some of the early naturalists. Feeding 
on shore, in some places they eat the grass, which is 
reckoned best for fattening horses, anrl whieh from 
hence* bears the name of chiguero. They also feed 
upon fish, and when they dive, can remain eight or 
ten minutes under water. On tha part of the Joval, 
called Cano Rico, a low island inhabited by thou- 
sands of flamingoes, rose-coloured spoonbills, herons, 
and moor-hens, were observed. It is called Isla de 
Aves, or the Bird’s Island. 

Visiting the Guamoes of the mission of Santa 
Barba, they could not obtain the provision that was 
wanted ; they, however, appeared hospitable, and 
when the visitors entered their huts, they offered 
llu',m dried fish and water, which in their language 
they called Cub. 

I^assing by an impenetrable forest, and wishing to 
light a fire, they bad the greatest difficulty to find 
diy wood. The Indians generally suppose themselves 
safe from the attacks of tigers when near a fire, but 
U\ere arc instances in which human beings have been 
carried off by tigers, even when thus protected. The 
night before referred to, was calm and serene, the 
moon shone beautifully, and the crocodiles along the 
shore seemed as if they had placed themselves so as 
to see the fire. The Indians pointed out the traces 
of the feet of three tigers in the sand ; but as there 
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was no tree here, the party stuck their oars in the 
ground, and fastened their hammocks to them. Every 
thin*^ was quiet till eleven, and then such a terrific 
noise arose in the neighbouring forest, that it was al- 
most impossible not to be alarmed, and much less to 
sleep. Amidst the noise of many wild beasts howling 
at once, the Indians could discriminate the little soft 
cries of the sapajous, the moans of the alaouates, the 
howling of the tiger, the conguar, or American lion 
without mane, the pecari, and the sloth, with the 
voices of the curassoa, the parraka, and several otlnu’ 
birds. When the jaguars approached the edge of 
the forest, the dog, which till then had never ceased 
barking, began to howl, and to seek for shelter be- 
neath the hammocks. Sometimes, after a long 
silence, the cry of the tiger seemed to come from the 
tops of the trees, Succeeded by the continued whist- 
ling of the monkeys, which in them is supposed to 
be the effect of fear. 

Pursuing their course, they observed the shore 
covered with fishing-birds ; and some of them were 
seen upon the floating wood that passed down the 
river. At a spot near the island of Carizalcs, they 
saw trunks of the locust-tree, of an enormous size, 
lying above the water, and nearly covered with a bird 
resembling the anhinga, or white-bellied darter. They 
perch in files like pheasants and parrakas, and 
remaining four hours entirely motionless, with the 
beak raised towards the sky, they appear remarkably 
stupid. 

Near the Vuelta de Basilio, where M. de Humboldt 
landed to collect plants, two beautiful little monkeys 
were seen on the top of a tree, as black as jet, with 
pensile tails ; and the Indians owned they had never 
seen any that resembled them. In fact, these wilds 
abound in sapajous, unknown to the. naturalists of 
Europe, and as monkeys, especially those that live 
in troops, make long emigrations at certain times, it 
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often happens that about the beginning of the rainy 
season, the natives discover different kinds of them 
about their habitations, which they had never before 
observed. One -morning the Indians in the boat 
eanght a fish called the caribe or carobito, on account 
of its blood-thirsty disposition. It attacks and tears 
out the flesh of persons bathing or swimming, and if 
a few drops of blood are shed on the water, these fish, 
which live at the bottom of the rivers, come up to 
the surface by thousands. The carabito, however, 
has a very agreeable taste ; but as no one dares to 
bathe where it resorts, it is one of the greatest scourges 
in those climates, in which the sting of the musqui- 
t )es, and the irritation of the skin, make this kind of 
recreation so agreeable and necessary. 

Stopping one day at noon, M. de Humboldt left 
his companions in a desert spot, whilst they drew the 
boat ashore, and were engaged in preparing dinner, 
and proceeding along the beach to take a near view 
of a group of crocodiles sleeping in the sun, with 
their tails placed in such a manner as to exhibit the 
resemblance of broad plates placed upon each other; 
he observed some little white herons walking along 
their backs, and even over their heads, as if they had 
been so many trunks of trees. These crocodiles, half 
covered with dried nind, might have been taken for 
statues of bronze ; but tlie adventure nearly proved 
fatal to M. cle Humboldt: picking up some spangles of 
mica in the sand, lie was not a little alarmed in dis- 
covering the recent footsteps of a tiger, and turning 
himself towards the forest, he found himself within 
eighty steps of a jaguar, lying under the thick foliage 
of a ceiba : recollecting ho^v a person should conduct 
himself in such a situation, M. de Humboldt con- 
tinued to walk on without running, avoided moving 
his arms, and thought the jaguar’s attention was fixed 
on a herd of capybaras, which were crossing the river. 
He then began to return, making a large circuit to 
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the edi^e of the water. As the distanec iM(’roas( d, he 
rather accelerated his pace, but was ofte n tempted to 
look back to see that he was not pursued. Haj)pily 
the jaguar had remained still, and M. de Humboldt 
arrived at the boat out of breath, eagerly relating his 
adventure to the Indians, who seemed little affected, 
as they knew that the tiger is generally so well fed in 
this quarter, that he seldom attacks men. At the 
mouth of the Cano del Manate, this herbivorous 
animal generally attains ten or twelve feet in length.; 
and weighs from five to eight hundred pounds. Tlu' 
water was nearly covered with its excrements, which 
resemble those of an ox, but have a bad smell. Tlic 
manatee eat so much grass, that its stomach and 
intestines, which are an hundred and eight feet long, 
were found full in one that was dissected. Its llesli, 
though considered unwholesome and causing fevci.s, 
is very savoury, and seemed to M. dc Humboldt to 
resemble pork more than beef. Salted and dried, it 
may be preserved a whole year ; and as the clergy 
allow it to be eaten in Lent, it is much in request, 
though the animal is so strong when taken, that it is 
necessary to tic it, after it has been harpooned. The 
fat of this creature is used for lamps in the churches, 
as it has not the fetid smell of whale oil. Whips are 
made of the hide. 

Several instances occurred of the crocodiles, and 
even the porpoises, being attracted by the fires, and 
continuing their noise till they were put out. At one 
place enormous bats, with long tails, hoveix^d round 
the hammocks. The number of jaguars at the Vuclta 
del Pulmeto was so great that the Indians found two 
hidden behind a locust-tree, at the moment they wore 
going to sling the hammocks ; the party, therefore, 
re-embarked, and took their station in the island of 
Apuriro, near its junction with the Orinoco. 

On leaving the rive Apiirc, M. do llinnboldt ob- 
served they found theriiselves in a country of a 
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totally (iiirerenl aspect An immense plain of water 
stretdied before them like a lake. The conflict be- 
tween the breeze and the current threw up the white- 
toj)ped waves to the height of several feet. No lon- 
ger were the piercing cries of the herons, flamingoes, 
and spoonbills to be heard. Scarcely could they 
discover in the hollows of the waves, a few large cro- 
codiles, cutting oblicpiely the surface of the agitated 
waters with their long tails. A zone of forests bounded 
the horizon ; but the vast beach, constantly parched 
by the heat of the sun, resembled, at a distance, 
from the effects of mirage, pools of stagnant water 
The Orinoco, M. de Humboldt describes as one 
of the most majestic rivers in. the new world. The 
water, as well as the land, he says, displays every 
where a characteristic and peculiar aspect. The bed 
of this river resembles not the bed of the Meta, the 
Giiiviare, the Rio Negro, or the Amazon. These 
did'crenccs do not depend altogether on the breadth 
or the velocity of the current ; but are connected with 
a variety of impressions, which it is easier to perceive 
on the spot, than to dohne with precision.’^ 

The party with M. de Humboldt first went up the 
south-west, ns far as the shore of the Guaricoto 
Indians on the left bank, and then toward the south. 
Troni the breadth of the river, the mountains of 
Rncamarada appear to rise from the water as if they 
were seen above the horizon of the sea, and these 
form a continued chain from cast to west. They 
consist of enormous blocks of granite piled upon each 
other ; the whole, however, covered with vegetation, 
their rounded summits excepted, and thus appearing 
like ancient ruins rising from a forest. The rocks, 
generally speaking, on each side, are highly pic- 
turesque. In the port of Encamarada, the travellers 
met with some Caribbees of Panapana and a cacique 
was going up the Orinoco to fish for turtle’s eggs. 
His canoe was rounded towards the bottom, and ibl- 
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lowed by a smaller boat. The tent under whieh he 
sat, as well as the sail, were eonsiruchal of palm 
leaves. His gravity, and every thing about him, an- 
nounced him as a person of some hnportance, thougli 
he was equipped in the same manner as his Indians, 
and they were all equally without clothing, but armed 
with bows and arrows. The chief, the domestics, tlio 
furniture, the boat, and even the sail, were painted 
red ; and, from the athletic stature of these Carib- 
bees, they appeared taller than any of the Indians 
seen before. The women also were very tall, but 
disgusting for want of cleanliness. None of the 
Indians of Apure being able to converse with 
these Caribbees, they could learn nothing from tlu; 
cacique of Panama respecting the encampments 
formed at this time of the year upon different islands 
of the Orinoco, for collecting the eggs of turtles. 

Still coursing this river, having arrived at the 
Boca de la Tortiuja, they landed upon an island 
celebrated for the turtle fishery, or, as it is called 
there, “ the egg harvest/’ that occurs annually. 
Here were a number of Indians encamped under 
huts formed of the palm leaf. Every tribe separately 
encamped, was distinguished by the several paints 
which marked their skins. Some white men had 
also arrived here, to buy the oil of the turtles’ eggs 
from the natives. Here they found the missionary 
of Urana, who was much surprised at seeing the 
party, till he saw their letters of recommendation. 
He then told them he was come to encamp among 
the Indians *, to celebrate mass every morning in the 
open air, and procure oil necessary for the church 
lamp. Being upon a plain of sand perfectly smooth, 
M. de Humboldt was told that, as far as he could see 
along the beach, the turtles* eggs were concealed 
under a layer of earth. By means of a |:)ole the 
missionary carried in his hand, he said the extent of 
the stratum of eggs could be determined, just as ii 
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minor murks out. \\\v. limits of marl, iron, or coal. 
This place is aid to resemble a mine country, be- 
< ause the peoj jle are continually talking about square 
perches of eg^zs, divided into lots, and taken up with 
the gnjatest regularity. The eggs, however, are not 
found upon any little eminence, as,the turtle has an 
aversion to depositing them any where but upon a 
level soil. The great turtle, it is added, is a timid 
and mistrustful animal, that rises its head above the 
water, and hides it upon the least noise. All the 
places where the turtles of the Orinoco assemble 
annually, are between the junction of that river with 
the Apure, and the great raudales, or cataracts. The 
arraii, which the Spaniards of the missions call 
simply tortuga, and so necessary to the nations on 
the Lower Orinoco, is a large fresh- water tortoise, 
with palmate and membraneous feet; the head is 
Hat, and it has two fleshy and sharp-pointed appen- 
dages under the chin, five claws to the fore feet, and 
four to the hind feet, that are furrowed underneath. 
The feet are yellow and long ; the claws very strong 
and crooked, and the animal, when full grown, 
weighs from forty to fifty pounds. Its eggs, larger 
than those of pigeons, are covered with a kind of 
crust, and are so hard that some of the Indian 
children use them as balls without breaking. The 
terekay is less than the arrau ; but these, like the 
former, do not assemble in numerous societies, to lay 
their eggs in common, and deposit them on the same 
shore ; yet the eggs of the terekay are much sought 
after by the inhabitants of Spanish Guyana, and 
have a very agreeable taste. 

The Orinoco begins to increase about the vernal 
equinox, the lowest shores are uncovered from the 
end of January till the 20th or 25th of March. The 
arrau tortoises collecting in troops from January till 
that period, then begin to issue from the water, and 
warm themselves in the sun by reposing on the 
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sands. They are found on tho hcacli ]»art of 

the day during the whole of February. Al the be- 
ginning of March, the stragglers colh et, and swim 
towards those few islands where. they annually de- 
posit their eggs. It is said that a few days before 
they lay their eggs, some thousands of them are seen 
ranged in long rows, near the shores of several of the 
islands, stretching out their necks, and holding tlieir 
heads above water, to observe whether they have any 
thing to dread from tigers or men. iUit lest th^y 
should be frightened or disturbed at this tirrie of' the 
year, the people who pass in boats are told to keep 
in the middle of the river. The laying of eggs 
always occurs during the night, beginning soon after 
sun-set. The animal, with his hind feet and crooked 
claws, digs a hole three feet in diameter, and two in 
depth. To harden the sand on the beach, the In- 
dians say the tortoise impregnates it with urine. By 
laying these eggs rather in a tumultuous manner, 
many of them are broken, and the number of animals 
that dig the beach during the night is so considerable, 
that day overtakes many of them before their work 
is completed. Still instinct is so powerful in them, 
that those who thus remain too late, continue on 
working even in the presence of the Indians, who 
visit the beach at a very early hour, and who, on that 
account, call them mad tortoises. At these times 
they are easily caught by the hand. The gathering 
of the eggs, however, at the proper time, is con- 
ducted with that regularity which generally accom- 
panies the business which is under the direction, or 
has originated with, monastic institutions. After 
these eggs are taken up, they are carried to the camp 
in baskets, and there thrown into long w'oodeii 
troughs filled with w’ater ; being there broken and 
stirred with shovels, they remain exposed to the sun 
till the yolk, he'.ng the oily part, swims on the sur- 
face, and begins to thicken. This oily part is taken 
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off as fast as it ( an be collected, and boiled over a 
quick fire. This oil, it is said, keeps better, in pro- 
portion to the rapidity with which it has been boiled. 
When well prepared, it is clear, and without any 
smell, and rather yellow. It is used not only for 
lamps, but for culinary purposes ; but it is not easy 
at all times to procure the oil of turtles' cgjiis quite 
free from adulteration. The labour of collecting 
these eegs, and preparing the oil, lasts three weeks, 
anjd it is at this period only that the Spanish mis- 
siona^ries have any communication with the coast. 
The monks of St. Francis, who live south of the 
cataracts, frequent the harvest of eggs, not so much 
to procure oil, as to see “ white faces,” and to hear 
news from France and Spain. In these distant coun- 
tries, no doubt is scarcely ever entertained of the 
news brought by a white man. M. de Humboldt was 
shewn large shells of turtles emptied by the jaguar 
tigers, who had surprised them on the sands. Some- 
times, when the water is not very deep, the jaguar 
pursues the turtle into the stream, and at other times 
digs up the eggs. In fact, next to the crocodile, the 
heron, and the gallinazo vulture, he is the most cruel 
enemy the turtle has. One year the island of Para- 
ruma was so infested by crocodiles, just before the 
egg harvest, that the Indians caught eighteen in the 
course of one night, from twelve to fifteen feet long, 
by baiting crooked pieces of iron with the flesh of the 
manatee. 

The Suapure river, full of little cascades, is famous 
among the Indians for the quantity of wild honey in 
the neighbouring forests. Here enormous hives are 
found suspended from the branches of the trees. 
Soon after, M. de Humboldt had an opportunity of 
witnessingthc voracity and agility of the zamuro vul- 
tures ; being too indolent to hunt after sunset, they 
stalk round the shores during the day, and if they can 
find no provisions to steal from the Indians, they 
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satisfy thcmsrlvos by iittarking the youngest of I ha 
rrooodiles, either upon land or in a small dej)th of 
water; but even these little animals will, for some 
time, defend themselves against .the vultures. As 
soon as they are aware of them, thev raise themselves 
on their fore-paws, bend their back, and, oponino; 
their wide mouths, turn continually, though slowly, 
towards the foe, as if they meant to shew theii tcetli, 
which, even when they first come out of the cgir, are 
long and sharp. Often, whilst one of these vultures 
attracts the notice of a young crocodile, another will 
attack him by surprise, pounce upon him, grasp him 
by the neck, and bear him aloft in the air. At the 
town of Mompex the travellers saw this manoeuvre 
performed several mornings, forty crocodiles having 
been collected there in a large court, none of which 
had been hatched more than fifteen or twenty days. 

AtPararuma the party found the missionary monks 
of Carichana and the Cataracts, ])laying at cards, and 
smoking tobacco in long pipes. By their large blue 
garments, shaven crowns, and long beards, they 
might have been taken for Orientals. They received 
the travellers in the most courteous manner, giving 
them all the information in their power. What they 
said about the tertian fevers they had suffered under, 
was confirmed by their pale and emaciated figures ; 
and as the Indian pilot, that brought the travellers 
from Apurc, refused logo any further, if the mission- 
ary of Carichana had not sold them a fine canoe, 
they would have been under the disagreeable necessi- 
ty of spending whole weeks in these humid and un- 
healthy regions. Father Bernardo Zea, missionary 
of the Apures and Maypuies, offered to accompany 
them as far as the frontiers of Brazil; and had it not 
been for his influence, the number of natives who 
assist in getting boats through the Raudales or Ca- 
taracts, arc so few, that a considerable delay would 
have been unavoidable. On these banks of the. 
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Orinoco, tlin forests of tlie Rio Nci^ro are consi- 
(lerc‘<l as a delightful spot. The air is more cool niul 
salulu’ious, and the river not being infested with cro- 
codiles, people may bathe without fear, and are less 
tormented by insects either by night or by day. 

It seems that almost all the tribes, as well as the 
Oaribbecs, paint different parts of the body, and 
which they of course consider as one of the greatest 
ornaments. It is not so wath the use of feathers; the 
excessive heat of the air, the profuse perspiration in 
which the body is bathed many hours, bo:h by day 
and night, renders the use of clothes almost insup- 
portable. The ornaments, therefore, and the plumes 
of feathers in particular, are reserved for dances and 
solemn festivals. The Guaypanavc Indians arc llu; 
most celebrated for their choice of the fine feathers 
of manakins and parrots. 

The gallitoes, or rock manakins, that are sold at 
Pararuma, in pretty cages made of the stalks of piilm- 
leaves, are not so plentiful on the banks of the 
Orinoco as they are on in French Gniana and the 
north and west of Equinoctial America. Hitherto 
they have only been found in the mission of Enca- 
rnarada, and near the cataracts of Maypure. Here 
these birds select cavities in the little granite rocks 
that nearly cross the Orinoco. Sometimes they 
have been seen in the morning in the foam of tlie 
river, calling their females, and fighting in the manner 
of the English cocks, and foulding up the double 
moveable crest that decorates the crown of their head. 
Tile poHOf or young male, is known by his size and his 
yc'llow feet; but the hen, or female, remains all her 
life of a dusky brown, with yellow only under the 
wings and upon the tips of them. The Indians of 
the Cataracts assured M. de Humboldt, that they 
had never seen a saffron-coloured female. 

The or monkeys, of the most elegant form 
ajid beautiful colour, come from the banks of the 
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Cvasscquiaro. Those from the shores of the (/iival- 
are, arc large, and to tame. No monkey 

])ossesscs so much of the physiognomy of a child as 
tlie titi. When seized with apprehension, its eyes 
are instantly filled with tears, and its sagacity is so 
striking, that one of them, which M. de Hiunboldt 
brought in his boat to Angostura, perfectly distin- 
guished the diifcrent plates annexed to the Tableau 
Elementairo d’Histoire, &c., by M. Cuvier. The 
engravings of this work are not coloured, yet the titi, 
that is extremely fond of spiders, put forward its 
little hand, in the hope of catching a wasp or 
a grasshopper, every time they shewed it one of 
the plates. But when it was shewn engravings 
of skeletons, or heads of manimiferous animals, it 
evinced the most perfect indifference. If several of 
these little animals arc shut up in the same cage, and 
it happens to rain, or any coolness in the air takes 
place, they twist their tails round their necks, and 
intertwine their arms and legs, to warm each other. 
In the forests, the Indian hunters have met with 
groups of them in this situation, sending forih the 
most lamentable cries, because those without wanted 
to enter the group to partake of warmth and shelter. 
They are in general delicate and timid, and become 
melancholy and dejected in proportion as they are 
made to quit their native regions and enter the 
plains. 

The saimiris, or tills of the Orinoco, and other 
fonr-handed animals, long known in Europe, form a 
striking contrast, both in their gait and habits, with 
the machavahu which the missionaries call the 
viudita, or mourning widow. The hair of this 
little creature is soft, glossy, and black; its face 
seems covered with a square mask, and a whitish 
colour tinged with blue. In this mask is compre- 
hended the eyes, nose, and mouth ; the ears arc 
small and pretty, and the widow’s neck in the front. 
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exhibits a white band an inch broad, forming a semi- 
circle. The feet or the hinder hands are black, as are 
also the fore-hands within, but white without. It is 
reckoned wild anJ timid in its disposition, and, even 
when hungry, has been known to refuse the nourish- 
ment offered ; it does not readily associate with other 
monkeys ; but will remain whole hours without 
sleep, eagerly attentive to, and watching every thing 
that passes around it. At the sight of a bird, how- 
ever,, it becomes furious, and will climb and run 
with astonishing rapidity, darting upon its prey like 
a cat, and killing whatever it seizes. 

The caiioc purchased by M. de Humboldt, was, 
like all Indian boats, a trunk of a tree hollowed out 
by the hat(‘.het and the fire, and was forty feet long 
and three broad : from the instability of tliesc canoes, 
if people want to rise even for an instant, it is not 
safe to do so without warning the rowers to loan to the 
opposite side. To procure the services of the In- 
dians, who are well acquainted with the channels and 
<MSf ados of which the cataracts are composed, great 
sev( rity is sometimes used by the Missionaries. 

The Indians of the Cataracts and the Upper Ori- 
noco are a stronger and more laborious race than 
those of the Low^r Orinoco, and very well know 
their own worth ; yet without their services the mis- 
sions must be given np. When the construction of 
the lunv canoe is considered, it will not appear strange 
that M. de Humboldt should consider it as a new 
|)rison. To gain somethiiig in breadth, a sort of lat- 
tice-work had been constructed aft, with branches of 
In es extending on each side beyond the gunwale, 
ibifortunately this awning was so low, timn any person 
under it was oldiged to lie down without seeing any 
thing, or, if seated, to bend nearly double. This co- 
vering was intended for four persons lying on the 
deck; hut asi their logs reached hrr beyond it, wlicn 
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rowers were in the fore part of the i)oat, furnished 
with paddles three feet long, in shape n^senibring 
spoons. Those naked men, sonte^l two by two, row 
in (^adciK e with a remarkable degree of uniformity; 
their songs, however, are described as sad and mono- 
tonous. The small cages containing the birds and mon- 
keys are hung, some to the toldo or tent part, and others 
to the bow. The exposure to the sun, from which these 
animals have a shade in their forests, kills many 
them; however, our travellers were tolerably fortiiHatc 
in preserving theirs. Every night, when their watch 
was set, the animals and instruments were placed in 
the centre ; around these the hammocks of the tra- 
vellers, then the hammocks of the Indians, and on 
the outside were the fires, which arc supposed to be 
indispensable against the attacks of the jaguar. About 
sun-rise the cries of the monkeys in the forests, if any 
were near, wore answered by those in the cages. 
Crowded as this canoe was. with the dried plants, the 
sextant, a dipping-needle, and the meteorological in- 
struments, to take the least object out of a trunk, or to 
use an instrument, it was sometimes necessary to gain 
the shore and disembark. In the mean while the 
iiiusquitoes that swarmed under the awning, and the 
heat reverberated from the palm-trees, whose upper 
surface was continually exposed to the solar rays, 
made every one willing, if possible, to better his 
situation ; of course, while one person hid himself 
under a sheet, another insisted on having the green 
wood set alight under the covering to drive away the 
Iiiusquitoes by the smoke. Of course, even with gaiety 
of temper, dispositions mutually benevolent, and a 
lively taste for the majestic nature of these great val- 
leys of rivers, these inconveniences were easily siqi- 
ported ; however, under all these circumstances, Mr. 
Bonpland and his enlightened associate could not 
always increase their observations to the degree re- 
quired by the surrounding objects. 
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On tills side of the Cano Augacoa the Orinoco, 
full of islands, begins to divide itself into several 
branches ; its breadth here is between two and three 
thousand fathom^. Between the Cano and the llio 
Paruati, the country becomes more and more woody. 
A solitary rock rises here in the midst of a forest of 
palm-trees, being a pillar of granite nearly two hun- 
dred feet in height. Its summit, which surmounts the 
tallest trees in the forest, is terminated by a shelf of 
rocks with a smooth and horizontal surface. This 
peak, which is crowned by trees, the missionaries call 
the Mogote de Cocuyza. These trees make it appear 
like one forest rising above another. Farther on, 
where the Orinoi^o narrows near the mouth of the 
Paruati, a mountain is perceived on the east with a 
bare top, and which also forms a kind of promontory. 
This is nearly 300 feet high, and was a fortress be- 
longing to the Jesuists, who had several batteries here, 
and a detachment of the military. The place is still 
called El Castillo, or the castle. The Jesuits say 
this place was not merely a protection against the 
incursions of the Caribbecs, but better employed in 
the conqiicsia de almas, the winning of souls. The 
soldiers stationed here invaded the Indians, killed all 
wboresisted; burnt their cabins, and, destroying their 
})ldntations, carried away the old men, women, and 
(children as prisoners, whom they afterwards distri- 
buted in the most distant quarters, to prevent their 
return to their native country. 

There is a happiness in adding, that this cruel 
system is now g<‘ncrally disowned by the monks of 
St. Francis, St. Dominic, and St. Augustin. 

The Saliva Indians, M. de Humboldt relates, have 
a great taste for music ; in the most remote ages they 
had trumpets of baked earth, four or five feet long, 
with several large globular cavities communicating 
with eacli o^ier by narrow pipes ; but from these 
tuixjs the sounds are most dismal. The most agree- 
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able object amount these Saliva Indians, was a whiter 
woman, the siste r ot‘ a .iosiiit of New Greiinda — ther 
satisfaction of bcin»' able to converse without an in- 
te^rpveter, jM. (ie Humboldt seems to estimate as 
smail er»joynient in these lonely regions. The great 
variety of languages also which are spoken renders 
it very difficult to obtain a sufficient acquaintanere 
with them to be of any utility. 

In passing the rapids and the mouth of the Meta, 
the Indians rowed twelve hours and a half without 
any relaxation, and Avith little nourishment e\» ept 
cassava and plantains : fish and the fat of turtles 
<‘g!rs sometimes supply the place of the more ordinary 
food. At tlu^ Randal nr Cataract of Cariven, they 
])asscd through channels not five feet wide; and the 
canoe was sometimes jammed between two blocks of 
granite. Into some of these channels the waters 
rushed with a horrible noise. When the current be- 
(’omes too violent, the rowers leap into the water, and 
fastening a r()])e to the point of a rock, endeavour to 
warp the boat along. The proceeding is so slow, 
that in the mean while some of the party availed 
themselves of the opportunity to climb among the 
ro('ks, which are of all dimensions, but very black, 
glossy like lead, and devoid of vegetation. These in- 
tervening (’hanncls arc more than 25 fathoms deep, 
and the rocks being often narrow towards their bases, 
form vaults in a manner suspendeel over the suifiu e 
of the water. No crocodiles were seen here, as they 
are supposed to shim the noise of cataracts. 

Next to the. Ciraviare, the Meta is the most eonsi - 
ilcrable river that discharges itself into the Orinoco. 
M. de Humholdt compares it to the Danube, not for 
the length of its course, but for the volume of its wa- 
ters. It is from thirty-four to eighty-four feet deep, 
A large rock standing in the middle of the Orinoix), 
is called llie Stone of Raticnce, becanse^canoes going 
up arc sometimes detained two days before lin y can 
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disengage themselves from the eddies of a whirlpool 
caused by this rock. 

Tlie Rio Meta, which traverses the vast plains of 
Casiiare, and is navij^able as far as the foot of the 
Andes of New Grenada, may be one day of consider- 
iible importance to the inhabitants of Guiana and 
Venezuela. From the villaj^es of Xeramena and Ca- 
bnllaro, a distance of sixty leagues, the banks of the 
Meta are more populous than those of the Orinoco, 
rind this space includes fourtceiiChristian settlements: 
but*from the mouths of the rivers Pauto and Casa- 
nare, an extent of upwards of fifty leagues, the Meta 
is infested by the. (hiahiboes, a nation of savages. 
Since the decay of the castilla or forts of Canahana, 
these savages have become so insolent, that during 
M. de Humboldt’s jouiney, they sent word to the mis- 
sionary, that they would come on their rafts and burn 
his village. These rafts are about twelve feet long and 
three broad, and will carry no more than two or three 
Indians ; but when fifteen or more of them are fasten- 
ed together with the stems of the dolichos, and other 
creeping plants, they are able to pass the rapids with- 
out being separated. The fugitives from the villages 
of ihe Cassanare and the Apure have joined these sa- 
vages, and taught them to cat beef and to procure 
hides. Since then they not only rob the farms, but 
])revent travellers going up the Meta from sleeping on 
shore, and several of the little traders of New Gre- 
nada have been killed by their poisoned arrows. 

The young girls among some of the more civilized 
Guahibocs had their faces niarkcd with black spots. 
Several of the men had beards, of which tliey seemed 
not a little proud, taking the strangers by the chin, 
shewing them by signs, that they were made like 
them. As the Indians love to exhibit themselves, 
they behaved with the utmost decency at church ; and 
at the moment of consecration, made signs to one an- 
other, indicating that the priest was going to puPthe 
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still prefer a waudoriii;^- life to the I ^hnurs impose. 1 
upon their, by a^rieulture. They would latlu'r lee ! 
oil stinkinii; fish, adders, and worms, ti;:in eidtivati'.i 
little spot of gro.md. 

Ill ascending the Orinoco more to the south, the 
boat became easier to bear, though the plague of tlu! 
iiuisquitoos was greater than ever, as the party could 
neither speak nor open their mouths without having 
them filled with these insects. The crocodiles they 
now saw were all of an cxtraordhiavy size; from 
twenty-two to twenty^four feet. Having passed the 
mouth of the Rio Parueui, beyond which the IVlaco 
Indians reside, tliey sjKmd the night on the island o)' 
Panumana, which is very rich in plants. The hoi i- 
zon to-wards the south-east is bounded by the luouu - 
tains of the Great Cataracts, and, in proportion as 
they advanced, they found that the shores of the 
Orinoco displayed a more imposing and attractive 
object. 

The resemblance of the climate of some parts of 
South America with French Guiana, as related by 
IM. Job Aime, is very striking. Guiana, he observes, 
which lies very near the line, is always either burnt 
up wuth heat, or drowned with w’ater. I’he year is 
here divided into two seasons, inaccurately called 
summer and winter, for the heat is always nearly the 
same. Vegetation never ceases, the trees are con- 
tinually covered with Howlers, fruits, or leaves, and are 
never seen in a state of nakedness. During the wdnter 
the rain is continual ; the temperature of the air, 
however, does not vary, and in llie intervals of sun- 
shine it is, perhaps, more sultry, and eertainly more 
dangerous, than in the other season. It may be ea- 
sily conceived than these two extremes will render a 
flat country extremely unwholesome, a country mar- 
shy for the want of running streams, and covered 
with immense forests, that intcrce[)t the circulation 
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uf the air. 'Pirns is happens that, strangers, though 
they may havt‘ the strongest constitutions, can seldom 
pass through tlie year without being attacked by it. 

This being the’statq of the climate, toads being 
found crawlingby dozens under the beds of the poor- 
est inhabitants, is considered as a trifle ; but inus- 
<|uitoes and bats are formidable enemies. The 
first, and several kinds of stinging flies, are common 
up the country, but most numerous on the sea-coast. 
The musquito has a very painful sting, and both the 
white and black inhabitants are continually on their 
guard against it. In the day-time they often make 
use of fumigation, as well as in the evening after sun- 
set. Then, indeed, people are not assailed by an o('- 
casional musquito, but they are absolutely enveloped 
in clouds of them. The whites, and people of con- 
dition, protect themselves by what is called a mousti- 
quaire, a kind of tent, made of gauze, canvass, or 
linen. In some situations it is necessary to take the 
ordinary meals under these tents. Sometimes little 
negro boys are placed under the table with napkins to 
preserve the legs of the company from these insects, 
whilst they guard their hands and face as well as 
they are able. Those persons wlio arc obliged to 
sleep without these tents of gauze, &c., cannot pro- 
mise themselves much rest. 

The bats, tho’ not so numerous, are more danger- 
ous, and are about the size of the largest we have in 
luirope. During the day they remain among the 
timber-work of the bouses, and the leaves that cover 
them. In the night, when they come out for food, if 
they find any person sleeping with their feet uncover- 
ed, they immediately fix upon them, and inflict a 
slight wound on the toe, moderating the pain by a 
gentle motion of the wings, which at once cools and 
renders the patient more disposed to sleep. People 
arc sometimes very considerably \veak(med by the loss 
of blood drawn in this inunner The toads generally 
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go away at day-brcak. A kind of lice, called ponx 
d'agoute, is another plague peculiar to this part ; this 
is a red insect imperceptible to the naked eye, and the 
remedy against their bite is to anoint with lemon juice. 
The chique, another insect, is still more tormenting ; it 
is very small, anti leaps like a flea, which it resembles 
in colour. It attaches itself to every part of the body, 
particularly to the great toe, and insinuating itself into 
the pores, makes a lodgment, deposits its young, and hi 
four or five days forms a kind of“ pouch of the size of a 
pea, which sometimes contains more than one gene- 
ration. The method of extirpation Is witli the point of 
a knife, or a pin, an operation frequently very painful. 

Bread made of European flour is easily procured 
at Cayenne, with rice, &c. ; but the bread of the 
negroes is made with the flour of the manioc, 
and is called cassava. Nothing can be more dry or 
tasteless ; but it is improved by moistening it. Fish 
is common and excellent. Fowls succeed very well, 
particularly ducks. Butchers* meat and milk are used 
ill si^ch small quantities, as scarcely to be* considered 
as articles of provision. 

The game consists of the wild duck, which is ex- 
cellent, the spatula equally good, the partridge, the 
snipe, and the wood-pijreon, all of which are inferior 
to those of Europe. To these may be added, the 
flamand, the aigretta, the grosbec, the taeoco, and 
tlie perroquet, which are in no estimation. The qua- 
drupeds are the agouti, the accouchi, the pac, the 
tatou, about the size of our hares and rabbits, the 
deer, whose flesh is generally very hard, but in this 
country cannot be kept, and must therefore be eaten 
quite fresh, or in a slate of putrefiiction. The mon- 
key and the lizard, larger than those of Europe arc 
by some persons considered as delicacies. 

Hunting here is not only an extremely painful, but 
a dangerous occupation, as it must be pursued in 
thick woods, whose passage is continually embarrass- 
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ed with creeping plants, and where the sportsman 
must be every moment liable to tread upon serpents, 
which are very copfimon, and extremely venomous in 
this burning climate. 

The alternate extremes of drought and humidity 
present obstacles which it is very difficult to surmount. 
The melon succeeds in some parts, and is of a fine fla- 
vour. Fruits are in great abundance, and require 
but little culture ; the most valuable of these is the 
banana, which, w’hether dressed or raw, boiled or 
baked, is always excellent ; and it figures on the table 
as bicad and ragout, as confectionary and fruit. The 
sweet orange, or the anana, emits a fragrant odour, 
but is of an acid taste ; the mango, transplanted 
from the Indies, is very wholesome, but has some 
smell of turpentine. Here is also the cocoa, the 
a])ricot, and the cherry, but they bear no resemblance 
to the same productions in Europe ; the cherry is 
only eaten as a preserve. 

Near the coast, the nights are nearly as long as the 
days. The sun rises almost always at six, and its 
variations do not exceed half an hour in the course 
of a year ; the dawn and the twilight do not occupy 
more than a quarter of an hour. 

Among the wild animals the tiger is very common, 
and there are few plantations in which he does not 
sometimes seize, and bear away the dogs, in the very 
enclosure of the cottages. The small species of 
monkeys called tamarin, range about in companies, 
making all kinds of grimaces, and seeming to delight 
in springing from branch to branch, sometimes sus- 
pending themselves by their tails, and swinging at 
their case, till they are seized with some other vagary; 
but the appearance of a man making any sudden 
motion will generally put them to flight. 

The birds generally appear the most agreeable to 
a stranger, particularly the colibri and the fly-bird. 
Nature has lavished upon them the most lively, 
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brilliant, and happily assorted colours ; their notes, 
however, are as disagreeable as the scream of a per- 
roquet. ^ 

The negroes in this country are extremely supersti^ 
tious. They are persuaded that some of their com- 
rades can when they please produce certain prodigies, 
more or less extraordinary, to gratify their love of 
pleasure, or to satisfy their desire of vengeance. They 
will not pass by a place, during the night, where any 
one has been buried within the space of a year. , No 
consideration would induce him to gather fruit iVom 
a tree on which the piayes had been placed ; this is 
a kind of charm, consisting of a packet filled with 
hair, feathers, old linen, a dead bird, (fee. and has 
some similarity with the fetiches of Africa. The 
general antipathy of the negro in Guiana to the 
white people is surprising. The first question when 
they meet these or any of their own people is, what 
news ? But it is in vain you put the question to 
them ; they will not communicate any thing they 
know, or they will return a fallacious answer. 

The supreme felicity of the negro here is to do no- 
thing ; ambition or emulation is to them entirely un- 
known, and their wants lie within a very small corn- 
pass. The men wear nothing but a kind of girdle, 
called calimbey made either of linen or stuff, about 
three fingers in breadth, which as worn from a princi- 
ple of modesty is very imperfectly fulfilled. The linen 
or stuff worn round the waists of the woman is called 
camissa, and is about the size of a moderate napkin, 
which falls down to their knees ; from the waist up- 
wards they are entirely naked. {See Plate.) Their 
huts arc constructed of a few^ pieces of timber and 
the leaves of trees. They use their arrows with 
great skill and address, and readily procure their food 
by hunting and fishing. By the labour of fourteen 
days, employed in planting the manioc or banana, 
they can produce a sufficiency for the whole year. 
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The indulgence of the passions here is not more 
costly. Women and dancing are their only objects, 
and it is not with ^ money that they purchase the fa- 
vours of their mistresses. The dance is furnished at 
the same easy rate ; the moon or the stars furnish 
the illuminations ; a fountain or the neighbouring 
stream provides the refreshments, and the orchestra 
is composed of one or two tambourins, which they 
all strike in their turns. There cannot be a more 
violent exercise than that of their minstrels, in whose 
art it is a point of honour to excel. They strike the 
tambourins with such force and activity, that they are 
frequently bathed in sweat, or seized with convulsions. 
The rank odour exhaled from their bodies on these 
occasions is too powerful for a stranger to remain 
long present. The productions of Guiana are gene- 
rally of the first (juality, and some of them are not 
found in other parts. The cotton is in high estima- 
tion, and the coffee is classed next to that of Mocha. 
The rocou, which is so advantageously employed in 
colours, flourishes here; and the clove is cultivated 
with the greatest success. Thecinnamon, the pepper- 
trees, and the vanilla, are by no means rare. 

When speaking of the birds, it should have been 
observed, that the banks of the rivers being lined 
with lofty trees, are generally embellished with the 
flame-coloured plumage of the flamingoes, which 
contrasted with the verdure, heightened by the effects 
of the light produced by the oblique rays of the sun, 
forms a most delightful picture. Sometimes the 
canoe of a negro fisherman appears, but with 
strangers their discourse is always extremely la- 
conic. 

The crocodile and the shark are very common in 
these rivers, atid some of the former are of a mon- 
strous size. The negroes here use a kind of oar 
called a pagaye, resembling in form a wooden 
shovel ; this they manage in regular measure with 
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great address, and almost always accompany it with 
singing. 


CHAP. XVIL 

The City of Buenos Ayres — Castle — Cathedral — 
Houses — Gardens — Religious Pomp — Liberality 
of thinking — Manners — Ladies — Dress — Clean- 
liness — Cookery — Bay of Barragan — Monte 
Video — Gauderois or Vagabonds — Mode of ‘tra- 
velling — Maldonado — Colonia — Santa Fc — Cor- 
rientes — A ssumption — G itayra — Missions in 
Paraguay, cj-c. 

The temporary possession of Buenos Ayres by the 
British, and the friendly connexion which has been 
maintained since the peace in consequence of an un- 
interrupted commerce between this country and that 
part of South America, have certainly put us in pos- 
session of better information than could have possibly 
been obtained whilst that country remained under 
the dominion of Old Spain. 

The city of Buenos Ayres since its first foundation 
has greatly increased in opulence and population. It 
is regularly built, its streets are broad, un paved in 
the middle, but with foot-paihs on each side. The 
houses are about 6000 in number, and generally 
large. Most of the buildings, both public and pri- 
vate, had formerly mud walls; but a lay-brother of 
the Jesuits, employed to erect the church of his col- 
lege about seventy years ago, made bricks and used 
lime, and instructed the inhabitants in those useful 
arts, since which time the city has assumed a very 
different appearance. 

The architecture of the cathedral, and of most of 
the churches, is likewise ascribed to the lay-brothers 
of that community. The cathedral is spacious and 
elegant. It has a cupola of excellent workman- 
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ship, and a portico, the design and execution of 
which are much extolled. The interior is profusely, 
perhaps tawdrily, decorated with carved and gilt- 
work. In the do^me are paintings in compartments, 
representing the acts of the apostles. The churches 
of St. Francis, and that of the convent of Mercy, 
are next in estimation, and have cupolas and 
steeples nearly in the snme style as the cathedral. 
In the church of the Franciscans, there is a picture 
of ^the Last Supper, painted by an Indian neo- 
phyte, of one of the Uruguay missions, which is 
considered as a very capital performance for a na- 
tive artist : the frame of it is composed entirely of 
feathers of a bright gold colour, so artfully con- 
trived as to appear to the nice^ observer to be the 
most correct carving and gilding ; nor can the dif- 
ference be discovered till it is touched by the hand : 
this picture was a present to the Franciscans from 
the Jesuits, not many years before their expulsion. 
The church of St. John, which is on the skirts of 
the town is appropriated to the Christian Indians. 
The town hall, which stands on one side of the 
great square, or parade, is a large and handsome 
building, likewise erected on a plan of the Jesuits. 
There are several convents and nunneries ; and all 
these edifices are built of a beautifully white stone, 
which is found in a small plain not far from the 
town. The whiteness of the public buildings is 
much improved by the frequency of the pampero, 
which is considered as an excellent bleacher. The 
principal streets are the Caile del Santa Trinidada, 
and the Caile del San Benito. The former, which 
faces the great door of the cathedral, runs almost 
the whole length of the town, and is occupied by 
the better sort of inhabitants. Many of the opulent 
inhabitants have villas in the country, and almost 
every house has a garden, both beforj and behind ; 
and many have balconies with lattice- work, for the 
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reception of’ odoriferous shrubs and /lowers. The 
interior of the houses is, in general, howevei*, very 
dirty, from the indolence of the inhabitants. In 
summer, the rooms are covered ''with line Indian 
matting, and in winter with European carpets. 
Every trarden is refreshed by water let in from the 
river Plata, by a kind of sluice made of osiers, 
woven very strong and thick. The water thus ad- 
mitted is sent by smaller channels round the beds, 
and a quantity of it is, generally, retained in a large 
basin or reservoir, of which there is one in every 
extensive garden. The water, when thus retained, is 
very clear and sparkling, but by its great coldness, 
it is apt, when drunk, to bring on dysenteries and 
other dangerous diseases. Part of the town, which 
is principally inhabited by mestices and negroes, has 
a very miserable and filthy appearance, and strongly 
contrasts with the opulence and taste displayed in 
the other. 

The inhabitants were usually estimated at about 
thirty thousand, but the calculation of Sir Home 
Popham carries them to the number of seventy thou- 
sand. One fourth of the population are whites ; 
the others are negroes, Indians, and people of mixed 
breed. 

The castle or fort is very insignificant, in point 
of military importance : it contains a house for the 
military governor, and a royal chapel. At the time 
of the capture, there were about forty cannon, of 
various calibres, mounted ; and two thousand stand 
of arms were found in it. The usual garrison was 
seven hundred men, and about three thousand of the 
militia of the country were supposed to be always in 
readiness, to co-operate with the regulars. 

Buenos Ayres is well supplied with provisions, 
particularly with fish, in great abundance, and variety, 
from the river. There is no place in Europe or 
America, where butchers’ meat is more plentiful, 
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better in quality, or cheaper in price: it is fre- 
quently distribured gratis to the poor, as it is the 
usual custom to buy the hide alone, the carcase 
being in some measure a gratuitous addition ; and 
the meat is always fat and very palatable. Poultry, 
considering the price of other provisions, is very dear; 
a couple of fowls generally sell for as much as a 
whole ox. The river- water is rather muddy, but 
soon becomes clear and drinkable by being kept in 
large earthen vessels made for the purpose, or in the 
garden reservoirs, as before-mentioned. 

The following exhibition of religious pomp at 
Buenos Ayres is related by Mr. S. Wilcocke, as a 
principal lure by which not only Indians are at- 
tracted within the pale of the church but which 
also cements the attachment of the Spanish inha- 
bitants to the Catholic religion. The celebration of 
the festival of Corpus Christi at that city is thus 
detailed : “ The morning was ushered in by the 
ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, and other de- 
monstrations of joy. At ten o clock, on a signal given 
from the governor’s house, the community prepared 
to join in the general cavalcade, and assembled in 
the great square. The religious orders appeared in 
their respective dresses, as noviciates, lay-brothers, 
and fathers, with music, choristers, banners, pictures, 
and precious relics. In fact, assembled nations 
crowded round, and it seemed as if people from all 
parts of the earth were collected together, presenting 
every different shade of complexion, from the white 
and ruddy inhabitant of northern Europe to the 
sable-hued native of Guinea. The outside of the 
houses round the square were hung with festoons 
of flowers, and live birds, tied with strings to pre- 
vent their escape, but long enough to admit of 
their fluttering sufficiently to expand their beauti- 
ful plumage. Upon a volley fired by a party of 
soldiers, and whilst the whole garrison were as- 
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sembled in tlie square, the processinn commenced, 
Tlie military, fully accoutred, first file d olT, tw^o nnd 
two, halting at intervals to discharge their pieces, the 
church bells ringing, and the ships in the harbour 
saluting. Next came the religious of the order of 
St. Francis ; then a second division of the military, 
and the choristers of the cathedral ; to these suc- 
ceeded the monastic orders of St. Jago and St. Do- 
minic, borne upon a richly decorated and lofty altar ; 
then appeared the elements of the eucharist, sur- 
rounded by all the people of the first rank and qua- 
lity in the city, richly dressed ; some bearing lighted 
tapers highly perfumed, others incense, many ban- 
ners, and not a few relics ; the whole group flanked 
by soldiers on horseback, in their newest and best 
attire, firing alternately to the right and left ; and 
wherever a cross appeared, which was almost at 
the end of every street, the whole cavalcade halted to 
chant the service of the day. After the eucharist 
came another division of soldiers, and after them, all 
the other religious of the town. The procession 
passed through the middle of the streets, the sides 
of which were thronged by the mixed multitude, the 
whole observing a profound silence, except when 
they joined in the general responses of the service. 
The decorations of the houses, were magnificent 
beyond conception. Every habitation was hung 
with tapestry, or coloured cottons of various dyes, 
ornamented with feathers, festoons of flowers, and 
numerous and costly ornaments and utensils of gold, 
silver, and jewels ; all the riches of the owners being 
displayed on this occasion. Across the streets, tri- 
umphal arches stretched at intervals, composed of 
boughs of trees, artfully interwoven, loaded with 
fruit, and enlivened by a great variety of living birds, 
suspended in cages, or tied with strings. Tables, with 
every species of eatables, were set out at intervals, 
and close to the bouses numbers of living animals 
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were placed, su( h as young lions, tigers, wolves, dogs 
and monkeys, carefully secured, so as to prevent them 
from hurting the passengers. Baskets, containing 
every variety of seed and grain intended to be 
sown, were suspended from the windows, and upon 
these the benedictions of the saints were invoked. 
The ground was strewed with herbs and flowers, in 
many places so regularly disposed as to resemble 
the most delicate carpets. When the procession 
reached the cathedral, the air was rent by the 
multitude of voices, and the edifice was entered 
under a heavy discharge of artillery, from the forts 
and from the ships in the harbour, and of musketry 
from the soldiers in the streets. Here high mass 
was celebrated and the sacrament administered wdlh 
the utmost solemnity and pomp ; and the cavalcade 
afterwards returned in the same order. The prin- 
cipal inhabitants and Indian caciques were invited 
to the governor’s, where a plentiful banquet was pre- 
pared for them ; and the provisions exhibited in the 
streets were distributed by the priests among the-in- 
habitants, who entertained all strangers that ‘chose 
to partake of them. At night there was a general 
rejoicing, willi fire-works, dancing, bull-feasls, and 
niartail exercises.” 

Before quitting the subject of religion, it is right 
to remark, that the proverbial bigotry of the Spa- 
niards seems, of late, to be much relaxed at Buenos 
Ayres, and its vicinity. More liberal sentiments 
begin to prevail, and, whether arising, as some have 
supposed, from a tincture of the French philosophy 
imparted to them by their alliance with revolutionary 
France, from the leaven of the former popular com- 
motions that prevailed in these provinces, or from 
the natural progression of the human mind towards 
its emancipation from prejudice and error, both 
more freedom of discussion, and move toleration in 
religious matters, are to be found now, than formerly. 
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The treatment experienced at Mo ite Video by the 
protestant missionaries to the Souili Sea, who were 
captured in the ship DufF, and cairied into Rio de 
la Plata, in 1799, strongly exernplilies this observa- 
tion. They were repeatedly pressi d to stay in tlie 
country, and they were promised that their religious 
principles should be connived at, and neither their 
private worship impeded, nor their compliance with 
any of the outward forms of the Roman religion be 
required. Their mechanical professions appt/ar to 
have been, in this case, the inducements for the 
application. But it is a remarkable instance of 
toleration, that they were not only sullcred, under 
tlie denomination of padres Lutherauos, to perform 
their own religious exercises, but even to administer 
the rites of baptism, according to the protestant faith, 
to two of their children born in the country, in the 
presence of a numerous company. 

One of these missionaries gives the following 
quaint, but expressive, form of baptism used on the 
occasion : 1 baptized my son, naming him Ebenezer 

Gershom, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost — in the presence of Euro- 
peans, Africans, and Americans, of different senti- 
ments and professions, Roman catholics, protestants, 
and infidels, selected from different nations of the 
globe, from France, Spain, England, Africa, North 
and South America.’' 

Of the general manners of the Spaniards, very fa- 
vourable traits occur in the narrative of those mis- 
sionaries. In particular, on the occasion alluded to, 
curiosity to be present atoneof the sacramental rituals 
of an heretic communion, had allured several of the 
principal inhabitants of Monte Video of both sexes, 
accompanied by numerous domestics, to the habita- 
tion of the missionaries ; but, uninvited and unex- 
pected, they knew that adequate provision for their 
entertainment could not be made by “ prisoners in a 
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Strange land,” and the English were not a little sur- 
prised to see hampers unloaded and brought into the 
house, containing prqvisions from town, all ready 
dressed, and in abundant variety ; meat of all kinds, 
turkey, ducks, pigeons, chickens, wild fowl, tongues, 
])astry, sweetmeats, soups, bread, wine of all sorts, 
coffee, with lable and coffee services, and servants 
to wait upon the company. The consideration and 
liberality of the Spaniards appear to have been uni- 
formly exerted towards these English prisoners, whose 
female companions were treated with the utmost re- 
spect and attention by the Spanish ladies. A less 
favourable specimen of the British fair had, a short 
time before, been seen in the country, where the female 
convicts, from the Lady Shore transport, which had 
been carried into Monte Video by mutineers, had been 
landed. Their dissolute manners, and degraded habits, 
soon withdrew from them the humane attention with 
which they had at first been treated, and most of them 
were sent into the interior of the country, where they will 
add to the inextricable mixture of races that prevails. 

The Spaniards of America, it has been said, carry 
the pride and indolence of their mother-country 
to a great and intolerable excess. The siesta, or 
afternoon's repose of two hours, is a custom so uni- 
versal, that even the workmen will seldom forego it, 
by which a considerable proportion of productive la- 
bour is lost to the community. To sleep, talk, smoke 
segars, and ride on horseback, are the occupations of 
the day ; ^d from the abundance and cheapness of 
horses and mules, no Spaniard, whether a chapetone 
or a creole, is seen on foot. Few families of any 
note, in Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, have less 
than six or eight domestic negro-slaves, and many 
keep from forty to fifty, to perform the various offices 
of menial servitude, or to serve the purposes of os- 
tentation on occasions of festivity. 

The women of the superior classes pass their lives 
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in a similar or greater state of inutility than those of 
civilized Europe. The mornings are employed in the 
offices of religion, in sitting ii\ their entrance-halls, 
playing the guitar, or receiving and paying visits ; 
the middle of the day is devoted to sleep ; and the 
evening to dress, music, conversation, or occasionally 
dancing, cards not being in fashion. Their female 
slaves attend to every domestic concern, in which it 
would be considered as degrading for their mistresses 
to intermeddle. Though they appear veiled in pub- 
lic, or at least wear large black hoods which serve 
the same purpose, they live at home in perfect free- 
dom, and the characteristic jealousy of the Spaniards 
seems to have abandoned them in the new world. 
This passion seldom disturbs the tranquillity of either 
sex ; amorous intrigues are as frequent as the super- 
stitious rituals of the church ; illegitimate children 
are publicly acknowledged, and, provided no taint 
of colour disqualifies them, are entitled to the right 
of inheritance, and enjoy equal respect with the other 
creoles- 

The dress of the men is mostly an imitation of the 
French style before the revolution ; the old Spanish 
garb being laid aside, except on occasions of cere- 
mony, when the doublet, hose, and cloak, of party- 
coloured silk, with their usual appendages of fringe, 
lace, or ribbons, a feathered hat and a long sword, 
distinguishes the hidalgos and cavalleros from the 
community. The cloak, however, is very generally 
worn abroad, and small cutlasses, or long knives, sup- 
ply the place of the ancient toledo. The dress of the 
students at the university of Cordova is thus de- 
scribed : a doublet, hose, and cloak, of black cotton^ 
a Genoese velvet hat, and shoes and stockings of 
silk, the former fastened with bunches of ribbon. 

The ladies of Buenos Ayres are reckoned the most 
agreeable and handsome of all South xArnerica. An 
E’jglisb traveller has not, however, considered them 
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tis equalling his countrywomen in beauty; yet the 
playful voluptuousness of their ma’nners, conversa- 
tion, and dress, contrasted with the gravity and taci- 
turnity of the men, are described as calculated to 
please, and designed to ensnare. Their usual dress is 
of light silk and fine cotton, with a profusion of lace, 
which rather displays than conceals the contour of the 
bosom. No head-dress or cap confines or encumbers 
their long and flowing black hair. A petticoat, that 
descends scarcely below the knee, is lengthened by 
folds of deep lace, which seldom hide from view even 
the gold fringe of their tasselled garters. At their 
assemblies, the brilliancy of their appearance excites 
admiration. A petticoat of various coloured taflPeta, 
ornamented with gold lace, or fringe richly tasselled, 
though carried down to the feet, is worn with suffi- 
cient art to conceal, and with sufficient address at 
intervals to display, the shape of the leg, which is 
encircled by a silk stocking, with a fanciful and 
luxuriant display of gold embroidery. Slippers of 
embroidered silk, or gold brocade, with diamond 
buckles or clasps, but unpleasantly high-heeled, and 
sometimes with heels of solid silver, adorn the feet. 
A kind of jacket of rich velvet is fitted tight to the 
shape, and laced or buttoned in front, with long 
points hanging down quite round the petticoat, and 
trimmed at the ends with pearl tassels. A cloak of 
gauze, or very fine cotton, hanging down to the 
ground, and occasionally fastened to the side by a 
clasp of jewels, is thrown over the shoulders, which 
would be otherwise wholly uncovered ; as would also 
be the beauties of the bosom, but for the innumerable 
trinkets, jewels, necklaces, and crosses, with which 
its luxuriance is hidden ; the principal of these is a 
large oval or round gold plate in the middle, con- 
nected with a broad ribbon that passes over the shoul- 
ders, and under the arms, and, returning, forms a 
sash round the waist. A head-dress, consisting either 
AMERICA. ♦ 2 k 
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of a handkerchief of gold gauze, with braids of dia- 
monds, or of chains of gold, twisted in and out of 
their shining black hair, completes. the attire of cere- 
mony of a lady of rank. 

The national dance of the fandango is as great a 
favourite here as in Spain, and the calenda, still more 
indecent, which has been introduced by the negroes 
from the coast of Guinea, has no less become the 
pastime of the Spanish inhabitants At their assem.- 
blies, the etiquette of rank seems to be nearly abo- 
lished ; all, provided they are not contaminated by 
negro or Indian blood, are admitted, and a good 
dancer of the fandango carries his recommendation to 
the first company in his heels. At their grand re- 
pasts, which are taken in the evening, and are pro- 
fuse in the extreme, it is considered as genteel for 
every one to eat as much as possible, and the guests 
may likewise take away with them as much as they 
please, without derogating in the least from the rules 
of good breeding. In public companies the sexes in- 
termingle, but in private the men are not allowed to 
sit among the women, unless they are invited, and 
such a favour is considered as a great familiarity. 
From this restraint, however, ecclesiastics of all de- 
scriptions are free. A priest, young or old, may 
enter a house at what time he pleases, go into what- 
ever apartment he secs fit, and stay as long as he 
thinks proper. They pass and repass perfectly at 
their ease. They form a considerable proportion of 
all public assemblies, mix promiscuously in all so- 
cieties, and appear to be the confidants of all. 

When on horseback, the Spaniards wear the Indian 
poncho or cloak, which in shape is something similar 
to the smock-frock of our farmers and carters. It is 
much more convenient than the common cloak : 
it secures the wearer from the rain, is not ruffled by 
the wind, and not only serves him for a coverlid at 
night, but also for a carpet when he rests in the fields. 
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It is often adorned with costly embroidery, and those 
used by men of rank, sometimes cost from two to 
three hundred piastres. 

Their equipages are imported from Europe, and do 
not partake of the clumsiness of the harness which 
is made in the country, and which either consists of 
thongs of leather or hempen ropes, that would be 
considered as disgraceful to an English farmer’s team. 
The saddles and stirrups are both curious and clunjsy, 
and the bridles painful to the beast. In accoutring a 
horse, three or four pieces of sheepskin are first put 
on its back, then a horse-cloth doubled, next two 
large pieces of leather curiously cut round the bor- 
ders, then the saddle is fastened on with a girth, and 
a large furry skin covers the whole. The stijrrups are 
of various kinds, some being only pieces of wood in 
a triangular form, others are clumsy logs wuth a hole 
cut for the admission of the toes, and curiously 
carved. Some bridles have a little notched wheel, 
which, when pulled, rattles and cuts the horse’s 
tongue, and others have a piece of iron which lies flat 
upon the tongue, both of which have a powerful 
c&ct, but render the horses hard-mouthed, and com- 
pel the constant use of a tight rein. 

Within doors the Spaniards are described as filthy 
in the extreme. Ablution of any kind is never, or 
very negligently, performed. The rooms of the 
wealthy are swept with a broom made of a kind of 
stiff’ grass that grows in the swamps; but the domes- 
tics follow the indolent example set them by their 
superiors; and none of them will do the least work 
beyond what is their allotted portion. Fleas and va- 
riovis kinds of vermin are abundant plagues in every 
house, and the ravages of the ants are only equalled 
by those of the rats and mice. They do not use 
feather-beds, but lie on mattresses ; the lower ones 
are made of pimento-leaves, stitched in fine cotton ; 
the upper ones of fine wool, or the down of geese, 
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laid between pimento-leaves, and t >vered with silk 
or velvet. The sheets are generally ot* very fine cotton, 
neatly trimmed with lace; the blankets are of the 
finest Spanish wool, very thin ; the coverlid of silk or 
velvet, fringed with gold or silver; the curtains are 
made of East India gauze, elegantly painted ; these 
curtains are kept close drawn, and fastened down with 
small hooks to the lowest mattress, in order to pre- 
vent the intrusion of the flies: the bedsteads are high, 
and generally placed in a recess or alcove. 

Of their cookery, Englishmen give but an indifferent 
account, and have considered the bountiful provision 
of nature as spoiled by the perverted taste of man. 
Both meat and fish are disguised, and their flavour 
undiscernible, by the accumulation of spice, eggs, 
oil, onions, and garlic, with which they are dished 
up. Instead of butter, they make use of beef-suet, 
melted down and refined, better than tallow, but not 
quite so good as the dripping of our kitchens. They 
kill a sow for the sake of her unfarrowed pigs, and a 
cow for her calf, considering both as delicate morsels. 

Having described the inuiincrs and customs of the 
capital of Buenos Ayres, we shall proceed in noticing 
the remarks made by travellers on the principal and 
most interesting places belonging to that province and 
other parts, proceeding to Chili, Potosi, &c. 

The bay of Barragon is about twelve leagues to the 
south-east of Buenos Ayres, and is very open and ex- 
posed. Ships, after discharging their cargoes in 
lighters in the roadstead of Buenos Ayres, go to the 
bay of Barragon to wait for their outward cargoes. 
The land about it is all low, nor can ships of any 
burden come within two or three leagues of the shore. 
The only shelter they have, if it may be so called, is 
formed by some banks under water, which break the 
force of the waves, but at the same time are very in- 
convenient both for going in and coming out ; and 
there is but little security, when a storm comes on, 
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against a ship’s parting from her ground-tackle, and 
being driven on them. The river that runs into the 
bay, can receive , vessels drawing twelve feet water, 
but none larger. There is a small village here, but 
no assistance can be got from the shore for refitting 
of vessels. 

Montevideo is the best, and indeed the only good 
port in this river. The Spaniards are sensible of 
.the importance of this place, and have taken great 
pains to fortify it; having made it much stronger 
than Buenos Ayres. The entrance of the port is 
not very broad. The harbour derives its name 
from a high mountain on its western point, which 
may be seen at the distance of twelve or even 
sixteen leagues. It is dangerous to sail loo near 
to the western point, as there are many rocks under 
water. On the east side the entrance^ is deeper and 
safer. Beyond the w^estern point there is a square 
battery built close to the water’s edge. The bay 
is almost circular, and within it, on the east side, 
there is a small island abounding with rabbits. 
The surrounding land is very high, and protects 
the bay from all winds. The water is always as 
smooth as a mill-pond, and there is sufficient 
depth for ships of the first rate. The bottom is soft 
clay. 

The town of Monte Video occupies the whole of 
a peninsular promontory, that forms the eastern 
point of the harbour. The fortifications are to the 
north ; they are regular works, built of stone, en- 
closing the whole of the peninsula, and have a pretty 
strong fort, with four bastions, and mounted with brass 
cannon, in the centre; the barracks are bomb- 
proof. The garrison is generally about four or five 
hundred men. The other side of the bay is without 
any fortification, nor has the high mountain even so 
much as a watch-tower. The town makes a hand- 
some appearance from the harbour, as it is built 
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upon an ascent, and the houses appear interspersed 
with gardens and trees. The houses are of stone 
and brick, only one story high, except a few. The 
roofs are flat, and the floors of brick, though some 
have only earth. The governor’s residence, which 
has been compared to a range of livery-stables in 
England, is of such construction. Few houses have 
glass windows. There are some, however, that be- 
long to people of distinction, which are two and 
three stories high, and have balconies in front. 
None have any chimneys; fire is generally kindled 
in the yard, or a separate kitchen, and in wet or 
cold weather it is brought into the rooms in fire- 
pans. The streets run straight, and cross each other 
at right angles, but with one or two exceptions, are 
very incommodious, being composed of large loose 
stones and sand. As the inhabitants, in general, 
ride on horseback, they pay little attention to the 
improvement of their roads. Strange as it may 
appear, it is related as a fact, that to fill up a hole 
in the road, one of a team has been killed, to 
make the passage of the wheels easier for the rest. 
Rats are very abundant in the town, and are a great 
nuisance. Near the top of the town is the market- 
place, about three hundred yards square, which is 
well supplied with fruit: On the west a large 
church, which has been several years in hand, is 
building in a tolerable style, but has nothing very 
remarkable. 

Provisions are here very plentiful, and cheap. 
This abundance of the necessaries of life encourages, 
in the common people, a propensity to idleness, 
which has given rise to an order of strollers, who are 
called Gauderois. Their mode of life resembles that 
of the gypsies, except that they are not addicted to 
thieving. These vagabonds are natives of Monte 
Video, or the circumjacent places : they are very 
badly clothed, their whole dress consisting only of a 
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coarse shirt, and a worse upper garment. These 
Articles of dress, together with horse-furniture, serve 
them for beddin^g, and a saddle for a pillow. They 
stroll about with a kind of small guitars, to the 
sound of which they sing ballads of their own com- 
position, or such as they have learned from others. 
Love is, in general, the subject of these songs. Thus 
they wander about the country, and endeavour to 
divert the peasants, who, in return, shew their gra- 
titude by furnishing them with victuals during their 
stay with them, and even giving them other horses 
when they lose their own. This liberality and gene- 
rosity will appear the less surprising, when the very 
little value is considered, that horses are of in this 
country. Great herds of them run about wild in the 
plains, and seem to belong to whoever will take the 
trouble of catching them. The Gauderois generally 
march about in parties consisting of four, anfi some- 
times even of more. With respect to the means of 
procuring food, they give themselves so little con- 
cern, that, when setting out on an excursion, they 
provide themselves only with a rope, a few balls, 
which are fastened to the ends of the ropes, and a 
knife. When attacked by hunger, they contrive to 
get one of the young co>^s or bulls, which run about 
wild, entangled in their^ snares. They throw the 
captured animal down, tie its legs together, and then 
cut, even before it is dead, the flesh, together witli 
the skin, from the bone, make a few incisions in it, 
and thus prepared, put it to the fire: when half 
roasted, it is devoured without any addition or condi- 
ment, except a little salt, when they happen to carry 
any with them, — Some of them kill a cow merely for 
the purpose of obtaining the flesh between the ribs 
and the skin. Others eat nothing except the 
tongue, which they roast in the red-hot embers. 
The remainder of the carcase is all left in the field, 
and becomes the prey of carnivorous birds and 
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wild beasts. Others ag;uiii are still more easily 
satisfied, taking nothing but the marrow-bone, 
from which they cut off all the flesh, and then 
hold it over the fire till the marrow becomes 
soft and fluid. Sometimes they practise the 
following singular mode of cookery ; having killed 
a cow, they take out the entrails, and, collect- 
ing all the tallow and lumps of fat, put them 
into the hollow carcase. They then kindle some 
dried cow-dnng, and apply it to the tallow, that 
it may take fire, and penetrate into the flesh and 
bones. For this purpose, they close up the car- 
case as w’ell as possible, so that the smoke comes 
out of the mouth, and another aperture made iu 
the lower part of the belly. In this manner the 
cow often continues roasting a whole night, or a 
considerable part of the day. When it is done 
enough^ the company place themselves ar(>und, 
and each cuts for himself the piece he likes best, 
and devours it without bread or salt. What re- 
mains is left in the field, except any of them hap- 
pen to carry a portion of this favourite food to 
some particular friend. 

There are two ways of travelling from Monte 
Video to Buenos Ayres; one of them by land as 
far as E! Real de San Carlos. In the dry season 
of the year this is the shortest; but in the 
rainy season, the smallest rivulets swell to such 
a height, that no one can cross them without 
danger, sometimes not at all. At San Carlos, 
boats are always in readiness to transport pas- 
sengers across the Rio de la Plata, which is 
here ten leagues broad, and to carry back the 
orders of the governor, and all kinds of provi- 
sions, to San Carlos. The most usual manner of 
travelling from Monte Video to Buenos Ayres, 
is by water. If the weather be favourable, a boat 
may perform this passage in twenty-four hours. 
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though the distance is forty leagues: but when the 
wilid is contrary, it may happen, that fourteen days 
will scarcely be sufficient. 

Maldonado is an open harbour, near the north 
entrance of the Plata. It is sheltered from the south- 
east winds by a small island, which bears the same 
name. The Spaniards have a fort here, garrisoned by 
a detachment from Monte Video, Great hopes were 
at first entertained, that its port would have an- 
swered for large vessels, but it has been found to 
be very unsafe. The mouth of the river St. Lucia, 
higher up the river, is stated to be capable of being 
rendered a capacious and secure harbour, and 
that the removal of a sandbank at its entrance, 
which at present obstructs the channel, could, in the 
opinion of experienced men, be removed with little 
labour or expense. 

Colonia, or, as it is more generally called, St. 
Sacrament, which is situated opposite to Buenos 
Ayres, has a tolerable port, receiving some shelter 
from the islands of St. Gabriel. Yet^ it is otherwise 
open and exposed, and has some rocks and shoals, 
that render it necessary to have a good pilot, to steer 
into it \yith safety. 

Santa Fe is about 240 miles north-west of Buenos 
Ayres, and the next establishment in the province, in 
point of rank, to the capital. It stands at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Salado and Paraguay, in 31^ 
40' S. latitude, and 39*^ 40' W. longitude. It is of a 
middling size, and is built of brick. It languished 
much from the frequent incursions of the wild 
Indians, but has, for the last sixty years, been free 
from them. It is subject to occasional great incon- 
venience from the inundations of the rivers. It was 
founded in 1573 by Juan de Garey, a private Bis- 
cayan adventurer. 

Corrientes is about 240 miles higher up, and at 
the confluence of the Parana and the Paraguay. It is 
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small and inconsiderable, and in no wise answering;: 
the dignity of its situation, at the junction' of 
these two magnificent streams. Santa Lucia and 
Chanas, the former situated at the point where the 
river Corrientes joins the Paraguay, are towns of 
still less importance. 

Of the province of Paraguay, the chief place is 
Assumption. It stands on the river Paraguay, a little 
above the junction of the Pilcomayo. It is inha- 
bited by about 500 families of Spaniards, and seve- 
ral thousands of Indians and mestices. The adjacent 
territory is very rich and fertile, producing a great 
abundance and variety of fruits, both those which are 
natural to the country, and such as have been 
transplanted from Spain. The air is temperate, and 
the climate genial ; the trees are clothed in perennial 
verdure, and the rich pastures in the neighbourhood 
feed numerous herds of cattle. The Spanish inhabit- 
ants pride themselves upon their descent from some 
of the best families of Spain. Contiguous to the town 
there is a single mountain of extraordinary height. 
Yaguaron is a large town, inhabited solely by Indians, 
about twenty miles below Assumption. 

Guayra, Ciudad Real, and Villa Rica, were 
establishments in Paraguay, which flourished and 
decayed in succession. The trade in the herb of 
Paraguay was a source of considerable benefit to 
Villa Rica, but this has now been chiefly transferred 
to Cunuguati, a town built about the beginning of 
the last century, at the foot of the mountains of 
Maracayu, where the greatest quantities of the herb 
are grown. 

The missions established by the Jesuits, and for- 
merly called Reductions, are scattered all over 
the country of Paraguay, and the banks of the 
Parana and the Uruguay. There are about thirty- 
two regular towns established, which have, since the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, been converted into presi- 
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deticies, and are under the same mode of government 
as the rest of the Spanish colonies ; although the 
Franciscan and Dominican fathers, who are regularly 
sent thither from Buenos Ayres, have a considerable 
degree of influence, and have, in some measure, pre- 
vented the abandonment of them by the civilized In- 
dians, which was at first found rapidly to follow the 
departure of their former patriarchal governors. 
From thirty to forty thousand families of converted 
Indians are reckoned to be the number of the inhabi- 
tants. The towns arc pretty large, the streets straight, 
and the houses uniform. In the centre of each is 
a square, on one side of which a church is built, 
and on the other an arsenal. The houses are, in 
general, very mean and simple, built with mud 
walls and timber, but convenient and pleasant. 
Some are built of stone, and tiled, The churches are 
large and well built, and are rich in the pageantry of 
the Catholic religion. They carry on a consideralile 
trade in the herb of Paraguay, in wax and honey, 
and other articles which the fertile territory around 
them furnishes in abundance. 

Of the province of Tucuman, San Jago del Estero 
was formerly considered as the capital, but that title 
may now be more properly bestowed upon Cordova. 
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CHAP. XVIIl. 

The plains of Tucuman — The Pajnpas — Carriages 
— The Cordilleras — A Hot Spring — Dangerous 
Route — Sagacity o f the Mules — Bridges — Tam- 
bos — Optical Phenomenon — City of La Plata — 
Potosi-^ Patagonians — Route to Chili — Trade — 
A nraucania^ City of Santiago — Cumanches — Na- 
tural History— Wild Dogs— The Lama— The Paco 
— Puma, or American lAon — Mexican Hog — The 
C henna — Birds — Amphibious Creatures — Clm- 
racter of the South Americans — Probable Im- 
provement of the Continent — Sketch of the Shores 
of New Spain — Gulfs of Mexico and Panama — 
Navigable Canal. 

The plains of Tucuman and Grand Chaco, two 
of the provinces of Buenos Ayres, are highly interest- 
ing to the traveller; the latter are in general elevated 
and dry, though traversed by numerous rivers, and 
incommoded by marshes near the Paraguay. They 
are skirted by forests of a grandeur and antiquity that 
have few parallels. Theyigive birth to numerous 
streams on each side, and the Chaco abounds with 
the wild animals of the country, and is inhabited by 
scattered tribes of Indians, few of whom acknowledge 
either the temporal dominion of the Spaniards, or the 
spiritual yoke of the Church. The level country of 
the Tucuman is in a great measure appropriated to 
the Spanish settlers ; and these immense plains, that 
extend in almost uninterrupted continuity from the 
banks of the Plata to Chili, and the large rivers of 
Patagonia, exhibit a sea of waving grass for nearly 
nine hundred miles. Wild horses, in great numbers, 
wander over them from place to place, against the 
current of the winds. 

The country between Buenos Ayres and the river 
Saladello is a complete plain, though not without 
several lakes, bogs, and hollows ; but this country is 
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not inhabited by Indian or Spaniard, though lia- 
versed by both. It is the abode of numerous herds 
of wild cattle, horses, and deer ; besides ostriches, 
armadilloes, partridges, wild geese, ducks, and other 
game ; and towards Chili, guanacoes and vicunnas, 
are met with in considerable numbers. These plains, 
as well as the savages that rove through them, are 
called Pampas, by the Spaniards. Troops of them 
have often attacked straggling travelleis. The route 
across the level country is often pursued by the com- 
pass as there are neither landmarks nor traces to dis- 
cover the road for many hundreds of miles. They 
travel in covered carts or caravans, made almost as 
commodious as houses, with doors to shut, and win- 
dows on each side. Mattresses are laid out on the 
floor, upon which the passengers frequently sleep 
during the greatest part of the journey. They set 
out in the afternoon, two hours before sunset, and 
travel all night, and till an hour after sun-rise in the 
morning. The caravans are drawn by oxen, and 
are accompanied by baggage horses and mules. 
Those who are disposed to hunt, take horses and dogs 
with them. Want of water is a great evil in these 
journeys ; travellers are therefore obliged to carry a 
supply of that article with them. Wlien the westerly 
winds prevail on the Pampas, meeting with nothing 
to check their fury, they are at times both inconve- 
nient and dangerous ; and when it rains, it falls in 
such amazing quantities, that the caravans are not 
always a sufficient shelter. There have been regular 
stages several years past, all the way from Buenos 
Ayres to Peru. Tim carriages are called caretellas, 
or covered waggons; but the backs of mules are the 
principal conveyance for all kinds of merchandise, 
and for the treasure that is sent from the mines of 
Peru to the banks of the Plata. At Frailem Muerto, 
where the plains end, a forest begins, which continues 
on a gentle ascent, as .far as Cordova. After passing 
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the towTi of Tucuman, the whole ridpje of moiintaina 
abounds in the precious metals, and the mines in the 
vicinity afford wealth and employment to the inha- 
bitants. At Salta, a considerable place on the small 
river Arias, the route turns over the main ridge of the 
middle Cordillera, the summits of which are covered 
with snow, and hidden by the clouds. Here the 
caretillas are laid aside, and mules alone used to 
perform the rest of the journey, which is particularly 
dangerous during summer, when the numerous r„apid 
rivers and torrents that descend through the gulleys, 
often swell very suddenly, and carry away travellers, 
mules, baggage, and all. A few hours after leaving 
Salta, the intense heat of the valleys is exchanged 
for the piercing cold of the snowy mountains ; the 
w’oods, that clothe the inferior ridges, become stunted 
or scanty, or cease altogether. The mountains at 
Los Colorados, are very irregular and broken ; and 
about eight miles farther, is the highest part of this 
Cordillera, a favourite haunt of the lamas, guanacos, 
and vicunnas. 

At or near Mogos a considerable stratum of mag- 
netical iron-sand is full of particles of gold, which is 
imperfectly collected by washing. At Caize is a hot 
spring, impregnated with hepatic gas, brimstone, and 
a firable clay, replete with crystals of alum. Thus 
the road from Buenos Ayres to Potosi, consists of 
1617 geographical miles. 

Till within eighteen miles of Potosi, t!ie valleys 
produce small trees and bushes ; but further on, they 
are entirely destitute of wood : and on the precipices 
and declivities, nothing grows but patches of green 
spongy moss, which is eaten by the sheep, asses, 
mules, and lamas. From Potosi to Lima is 121.5 
miles; and from Buenos Ayres to Lima upwards of 
2800 geographical miles. 

When travellers pass over the lofty ridges, it is 
said they are afflicted with nausea and difficulty of 
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breathing, from the rarefaction of the air. The route 
from Buenos Ayres to Lima is dangerous ; but is 
nothing comparable to the less frequented paths 
across the Cordillera. In many places the road is so 
narrow that the mules have scarcely room to set their 
feet, and in others it is a continual series of preci- 
pices. The paths are full of holes two or three feet 
deep, in which the mules set their feet and draw their 
bellies, and the rider’s legs along the ground. In 
fact, these holes serve as steps, without which the 
precipices would in a great measure be impracticable ; 
but should the creature happen to set his foot be- 
tween two of these holes, or not place it right, the 
rider falls ; and if on the side of the precipice, his 
death is inevitable. Where there are none of these 
holes, or camelones, as the Spaniards call them, Indi- 
ans are obliged to go before with small spades, and 
dig little trenches across the path, almost an endless 
labour, as, in less than a night, the heavy rains de- 
stroy all these trenches. Where the precipices are 
several hundred yards deep, the instinct of the mules 
is admirable. On coming to the top of an eminence, 
they stop, and having placed their fore-feet close to- 
gether, they put their hind feet much in the same 
position, but a little forwards, as if going to lie down. 
In this attitude, having, as it were, taken a survey of 
the road, they slide down with amazing swiftness ; all 
the rider has to do, is to keep himself fast in the sad- 
dle, without checking his beast, for the least motion 
is sufficient to destroy the equilibrium of the mule, 
in which case both would perish. Even in this rapid 
motion, when the mules seem to have lost all govern- 
ment of themselves, they follow exactly the different 
windings of the paths, llow'ever, the longest practice 
in travelling these roads does not wholly divest them 
of some dread or horror, wdiich they always betray : 
when they first arrive on the brink of a steep declivity, 
they stop, without being checked by the rider, la 
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vain may he endeavour to spur them on ; they re- 
main immoveable, and will not stir from the spot till 
they liave put themselves in the position before de- 
scribed. Here they will not only view the road at- 
tentively, blit tremble and snort at the danger. The 
Indians in this case go before, and place themselves 
along the sides of the mountains, holding by the 
roots of trees, to animate the beasts by shouting, till 
they at once start down the declivity. After the 
mules have overcome the first emotions of fear,^ and 
are going to slide down the declivity, it is curious to 
observe with what exactness they stretch out their 
fore-legs, that by preserving a due equilibrium they 
may not fall on one side, yet at a proper distance 
make with their bodies, that gentle inclination neces- 
sary to follow the several windings of the path. 
Their address in stopping themselves at the end of 
their career, which is necessarily performed with no 
small degree of impetuosity, is not less admirable. 
Most of the torrents that are passed in travelling over 
the hills, are fordable ; though, when swelled by the 
rains, travellers are often detained several days. — 
Where rivers are very narrow with high banks, the 
bridges constructed of wood consist only of four long 
beams laid close together over the precipice, and form 
a path about a yard and a half broad. Any of the 
natives, on foot or horseback, will pass these bridges 
without any apprehension. Where a river is too 
wide to admit of a beam laid across, several bujucos, 
a kind of thin elastic cane, are twisted together, so 
as to form a large cable of the length required. Six 
of these are stretched from one side of the river to 
the other, two of which are considerably higher than 
the other four. On the lower, four sticks are laid in 
a transverse direction, and over these, branches of trees ; 
the two uppermost are fastened to the others in the 
form of rails ; as otherwise, from the continual swing- 
ing or oscillation, passengers would be exposed to no 
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small danger. These bujuco bridges are only for 
men; the mules swim over the rivers ; their burdens 
being taken off, they are driven in the water consi- 
derably above the bridge, in order to allow for their 
being carried a good distance down by the velocity of 
the stream. In the mean time the Indians carry 
over the loading on their shoulders. 

Some rivers, instead of a bujuco bridge, are passed 
by what is called a tarabita. This machine carries 
oven both passengers and cattle ; it is only a single 
rope made of biijuca, or of thongs made of an ox- 
hide twisted together, about six or eight inches in 
thickness. This rope is extended across the river, 
and fastened on each bank to strong posts. On one 
side is a kind of wheel, or winch, to straiten or 
slacken the tarabita to the degree required. From 
the tarabita hangs a kind of leathern hammock, 
capable of holding a man, and suspended by a clue 
at each end. A rope is fastened to each end of the 
hammock, and extended to both sides of the river, 
for drawing the hammock to the side intended. A 
push, at its first setting off, sends it quickly to the 
to the other side. Two tarabitas, one on each side 
of the river, are necessary for carrying over the mules, 
and the ropes are much thicker and slacker. The 
creature is suspended and secured by girths round 
the belly, neck, and legs. The mules, accustomed 
to be carried over in this way, never make the least 
motion; though it is with great difficulty they are 
at first brought to suffer the girths to be put round 
them. 

Amidst all these dangers and inconveniences, the 
security against robbery is complete. Single persons 
travel unarmed, with a great charge of gold and 
silver; and if a traveller should be overtaken by 
fatigue in a desert, he may lie down and sleep with- 
out the least apprehension of danger. Or if he take 
up his lodgings in a tambo, be may sleep with the 
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same security, though the doors are always open. 
These tainbos were originally public buildings, of the 
nature of the Turkish caravanseras, erected by tJie 
Incas, along the principal roads, for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers ; but the name is not unfrequently 
applied to the Spanish inns, or pot-houses, along the 
route. 

A singular optical phenomenon is seen by persons 
who visit the tops of the Cordilleras. The figure of 
the observer appears reflected upon the cloud its 
head surrounded by concentric circles of the prismatic 
colours, making generally three circular irides, and at 
some distance a fourth arch, entirely white. This 
reflected figure moves in whatever direction the person 
of the observer does ; but what seems most singular 
is, that when several persons are together, each one 
sees the phemonenon with regard to himself, but can- 
not perceive it as relating to the others. 

Of the extensive and wealthy province of Los 
Charcas, the city of La Plata is the capital, and was 
founded in 1538. It stands in a small plain environ- 
ed by eminences, which defend it from the winds. 
The temperature of the air in summer is very mild, 
nor is there any considerable diflerence througlioiit 
the year ; but in the winter, which begins in Sep- 
tember and continiies till March, thunder-storms are 
not unfrequent, and therainsare of long continuance 
In the other parts of the year, the atmosphere is 
bright and serene. The houses in the great square, 
and those adjoining to it, are of two stories, but in 
the remainder of the town only of one. They are 
covered with tiles, very roomy and convenient, with 
pleasant gardens planted with European fruits. Wa- 
ter is scarce, though there are public fountains dis- 
persed in different parts of the city. The inhabitants, 
Spaniards and Indians, are reckoned to amount to 
fourteen thousand. It is the see of an archbishop, 
whose ecclesiastical jurisdiction extends over the 
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whole viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, excepting the 
province of Cuyo, which belongs to the diocese of 
Santiago de Chili. The cathedral is large, and of 
good architecture, much ornamented with painting 
and gilding. There is another church and five con- 
vents, all spaciousbuildings with splendid churches; 
likewise two nunneries and a conventual hospital, the 
expenses of which are defrayed by the king. La 
Plata has a university dedicated to St. Francis 
Xeg^uer, the chairs of which are filled indifferently, 
either by secular clergy or laymen. Two leagues 
from the city runs the river Cachimay, along the 
banks of which are a number of pleasant villas, be- 
longing to the inhabitants. About six leagues on the 
road to Potosi is the river Pilcomayo, which is passed 
by a large stone bridge. During some months of the 
year this river furnishes La Plata with a great abun- 
dance of fish, especially dorados, which generally 
weigh between twenty und twenty-five pounds. 
Otiier provisions, bread, flesh, and fruit, are supplied 
by the adjacent districts. 

The city of Potosi, which owes its origin to the 
famous silver mines that have been so amply de- 
scribed, was speedily formed in their vicinity, and is 
stated to contain seventy thousand inhabitants, of 
whom about ten thousand arc Spaniards ; but when 
all the slaves and others employed in the adjacent 
mines are reckoned, they may be estimated at one 
hundred thousand. It lies in latitude 19® 56 ' S. 
andlongitnde 66® 16' W., about sixty miles distant 
from La Plata. The circuit of the town is nearly 
two leagues, and it contains many noble families, and 
extraordinary riches. The air ot the mountain being 
extremely cold and dry, the adjacent country is ren- 
dered remarkably barren, producing neither grain nor 
fruit, nor any esculent. The town, however, enjoys 
an abundance of every kind of provisions and neces- 
saries, which are brought from great distances, and 
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the trade in which is great and beneficial. Grain is 
sent from some provinces, various manufactures from 
others, and cattle from almost all. Those who trade 
in European goods resort to Potosi, as to a market 
where there is a great consumption, excellent prices, 
and plenty of silver to give in exchange. The fuel 
which is principally charcoal, is brought from a gr(?at 
distance, and the scarcity and value of timber for 
building, has already been instanced. The churches 
of Potosi are remarkably magnificent, and profusely 
decorated with utensils and ornaments of gold and 
silver. The houses are, in general, well built, and the 
inhabitants possess great wealth, and are sumptuous 
to excess in their dress and furniture. But the 
militia of the place, about five hundred in number, 
are described as making a wretched appearance, 
without uniforms, without field-pieces, and one half 
of them parading with wooden muskets. Twelve 
miles south of Potosi are the hot medicinal springs, 
called Don Diego. They are sulphureous, and im- 
pregnated with hepatic gas. As in other countries, 
some resort thither in search of health, and others of 
amusement. 

Potosi and its district is included in the jurisdiction 
of La Plata. That of Tomina begins about fifty-four 
miles south-east of the city La Plata, and borders 
eastward on the Indian nation of the Chiriguanos. 
The climate is hot, and the produce of the soil is, 
consequently, that usually found in hot countries. 
Some parts have vineyards, and in others considerable 
quantities of sugar are made. It abounds also in 
cattle and sheep. Its extent, in some places, is about 
one hundred and forty miles. The vicinity of the 
unsubdued Chiriguanos is a perpetual source of un- 
easiness to the towns in this jurisdiction, and they 
have even at times menaced the city of La Plata. 

What are called the Patagonians in Europe, it 
seems, are the Teuelhets here, and they are under the 
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cnciques of Huechin, on the banks of the Rio Negro. 
They are a restless people, whom neither extreme old 
age, blindness, nor disease, can prevent from indulging 
their wandering fnclinations. They are strong and 
well made, warlike and intrepid ; and the most nu- 
merous of all the Indian nations in these parts, but 
not so tawny as the rest. Some are seven feet and a 
half in height, whilst others in the same family do not 
exceed six feet. In fact, these people may be looked 
upon as the Patagonians of the straits of Magellan ; 
inciclental visitors, but not permanent inhabitants of 
the shores, both to the south and the east. The most 
recent account of them was given by a Spanish vessel, 
sent by the late king to survey these straits. They 
then met a tribe of four or five hundred men and 
children, for no women were seen. They were all on 
horseback, and had many dogs ; and though it was 
evident that their communication with the Spanish 
settlements was neither difficult nor un frequent, they 
did not seem to have acquired those bad habits which 
an intercourse with European colonists too frequently 
produce. Their chief, Xavier, who measured six 
feet eleven inches and a half in height, had a poncho, 
or garment, supposed to be of Spanish manufacture, 
and a cutlass, inscribed in Spanish, Por elRey Carlos 
III. Several of the others had the noose, lace, or 
balls, weapons well known on that continent. These 
savages were extremely friendly and familiar. The 
catch-rope, or noose for entangling wild horses, may 
be easily conceived : the balls, which are of heavy 
stone, are connected by a leathern thong of suitable 
length ; they are three in number, two of them three 
inches, and the other two inches, in diameter. The 
hunter takes the small ball in his right hand, and 
swings the other two round his head till he has taken 
a proper aim, and they havo acquired sufficient ve- 
locity ; he then throws them at the legs of the animal 
he is pursuing, two of which they immediately en- 
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tangle by their rotatory motion, and bind them close 
together, after which the capture is easy ; but the 
danger of* laming the animal is great ; and this 
method is therefore seldom used in catching horses. 
Another body of these Patagonians were met, with 
several women ; but towards the centre of the straits, 
and particularly at Port Famine, the Spaniards met 
with those miserable, shivering, and naked savages, 
called Pecherais, that by no means exceed the usual 
stature of man. All of the former description were* 
tall, robust, and muscular, with rather large heads!, of 
no disagreeable countenance, with lively eyes, and 
teeth extremely white. Only a few had beards, and 
these were neither large nor bushy. 

The route across the Pampas, by w^hich the inter- 
course is carried on between Buenos Ayres and Chili, 
continues nearly in the same state at present, as when 
Oralle wrote his history; and no stations for the ac- 
commodation of traveller, have been established ; 
but the road from Buenos Ayres to Peru, which is 
much more frequented, is rendered considerably more 
commodious, and as there are no unsubdued tribes of 
Indians that lie on that tract, it is free from that 
danger. Here are regular post-houses, and the car- 
riages are called caretillas. 

The trade between Chili and Buenos Ayres has not 
been so considerable as that between the latter and the 
Peruvian provinces. Chili is supplied with a number 
of European articles from Buenos Ayres, besides 
slaves, and to these are joined the productions of the 
country, as wax, tallow of which soap is made, 
mules, cotton, and the herb or tea of Paraguay. With 
the unsubdued Indians around them, the Spaniards, 
when at peace, exchange knives, scissors, cutlasses, 
razors, beads, looking-glasses, woollen and cotton 
studs, brandy, &c., for the different products of the 
country. Lately, some gold of a fine and pure qua-* 
lity has been brought to Buenos Ayres by those Indi* 
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atis, who contrive with considerable ingenuity to ex- 
change, in a contraband way, with the American 
merchants, or other foreigners whom they meet. 

Chili, in its landscape, is perhaps more singular 
than most other parts of America, as on the east it is 
shut out from La Plata by the Andes, which, rising to 
an enormous height, have their surface covered with 
pinnacles, generally volcanic. The Chilian Andes 
form three parallel ridges, the centre being the most 
elevated ; they are flanked by the others at 20 or 30 
miles’ distance, and are connected by transverse 
branches. This Cordillera, or chain of mountains, 
has no fewer than fourteen volcanoes, in a constant 
state of eruption, and a much greater number dis- 
charging only smoke. Fortunately for the inhabit- 
ants, with the exception of two, these volcanoes arc 
all situated on the very ridge of the Andes, 

Araucania, or Indian Chili, extends from the river 
Biobio to a breadth exceeding 420 miles, and also 
occupies both the central and eastern ridges of the 
Andes. The Araucanians, in fact, possess the whole 
country between the Biobio and the Valdivia rivers, 
the Pacific and the Andes ; and they are the most 
considerable of all the nations that have inhabited In- 
dian Chili. They are of a middling stature, well 
made, and of a strong muscular form and martial ap- 
pearance. They have round faces, and are of a 
clearer colour than the other native tribes ; their feet 
are also small, and many of the women are said to be 
beautiful. Accustomed to a life of hardships, and to 
breathe a pure air, they live to an advanced age, and 
are not subject to many disorders. In character, 
they are haughty, but liberal and patient under fa- 
tigue. In danger they are intrepid, and are induced 
to commit many outrages, under the influence of 
strong liquor. The dress of the Araucanians consists 
of clothes fitted close to the body, and ponchos, or 
cloaks, made of cotton, and so beautifully worked, 
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that they are sometimes worth a hundred and fifty 
dollars. ^ See plate.) On their heads, which are c:irt 
with embroidered wool, are placed plumes of ostrich, 
flamingo, and other beautiful feathers. The women 
wear a robe of woollen stuff descending to the feet, 
and tied round the waist with a girdle, over which 
they wear a small cloak. The hair is allowed to grow 
long, and is formed in tresses ornamented with a kind 
of false emerald and other gems : necklaces, bracelets, 
and rings on every finger complete the female toilet ; 
and the national colour worn by both sexes, particu- 
larly among the lower classes, is greenish blue. (See 
plate.) The Araucanians never inhabit towns, but 
dwell in huts sometimes placed near each other, but 
oftener distributed on the banks of the rivers. The 
interior is remarkably neat, and are proportioned to the 
size of the family. In the summer, they take their 
meals under the shade of the trees that surround these 
dwellings, and the rich display much plate on these oc- 
casions. At tlipir marriages, funerals, and feasts, the 
utmost profusion appears; and it is on these occasions, 
that the excess of fermented liquor used, occasions dis- 
turbance and animosity. Every man here has as 
many wives as he can maintain ; but the first wife is 
regarded as the head of the family, the others being 
under her orders in every repect, to the management 
of the house. Each wife has a separate apartment, 
where she prepares food for her husband every day ; 
and all of them, once a year, present him with a 
poncho, or embroidered cloak. Both sexes practise 
daily ablutions in the rivers, and are excellent swim- 
mers. As the language of the Araucanians is very 
soft, harmonious, and rich, oratory is held in high 
esteem by them. The Araucanians are excellent 
horsemen, and their cavalry is very formidable, their 
arms being swords and lances ; those of the infantry, 
clubs and pikes ; their attack is furious, but always 
conducted with order. When they have been swc}jt 
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down in ranks by the Spanish cannon, the remainder 
alvVays close with their enemies, and fight hand to 
hand, and have frequently been victors, in spite of the 
superiority of the’ Europeans. After a victory, they 
sacrifice a prisoner to the manes of their warriors 
who have fallen ; and this is usually done with un- 
necessary barbarity. 

The city of Santiago is the metropolis of Chili, 
founded by Pedro de Valdivia in 1541, in an exten- 
sive valley, enclosed on the east by the Andes, on 
the west by the hills of Prado and Poinque, on the 
north by the river Colina, and on the south by the . 
Mapocho or Tepolcama, which flows on the northern 
side of the city. It was first called Nueva Estrema- 
dura, but soon* changed its name to that which it 
now bears. Its situation is the most delightful that 
can be imagined, in the midst of a fertile and abun- 
dant country, and in a serene and temperate climate. 
The population is supposed to exceed thirty-six thou- 
sand souls, many of whom are people of noble de- 
scent, and whose families enjoy exalted stations in 
the colonies. The men are in general robust, well 
made, and active ; the women are handsome, elegant 
in manner, and graceful in conversation. More than 
one half are creoles, and in the otbei moiety the 
Indians bear the largest proportion. The streets are 
very wide, paved, and built in straight lines, forming 
small squares at intervals. Each bouse has its gar- 
den, and though the buildings are low, they are in 
general convenient and well finished. The river is 
conveyed by small canals into the gardens, and the 
chief square, in the centre of the town, has a mag- 
nificent fountain. This square contains the palace 
of the captain-general, the court of the royal 
audience, the town-hall, the prison, the bishop's 
palace, and the cathedral. The suburbs are sepa- 
rated from the city by the river, over which a fine 
stone bridge is thrown, and they are bounded by a 
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hill, from the top of which the whole plain descried. 
Besides the cathedral, there are four parish churches, 
nine monasteries, four colleges, an university, several 
chapels, seven nunneries, a house for orphans, a hos- 
pital, and many other public buildings ; the cathedral 
was planned and commenced by two English archi- 
tects, but finished by Indians, whom they had taught. 
It is a fine building, and is 384 feet in length. The 
mint is also a fine stone structure, and was built by an 
artist from Rome. The capital being the centre of 
all the internal traffic, and having rich mines in its 
neighbourhood, contains more shops than any other 
Chilian town ; but these shops are confined to a 
particular quarter of the city, and are stored with 
every kind of goods- 

The Cumanches remain an unconquered race, 
holding an eternal war against their Spanish neigh- 
bours ; and though from the uncultivated state of 
their country, and the constant exertion they have 
been obliged to make, to secure their independence, 
they are not so far advanced in the arts of civilized 
life as the Araucanians, the Cumanches are never- 
theless a race far beyond their neighbours, who are 
enslaved by the Missionaries. 

The natural history of the province of Buenos 
Ayres is very interesting. The horses here are spirited, 
beautiful, and swift, and are never used except for 
the saddle all carriages being drawn by oxen. Their 
walk is so quick, and their steps so long, that in 
walking they equal the trot of an European horse. — 
Besides the horses and horned cattle that have multi- 
plied so amazingly in the plains of South America, 
great numbers of wild dogs are met with. They at- 
tack and kill the wild cattle, and live under ground 
in holes, which may. be easily discovered by the 
quantity of bones heaped round them. Their great 
numbers and their* ravages, occasioned one of the 
governors of Buenos Ayres to send out an armed 
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force to destroy them. The lama and the paco, 
both natives of the mountainous parts of Peru, also 
inhabit the high^ districts of Tucuman. The Jamas 
constitute the principal riches of the Indians; 
their flesh is excellent food, and their wool highly 
useful ; they will also carry very heavy burdens over 
the most rugged and dangerous roads, though they 
seldom travel more than fifteen miles a day. When 
. they stop to rest, they bend their knees very carefully, 
and-4est with their legs folded under their bellies. 
The neck is like that of the camel, to which animal 
it bears a great resemblance ; and, satisfied with a 
small portion of vegetables and grass, they neithei 
want corn or hay ; but the guenacos, or wild lamas 
are stronger, brisker, and swifter than the domestic 
ones. When the wild ones see any of the human 
species, they regard him at first with astonishment, 
without shewing any signs of fear ; but shortly after, 
as if by common consent, they blow through their 
nostrils, neigh like horses, take flight all at once, and 
ascend the tops of the mountains. Here, it is vain 
either for the hunters or dogs to follow them. Whilst 
grazing, they place a sentinel on an eminence, who, 
upon the approach of hunters, gives an alarm to 
the rest. 

The paco, or vicunna, the one its domesticated, 
the other its wild denomination, is as much inferior 
to the lama, as the ass to the horse. Their wool, 
however, being fine and long, is a valuable article of 
merchandise ; the natural colour of it is that of a 
rose leaf, and is so permanent, that it undergoes no 
alteration under the hands of the manufacturer. The 
pacos are of the same disposition and manners, and 
nearly of the same temperament, as the lamas ; and 
though they are smaller, and have shorter legs, they 
resemble them in figure. Their habitations and 
pasture are on the highest parts of the mountains. 
The domestic pacos are employed to carry burdens 
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like the lamas ; but are of such a stubborn nature, 
that if once they fall down with a load, they will 
suffer themselves to be cut to pieces rather than rise. 
The paco is never found in the valleys, and will die 
if brought into warm countries. All these animals 
produce bezoar stones in a greater or less degree. 

The puma, or American lion, is much smaller 
than those of Africa or Asia, and the male has no 
mane. They avoid the sight of man, and commit no 
havoc, but among cattle ; they are generally. <^f a 
grey colour, but in Chaco their fur is red and very 
long. They are cowardly, fly from the barking of a 
dog, and climb up trees. When caught by the 
Indians, they are kept in cages. 

Of the American tigers, there are two kinds, the 
jaguar, and the congar ; the former in size resembles 
the ounce, and the ground of its colour is a bright 
yellow. It is a formidable and cruel animal, yet when 
its appetite is gorged, a single dog will put him to 
flight. All the animals fly from the jaguar, the ant- 
eater only ; he, on being attacked, turns on his back, 
and often preserves himself by the strength of his claws. 

The congar is longer, but less thick, than the 
jaguar : he has a small head, long tail, and short hair; 
his colour, a lively red, intermixed with some black 
tints, particularly or* the back. Though not so strong, 
he is equally fierce, and perhaps more cruel than the 
jaguar ; though, like him, he is cowardly when 
glutted. Of the yaguaru, or water tiger, and the 
anta, or danta, there are no accounts given that can 
be depended on for veracity. The peccari, or Mexi- 
can hog, is found in some parts of Paraguay ; this is 
in a great measure a useless animal. The tapir is of 
the size of a small cow, but has neither horns or 
tail ; the head is thick and long, with a kind of trunk 
like a rhinoceros. He feeds upon plants and roots, 
and is mild and timid, flying from every attack or 
danger; and though his legs are short, and his body 
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js|heavy, ho runs swiftly, and swims still better than 
he runs ; his flesh, thouo;h coarse and insipid, is eaten 
by the Indians,, Tatoos, or armadillos, are very 
numerous all over South America. Instead of hair, 
they are covered with a testaceous crust, which ex- 
tends over the back, head, and tail ; the throat, breast, 
and belly, having a white grainy skin, like that of a 
plucked fowl, though some have hair on those parts. 
The crust is not in one piece, but divided into several 
bandi; ; however, these animals can all contract them- 
selves into a round form, with more or less 1‘acility. 
Except in gardens, they are innocent and harmless. 
They walk quickly, but can neither leap, run, nor 
climb up trees, so that they have no refuge from their 
pursuers, but to hide themselves in their holes. If 
hunted near a precipice, the armadillo will escape 
both dogs and men ; for, contracting, he rolls down 
like a hall. Their flesh is reckoned as good as that 
of a sucking pig. 

The chinna is an animal about the size of a rab- 
bit, but in figure resembling a little dog. It enters 
houses in the country, eats whatever it can find, and 
roves about amongst the dogs without being molested 
by them. It owes its security entirely to a species 
of bladder, from which, when offended, it darts a 
liquor so excessively fetid, and so infectious in its 
smell, as to render a room uninhabitable, wherever 
it happens to drop. The zorello is another species 
of stinkard, or polecat, but its fur is useful. Besides 
these animals, there are three kinds of foxes, with 
rabbits, deer, racoons, &c. 

The bird which naturally claims the first attention 
is the emu, or the ostrich of South America. It is 
generally six feet high from the head to the feet. The 
legs are three feet long, and the thighs nearly as thick 
as those of a man. The toes, three on each foot, 
differ from those of the ostrich. The emu has a 
long neck, small head, and the bill is flattened like 
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that of the ostrich ; the wings are very short, anc^ it 
has no tail, but the back and rump are covered with 
long feathers. It runs with such swiftness that the 
fleetest dogs are thrown out in the pursuit. The 
celebrated condor of the Cordilleras has been com- 
pared both to the eagle and the vulture. The beak 
is so strong as to pierce the body of a cow ; and the 
Indians say they will carry off a deer, a young calf, 
or a sheep. They seldom frequent the forests, as 
they require a large space for the display of J^jieir 
wings ; but are principally observed on the elevated 
pinnacles of the mountains, and occasionally on the 
sea-shore and banks of the rivers. In the deserts of 
Pachomac, where they are chiefly seen, men seldom 
venture to travel. “ These wild regions are sufficient 
of themselves to inspire a secret horror : broken pre- 
cipices — prowling tigers — forests only rendered vocal 
by the hissing of serpents — and mountains rendered 
still more terrible by the condor, the only bird who 
has its residence in these desolate places.’' Carrion 
vultures are very common, and fly in large flocks, 
and are of great utility in devouring snakes and other 
vermin ; these birds are as large as a turkey. 

The dispertador, or awakener, is a singular bird. 
On hearing the approach of any creature, man or 
beast, it rises from the ground, and makes a loud 
chattering, flying about in the air over the object 
that gives the alarm. The other birds, understand- 
ing this, immediately rise, and escape the threatened 
danger. This bird is about the size of a middling 
fowl, its plumage black and white, and its head 
beautifully adorned with a plume of feathers. The 
macagua is about the size of a sparrow, and feeds 
upon snakes, not being afraid to attack the most 
venomous. Mocking-birds are common in some 
parts, and the 2umbador,or humming bird, is seldom 
seen, but often heard. 

The rivers abound in fish, and the dorado, or gold 
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fi^, are very plentiful, and much esteemed. Some 
of them are six feet lon^, and weigh from twenty to 
thirty pounds each ; the flesh is white and firm ; the 
eyes are surrounded with circles of shining gold ; the 
tail and fins are of a gold colour ; and altogether dis- 
play an inimitable brilliancy. The most delicious fish 
in these rivers is the paeku ; it is thick and broad, 
like the turbot, its breadth being two-thirds of its 
length. The corvino, another fish, is only found 
near the mouth of the Plata, where the salt and fresh 
water mix together. It is as large as a middle-sized 
carp, and in its shape resembles a cod-fish, and is 
very good diet, either fresh, salted or dried. The 
pejereyes, or king^s fish, is a kind of smelt or sparling, 
and about the size of a mackerel. When fresh they 
are considered a great dainty. 

Of amphibious animals turtles are not often, but 
sometimes, met with. Seals and sea-lions abound at 
the Isla de Lobos,ofF Monte Video, and alligators, or 
caymans, are large, numerous, and destructive, in al- 
most all the rivers ; but a description of the many 
reptiles and insects that infest dift’erent parts of 
South America would perhaps only interest the pro- 
fessed naturalist. With respect to fruits and trees, 
a numerous catalogue might be given of the various 
indigenous and imported productions, which either 
grow wild, or are cultivated with more or less atten- 
tion ; suffice it to add, that every variety of tropical 
and European fruits, pulse, grain, and flowers, are 
yielded in larger or smaller quantities. However, 
before quitting the subject of natural history, the stu- 
pendous fossil bones that have been found in difler- 
ent parts of South America, require to be noticed. 
Although neither the elephant nor the rhinoceros 
exist in these regions, bones have certainly been found 
in the banks of the Rio Terceroj and of the Parana 
and Paraguay, and in some parts of Peru, which 
must either have belonged to those animals, or to 
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some of a similar or greater magnitude. Uporja 
more accurate inspection, the remains will probably 
be found to belong to the same Qxtinct species as 
those found in North America, to which the name of 
Mammoth has been given. 

Having thus cursorily described the continent of 
South America, we shall conclude with some obser- 
vations upon the character of the people, as drawn 
by a person at once neutral and intelligent, adding . 
some remarks upon its future improvement. 

M. Thierry de Menonville, who travelled in dis- 
guise in the kingdom of Mexico, to transplant to the 
French colonies the cochineal plant, and to learn the 
concealed manner of cultivating it, says : ‘‘ The 
Indians’* are tall and well made, the women are 
pretty fair, and have mild features ; in fact, one may 
say, that they are generally handsome. They do not 
appear to be wanting in industry, but they have nei- 
ther the liberty nor the means of exercising it. During 
my travels, I have taken particular notice of the cha- 
racters of the Africans and the Americans, and the 
difference I have remarked, is much in favour of the 
latter, though, under the Spaniards, their treatment 
has not been better than the treatment of the negroes. 
The African has always appeared to me, proud, pas- 
sionate, vindictive, and effeminate, but remarkably 
idle. The Mexican, on the contrary, is phlegmatic, 
mild, submissive, faithful, and industrious ; neither 
has his submission any thing of baseness in it. 
Among the negroes, on the contrary, this submission 
arises out of fear ; with the Mexicans it is reasonable, 
and often arises from attachment, for they actually 
respect the Castilians as much as they abhor the 
negroes. Hence there are many alliances formed 
with the first, but none with the latter. The South 
Americans have so much real politeness, as to render 
them prepossessing and hospitable to all. In my tra- 
vels, 1 have met with a thousand Indians, who have 
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readily and cordially saluted every stranger, the mo- 
ment they perceived him ; and how much do I owe 
them for the kind receptions 1 have so frequently met 
with. As for the negroes, they have seldom conde- 
scended to honour me with a bow when I passed 
ihern ; and I am no stranger to their want of com- 
plaisance towards any unfortunate travellers. The 
Mexicans have been often employed upon the roads, 
distant ten or fifteen miles from their own villages, 
and have had heavy burdens to carry all the way ; 
but I have seldom met a negro in this country carry- 
ing any burden, or even travelling on foot.” 

We may now advert to the probable improvement 
of this great continent : New Spain appears, at first 
sight, admirably adapted for the scat of foreign com- 
merce to a great extent. Placed between Europe 
and Asia, it requires only five weeks to have com- 
munication with the former, and six weeks with the 
latter. If the China and fur trade were directed 
through this channel, it would save 2000 leagues in 
the transport of commodities to Europe ; but when 
these prospects are more narrowly examined, it will 
be found, that these advantages are not unaccom- 
panied by their drawbacks. The shores of New 
Spain are exceedingly dangerous to navigate, on 
account of the violent winds and storms that prevail 
on them during the greatest part of the year ; and its 
eastern coast is totally destitute of harbours. On 
the western coast, it is true, are the excellent har- 
bours of St. Francis, of California, St. Bias, and 
Acapulco, the last pf which is one of the finest in the 
world, and beyond comparison the best in the south 
sea, excepting Coquimbo in Chili. But the naviga- 
tion of this coast is extremely hazardous in the 
months of July and August, on account of violent 
tempests from the north-west ; and even in Septem- 
ber and October, it is difficult to make any of these 
Ijarbours. From October to May tlm coast is more 
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accessible, but still liable to impetuous winds frim 
the north-east, known to sailors by the name of Pa- 
pa^allos. On the east coast therfe is not a single 
harbour, from the river Alvarado to the river Bravo. 
The Gulf of Mexico is subject to violent storms 
from the north, which, in the event of this country 
becoming the seat of an extensive commerce, would 
make the want of a safe and commodious harbour for 
merchantmen severely felt. The river Huasacualo* 
is perhaps the best, if not ;he oidy situation*^hat 
could be applied to that purpose. This river i.s about 
seventy or eighty yards broad ; it has eighteen feet 
of water over the bar at ebb ; and at high water, 
tw^enty-two. Within the mouth of this river there is 
good anchoring ground, and water of seven or eight 
fathoms’ depth. Five leagues higher up the river, 
there is an old dock-yard ; and the least depth of 
water in the intermediate space, is four fathoms. 
One advantage attending the selection of this rivei 
for the dep6t of commerce, would be its situation in 
the narrowest part of the isthmus of America, that 
falls within the kingdom of New Spain. Tehuantepec, 
in the province of Guatimala, is the corresponding 
harbour in the South Sea. It has been proposed to 
connect the two seas at this point by a canal ; and 
taking advantage of the rivers Huasacualo and 
Chimilapa, as far as they are navigable, the canal 
would not require to be more than six or seven 
leagues in length. But while the practicability of 
this plan has been in agitation, a road has been made 
from Tehuantepec to the river Huasacualo, which 
conveys the indigo of Guatimala to the north sea. 

But the Gulf of Panama, where it has been so 
often recommended to dig a canal between the two 
seas, has never yet been surveyed for that purpose : 
and the relative position between Panama and Porto 
Bello, is not known with any accuracy. From 
Panama to Cruces, where the river Chagre becomes 
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navigable, there is a distance of five leagues; but the 
elevation of the intermediate mountains has never 
been ascertained. A more commodious spot for the 
intercourse between the two seas, is pointed out by 
Ml de Humboldt, in the bay of Capica. This bay, 
which is not even marked in any of the charts of 
South America, lies between Cape St. Miguel and 
Cape Corrientes. Between Cupica and the river 
Naipi, where it becomes navigable, is a distance of 
five or six leagues, through a flat level country, per- 
fect?y*adapted for a canal. The river Naipi termi- 
nates in the river Atrato, or river of Darien, near the 
mouth of which was situated the celebrated colony of 
New Caledonia, founded by our unfortunate country- 
men in the latter end of the seventeenth century, and 
most scandalously sacrificed to the jealousy of the 
English and Dutch nierchants. Between the bay of 
Capica and the river Atrato, is the only point of 
South America where the chain of the Andes 
mountains is interrupted. The country adjacent to 
Cupica abounds in excellent wood for ship-building. 
In the interior of the province of Choco, celebrated 
for its gold mines, there is a small ravine, called 
Raspadura, lying between the sources of the river 
St. John and the river Quito, which empties itself 
into the river Atrato. In this ravine a parish priest 
has dug a small canal, navigable in the rainy season, 
by which canoes, laden with cocoa, have passed from 
one sea to the other. This communication by water, 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, though only heard 
of in Europe within these few years past, has existed 
ever since 1788.” 
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CHAP. XIX. 

The West India Islands — Ctiba — The Hnvannah — 
Society and Manners — Amusements — Superiority 
of the Free Negroes — The Bahama Islands — 
Barbadoes — Carlisle Bay — Negroes — Climate — 
Bridge Town — Public Buildings — Corn — Man- 
ner of Living — Country Prospects — Cabbage 
Trees — Plantain — Cotton Plants §*c. — Land 
Crabs — Mount Pleasant — Climbing PlajUs — 
Barbadoes Tar — Moveable Estates — Yellow 
Fever — Indolence of the West Indians — Mulatto 
Mistresses — Storms of Rain and Thunder — The 
Doctor — Grasshoppers — Musquitoes — Cock- 
roaches — Knockers — Centipedes — Aiits — The 
Humming Bird — A Water Spout — Wild Doves 
— Santa Cruz — Island of St. Thomas — Chris- 
tians tadt — Surinam — Land of Mud — Parama- 
rabo — Grenada — The Virgin Gorda$ — Tortola — 
Marie Gallanie — Aboriginal Caribbees — Gua- 
daloupc — Souffriere Volcano — The Saints — Ex- 
cellent Cookery — Various degrees of Slavery — 
Basse Terre — A Hurricane — The Gulf Stream 
— M. de Humboldfs Observations — Curious Phe- 
nomena— Trade Winds — Mildness of the Equi- 
noctial Climate — The Mares — Gulf 4rc. 

The numerous islands of the West Indies are a 
natural appendage to the continent of America, but 
as many of these are well known, we have principally 
confined ourselves to the accounts given by the most 
recent visitors of such islands ; with the interior of these 
and the customs and manners of the people, we were 
previously little acquainted, especially with the 
French, Spanish, Danish, and Dutch settlements. 

A traveller, who visited the island of Cuba in May, 
1819, gives the following account of that island and 
*he city of the Havannah. Having described the me- 
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l.incholy effects of the yellow fever in this quarter, he 
adds “ 1 am now settled here in the middle of a poor 
country, covered, with volcanic ruins, without any 
prospect except a few thinly scattered trees, which 
afford no shade, and whose pale green does not en- 
liven the imagination ; but I will entertain you with 
something less melanchply than the fever. I have 
already told you that my voyage lasted sixty days ; 
.1 was all impatience to see land, and to put my foot 
iipoji.it. The first thing presented to my sight would, 
} thought, appear to me the most beautiful in the 
world ; but it was quite different, notwithstanding my 
inclination to admire: every spot was barren, without 
flowers — waste, without water. 

“ The port of the Havannah is enough celebrated 
to merit a description. As you enter, you see a fort on 
your left, called Moro, under the guns of which all 
ships must sail; the height on which it is built, its 
extent, and the threatening mouths of its cannons, 
impart to this fortress a majestic appearance. On a 
nearer approach several small country-seats on the 
right, and a village called Salud, at a distance, are 
visible. This prospect is rather pleasant. In a few 
minutes you have passed the little canal which leads 
to the harbour, and suddenly discover an immense 
basin of an oval form, in which, sometimes, fromr a 
thousand to twelve hundred flags, of all nations, may 
be seen waving. The magnificent Tyre never pre- 
sented a richer and more splendid sight; on the right, 
the Havannah is hid by a massive wall, and shews 
only some church steeples, the heavy shape of which 
affords reason to suppose that bricklayers and not 
architects, have been employed in the public build- 
ings of this city. To the left of the basin are several 
houses which belong to the village La Regia, and in 
the back-ground a number of trees, — the only orna- 
ment of this immense sheet of water. The port it- 
self, which is without doubt the largest in America, 
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fills up every day more and more, with a rapidity 
which ought to attract the notice of the colony. -If 
has been confirmed, that the canal which leads to it 
has within sixty-nine years become ninety-five varas 
(yards) narrower, being now only fifty- five varas in 
breadth. In 1743, it was 24 feet deep, now only 
17. In the same year, by the sounding line the en- 
trance of the port was found to be 60 feet deep, and 
now only 18. This evil is known, and probably the 
remedies are easy; but firmness and persevera^ice 
would be necessary to use them with effect, and these 
qualities seem to be wanting. In the harbour there 
is a machine for fixing the masts in ships, which is 
said to be very ingenious, and the admiration of all 
foreign mariners. It has been built above twenty 
years, after the plan of a Catalonian of the name of 
Pietro Gatel, who died, unrewarded, of vexation and 
want, and left a widow and children in Havannah 
in the greatest distress. 

“ Now that you are acquainted with the harbour, I 
will introduce you to the city. On landing, you per- 
ceive a narrow archway which leads to it. From the 
beach to this gate is ten steps, at the first of which 
you feel yourself sinking into the mud; and, pro- 
ceeding onward through the arch, discover, that to 
the right, left, and front, all is mud ; a look at the 
straight streets shews that you will not tread dry 
ground till you reach the house to which you are 
going. The streets are not paved; the water has no 
drain; the land remains as God created it; these are 
the reasons of the continual stagnation of the water. 
It may be said that the Havannah is a great sewer, 
from which pestilential exhalations constantly arise. 
As soon as you enter this city, an insufferable smell 
assails you, and never quits you as long as you 
remain in it. 

*‘The streets are dirty and narrow, in dull straight 
lines, with low houses, the windows of which are 
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without glass. The population of the streets in- 
creases the gloomy impressions, and thousands both 
of whites and negroes, most of them covered with 
plasters and rags, impress the stranger with most 
disagreeable sensations. Add to this, that you have 
to guard your face against swarms of musquitoes, the 
sting of which is burning; and your ears against the 
constant ringing of eight or ten bells. There they 
toll for a death, here for a funeral, and in another 
place.for divine service. At last you arrive at your 
lodging. An immense saloon, almost as large as a 
barn, and nearly as empty, is the eating room; 
small chambers, even more empty than the saloon, 
serve for bed-rooms, in which you are reclined be- 
tween four walls, without any other furniture than 
a truck* bed. 

“ Full of despair, you throw yourself upon it, 
rather not to hear or see any thing more, than to 
sleep. In vain ! the miserable hard mattress pro- 
duces heat and intolerable restlessness; you cannot 
sleep, and, unhappily, you cannot dream with open 
eyes ; the groans from an adjoining chamber would 
depress the most lively fancy. This happened to me 
on the first night; I had scarcely arisen when I 
hastened to obtain information respecting the sick 
person whose lamentations 1 had heard. “ He is 
out,” was the answer. This satisfied me ; the next 
day I learnt that he would not come back again- he 
bad been taken away to be buried! This, my friend, 
is a true relation of my first day ; three-fourths of 
those just arrived have bad enough of it, and imme- 
diately re-embark ; the military are generally the 
first to run off, from which I conclude, that, not- 
withstanding their valour, they value life more than 
we imagine. 

“You try in vain to amuse yourself; there is no 
edifice worth noticing: confined and filthy places, 
low houses, the building of which may be classed 
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ill the infancy of art; and what is particularly sur- 
prising in so hot a climate as this, there is not a 
single public garden, nor tree under whose shade 
you can refresh yourself. In short, the Havannah 
appears, both in the whole and in detail, to be built 
for the inhabitants who wander about the streets. 
The utmost misery in our Europe does not offer a 
more disgusting sight than these creatures, with black 
and brown faces, who fill the public streets ; that^ 
part of their body not clothed in dirty rags, is 
covered with plasters and blisters; — you are not 
walking in a city, but in a great hospital. 

The rich seldom stir on foot; the heat and the 
mud oblige them to pay their visits in carriages 
(volantes) With respect to the women, whoilicr 
rich or poor, custom denies them the use of their 
limbs ; they can only go abroad in a carriage, and 
there they are hid behind a curtain of cloth, which 
almost entirely conceals them from rude curiosity. 
It is more worth while to look into the inside of 
the houses. The great room is level with the 
ground, and quite exposed, as the windows and 
doors always remain open. At first you do not 
know what you shall call this room, for you pre- 
ceive the carriages, the toilet, and the bed, all pell- 
mell. Is it a coach-house, a room for company, 
or a bed-room? It is all together? though the apart- 
ment faces the street, every thing is done there, 
and the women dress, from the first piece of 
raiment put upon the body, with as much in- 
difference as if they were concealed from all 
profane eyes. On the approach of evening, you 
liope to make up for the loss of the forenoon? 
You visit your acquaintances, or persons to whom 
you have been recommended ; and find the master 
of the house and his family in the most gloomy 
solitiKle. It is really an exertion to speak here : 
you feel yourself in a profuse perspiration, and give 
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yourself up to the boutacle in which you sit, or 
rather are sunk, in listless reveries. The boutacle is 
in the shape of a half bathing -tub, as they are used 
in France for baths, and in the most awkward po- 
sition that can be conceived. You follow the ex- 
ample of the master of the house, and go to sleep. 
Wlien you awake, you are asked to take a glass of 
water : this is the signal for departing, and you take 
,your leave, having been, according to the ideas of the 
colony, well received, and well entertained. 

In a country where polished society is still in its 
infiincy, theatres and bails are almost unnecessary ; 

I shall only say a word about the theatres : namely, 
that they still represent the mysteries of which our 
ancestors were so fond. I have seen the Triumph 
of the Ave Maria represei.ted ; this tragi-comedy 
ended with the sudden appearance of a valiant 
knight on a real horse, displaying on the point of his 
lance the bloody head of an infidel. I cannot paint 
the disgust which this sight occasioned me, though 
perfectly agreeable to the audience. 

But it is time that I should introduce you to the 
gaming and dancing rooms, which are about three- 
quarters of a league from the city ; an avenue leads 
to them, at the end of which stands a small statue of 
Charles III., and near it lies on the ground a block 
of marble, on which the head of Christopher Colum- 
bus is roughly hewn. 

From five to six hundred volantes, convey the 
ladies and gentlemen to the dancing rooms. These 
volantes cannot be compared to even our* most 
ordinary post-chaises; they are draw n by tw'o horses, 
driven by a negro coachman. On entering what is 
called the ball-room, you soon perceive that dancing 
is only a secondary object of the meeting. The first 
saloons through which you pavss are full of tables 
covered with gold and silver. The greatest sums are 
won and lost in a momcnft, with an indifference quite 
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unknown in Europe. It is amusing enough to see 
a rouiitess or marchioness between a Spanish mofik 
and a Dutch sailor, who puff the smoke of their 
segars into her face. Gambling is not stigmatized 
here by public opinion ; the priest, the nobleman, 
the magistrate, and the merchant, seat themselves 
without reserve at the gaming-table, and play with 
the utmost composure. 

It is no disgrace to keep a bank, as is evident . 
from the fact, that the bankers belong to the.nwst 
distinguished and noble families of the colony. The 
law and the command of the governor threaten 
gamesters with dreadful punishments; but those who 
are commissioned to proceed against the offenders, 
find it more advantageous to protect them; they per- 
suade the governor that gaming is a necessary evil, 
and they probably support their assertion by good 
arguments, as they gamble with open doors, and 
almost in the open air. 

The dancing saloon is adorned with taste and sim- 
jilicity. A hundred tapers throw a brilliant light on 
the ladies, who form a half-circle at one end ; this 
is the most agreeable moment of illusion. 1-arge 
black eyes, faces full of expression, pretty little feet, 
would move the most rigid stoic in any country; and 
here he would wonder at finding himself again pos- 
sessed of feelings and senses. At the otlier side of 
the saloon sit the gentlemen during the whole ball ; 
the sexes never join. The masters of the ceremony 
invite the company to dance ; so much decorum 
prevails throughout, that you might be led to sup- 
pose that the ceremony observed was the same which 
the Jesuits introduced into the dances of the savages 
in Paraguay. The ball is opened by a minuet ; it is 
repeated even to satiety ; and this, not because they 
love the dance, but because it requires rather that 
they should walk than move quickly, which is incon- 
venient in a country where the least exertion deprives 
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them of breath and strength. As soon as the lades 
quit their seats, as soon as they leave their composed 
attitude, they are found quite deficient in the grace- 
fulness which they before seemed to possess ; i\ey 
hop as if they were lame : the tight shoes whch 
pinch their feet, occasion them severe pain at eviry 
step — their sufferings appear on their countenancs, 
and deform their features. Their figure is not sip- 
ported by a corset— they do not know how to keep 
on their clothes, for the use of the French dresf is 
of^ very late date in this country. Only ten years ^o 
they used to appear in public in negligent mornng 
dishabille. The men walk better, because their sh»cs 
are easier ; but they are destitute of the noble aid 
dignified deportment which is so necessary in theni- 
nuet. These barbarians do not hesitate to presmt 
themselves to their ladies in a great coat, and witVor 
without a round hat. Only the whites are admited 
to the ball 1 have just described, and you may gaher 
that they cannot boast of having remained faithfu to 
the origin of the minuet. This honour belongs *x- 
clusively to the free negroes. How much was I aio- 
nished to see these negroes, of a dignified easy figire, 
advance respectfully towards their ladies, holding he 
cocked hat in their hand, and then putting it on wth 
a grace which begins to become rare in the old wold. 
The negresses are not inferior to their partners ; all 
their motions are noble and graceful ; you can see 
that they do not torture their feet, to deprive then of 
their natural form ; real taste presides over tleir 
toilet; the magnificence of their dress does .not de- 
tract from its simplicity, and their drapery is inana,^ed 
with an effect which is even acknowledged by the 
amateurs of your opera. 

I went to a negro ball, with the intention of eiter- 
taining myself a moment at their expense ; but my 
expectation was ill founded — every thing I saw iere 
was much better than what I had left ; and, hadany 
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bo4y at that moment spoken to me of the superiority 
of the whites over the negroes, I should have answer- 
ed/* Open your eyes, and judge.*’ The becoming 
livdiness of all these black men and women, the 
miHness of their features, and their sociable manners, 
mate it impossible to help feeling disposed in tneir 
fav>ur. They are born improvisaiori and musicians, 
an<i I will venture to predict, that if ever the colony 
shcbld receive literature, it will be indebted for it to 
theiblacks. “ Then the whites are inferior jou 
wiliask me. I will not hesitate to confess, that’ this 
is tie case in the torrid zone. The black here retains 
thewhole physical and moral strength which he re- 
ceivid from the Creator. The burning sun leaves to 
hilt all his energy ; and, scorching as it is, is scarcely 
enefigh for him, as he always seeks an increase of 
wa^th from his constantly burning fire. The white, 
on Ihe contrary, who is removed from a mild climate 
to he tropical heat, visibly declines here ; during ten 
hours of the day, he is as if inanimate ; it is impos- 
sibl for him to exercise his body or mind. It is 
ina;tyrdom to read for a quarter of an hour. If 
theie were between the tropics an advocate of the 
unlmited perfectibility of the human race, he must 
seel for proofs of his system, not among the whites, 
butjamong the blacks.” 

^he Bahama islands have, for a considerable time, 
bedi neglected and unexplored even by the English 
and their descendants, who, for more than a century, 
ha\e been settled there. The importance of these 
islands to Great Britain, may be seen at one view. 
Th^ bare inspection of a map of this coast is sufficient 
to hew, that there are only two passages by which 
ship can return to Europe from ports in the West 
Indes ; the one lying between the west end of His- 
panpla and the east end of Cuba, by crooked and 
lon^ islands, and the other round the west end of 
Culja, and thence through the strait lying between 
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the coast of Florida, and the Grand Bahama, the 
island of Abaco. These, at all seasons, afibrd safe 
harbours to our shipping, while the French and 
Spaniards homeward* bound, must pass almost within 
sight of one or other of them. The principal islands 
are twenty-six in number ; but the smaller ones, 
which are called Keys, amount to some hundreds ; 
and form together one continued chain, extending 
^ from Turk’s Island to the Grand Bahama. The 
principal harbours are, Exuma, Nassau in the 
island of New Providence, and little harbour in 
Abaco. 

The first European settlement attempted in the 
Bahamas, was by the English, in 1668, under a patent 
from Charles the Second, granting the lands to cer- 
tain persons therein named. Little progress, however, 
was then made, and the Bahamas soon after becane 
a haunt for pirates and robbers, whose depredatioas 
were facilitated, and their retreats rendered secure, 
by the intricacy of the navigation, so little knovrn 
at that time. In this state these islands remained 
forty years, during a great part of which period, a 
pirate, named Blackbeard, possessing the power of a 
petty prince, enriched himself and his followers ly 
the plunder of merchant ships that navigated tho*e 
seas. A large tree is still to be soon, under which 
Blackbeard used to sit, and determine all matters 
concerning life and property in a most summary 
way. 

To expel these freebooters, Captain Rogers, in tie 
year 1 718, was sent out as governor. He erected 
Fort Nassau, upon the island of New Provideno?, 
and there fixed the seat of government. The first ii- 
habitants were but few in number : their propery 
consisted of small vessels and some negroes. Mosty 
confining their labour to fishing and cutting of wool, 
they seemed to think the islands capable of no agii- 
cultural improvement. Their only produce w\s 
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yams, some fruits, cassada, and potatoes. They 
reared no s\\eep nor horned cattle, though it has 
been since found, that in no part are sheep more pro- 
litic, yeaning two or three Jambs in common, some- 
times four, and that twice a year. 

In the year 1784, there were scarcely any set- 
tlements here but those of New Providence, Eieu- 
thera, and Harbour Island ; and the whole popula- 
tion, including persons of colour, did not exceed 
4000. Most of the latter, however, were free, ^nd 
the land in cultivation in the islands was about 500 
acres. So contemptible, indeed, was the govern- 
irent then, that the capital was taken, and the 
governor made prisoner, during the American war, 
b^ one of their ])rivateers. The Americans commit- 
ted no depredations upon the inhabitants, and after 
a short •stay left New Providence. But the govern- 
nient had not been long re-established, when a con- 
siderable force was sent by the Spaniards from the 
Bavannah, to which New Providence, with the rest 
o' the Bahamas, surrendered in 1781. Some time 
before the peace of 1783 was known in this quarter, 
a volunteer expedition was undertaken for the reco- 
very of these islands, by a lieutenant-colonel De- 
vreaux, of the South Carolina militia, and captain 
Dowd, of the Ranger privateer, of St. Augustine. 
Tiey sailed from Florida with a force of two armed 
vessels, and about fifty militia. After picking up a 
f^w recruits at Harbour Island and Eleuthera, they 
approached New Providence under cover of the 
night, took by surprise two stout galleys that guarded 
tlie eastern entrance of the harbour, and turning their 
gjins against one of the forts, soon drove out the 
ttpops that were in it. After this successful exploit, 
afiandful of men were landed, and the Spanish go- 
vernor, with nearly *5^00 regular troops, was intimi- 
dated into a capitulation. By the subsequent treaty 
ol(, peace with Spain, the Bahamas were restored to 
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Great Britain ; when Florida beinq; ceded to Spain, 
many of the inhabitants, among whom were several 
loyal refugees frpin Georgia and the Carolinas, re- 
moved to the Bahamas with their property and slaves, 
by which the population was doubled. From this 
period, the importance of the Bahamas, as a colony, 
may be dated ; for the islands being soon after pur- 
chased from the proprietors by government, the 
subsequent improvement has been wonderful. 

A. lucrative trade is carried on here with the 
Spaniards from Cuba and Hispaniola, who come over 
in small fast-sailing craft, bringing with them, besides 
cattle and sugars, a considerable sum in specie. The 
shores of the Bahamas abound with excellent fish, 
and turtle in great plenty. In the woods the wild 
pigeons afford some sport to those who are fond of 
shooting. There are also wild cats and racoons, that 
do much mischief among the lambs ; but this has 
been for want of care. The racoohs being generally 
fat, are eaten by those who are not prejudiced against 
them. 

The northernmost of the Bahamas would, if inha- 
bited by industrious farmers, produce abundance of 
provisions for the West Indies, and would, when 
cleared, prove much more healthy than islands to the 
southward ; in fact, the southern islands are best cal- 
culated for getting rich in a short time, and the others 
for living in health and comfort. To a person who 
had never before quitted his native soil in Europe, the 
appearance of the Bahamas, being either rocky, moun- 
tainous, or flat, might be extremely discouraging ; 
but Indian corn, Guinea corn, pease, beans, cabbages, 
carrots, &c. are cultivated with little trouble. Yams, 
plantains, and bananas, grow in great abundance ; 
the latter generally wither away in the dry season, 
but spring up again from the same roots for several 
years successively ; by which means much labour is 
saved to the planter. Dyeing woods are found in 
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these islands, a variety ot* hard woods, and a 
stnali but excellent species of mahogany. Pine, of 
a tolerable size, and much harder than that of the 
continent, is found upon Abaco. Ship-timber for 
vessels up to 200 tons burden, seems inexhaustible 
in the northern Bahamas. Vines here, being indi- 
genous, are observed growing wild in the woods in 
many places; in fact, all the tropical fruits, with 
coffee, c'ocoa, and tobacco, grow extremely well ; 
(hough the most valuable production is cotton„fijrst 
planted here in 1785. 

As many of the Bhaamas lie within the tropics, 
the climate necessarily resembles that of the West 
Indies. The same temperament also prevails nearly 
two-thirds of the year in the most northern ; but 
from November to April, during the prevalence of 
the north-west wind from the continent, the air of 
these islands is within a degree or two of frost, and 
fires are comfortable. But though, in the southern 
Bahamas, the numerous families indicate the health 
of the inhabitants, it must be confessed the children 
look sickly. Upon Harbour Island, among Rfiy-eight 
families, all natives, only five different surnames 
are to be found : viz. Roberts, Russell, Saunders, 
Sawyer, and Currie. Of the Roberts alone, there 
were nineteen families, all within a few degrees of 
the same common stock or ancestor. The people on 
this island are remarkable for their longevity. 

The island of Barbadocs, at a distance, has no very 
attractive appearance, as it exhibits nothing but a 
brown surface to the eye ; but approaoliing nearer, 
the windmills and plantations on the heights become 
the most conspicuous objects. The land rises in 
regular, but curious ridges, from the sea-side -to the 
middle of the island, presenting, in succession, a 
scries of black, rugged, and abrupt elevations, of about 
a liundred feet. The plains at the summit are uni- 
versally in a high state of cultivation. Here and 
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there the view is diversified with bold promontoriesr 
pc'ojecting over deep ravines covered with a thick 
dark foliage. In several romantic spots are to be 
seen the spacious houses of the planters, shaded by 
lofty cabbage- trees> and surrounded by a number of 
negroes’ huts and sugars works. 

To enter Carlisle Bay, it is necessary to pass the 
southernmost point of the island, from whence the 
barracks, the military and naval hospitals, &c., present 
a noJ)lQ appearance. After this, the beautiful ^y opens 
all at once on the view, Having at the bottom the 
town of Bridgetown, stretching in a continued range 
almost round it, yet so concealed by the cocoa-nut- 
trees on the beach, that only the loftiest buildings can 
be seen. * -The bay^ when seen by Mr. Waller during 
the late war, ‘was covered with boats rowed by slaves, 
carrying the merchants of the place with the officers 
of the men-of-war on the impress service. A sight, 
peculiarly hostile to the feelings* of Englishmen, was 
the number of slave-ships, whose owners were taking 
all possible* advantage of the few weeks of their ex- 
piring commerce. .These poor wretches were going 
on shore by hundreds, for the purpose of being ex- 
posed to sale. The shores seemed lined with people 
of colour, nearly naked, following their various oc- 
cupations; as the arrival of the fleet appeared to have 
been the signal for an universal bustle. The landing- 
place is upon a spacious quay, erected on the banks 
of a little harbour not more than twenty yards wide 
This generally presents a scene of uncommon activity 
and' business. 

To the eye of an European, the buildings, generally 
speaking, have but* a mean appearance. The living 
characters that crowd the streets, are the only objects 
thdt stimulate the greatest curiosity, mixed with 
nausea and disgust. Hundreds of negroes of both 
sexes, of the most filthy appearance, from dust and 
perspiration, are seen in all directions ; the men with 
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only a coarse cloth round the middle, and the women 
with a short petticoat. {See Plate,) A cutaneous dis- 
ease, common to the negroes, reuders their appear- 
ance highly disagreable, especially when age adds to 
their infirmities. Their feet, in general, present marks 
of the distemper occasioned by the chiggres, a spe- 
cies of minute insect which buries its eggs in the skin. 
Here slaves are to be seen of all shades of colour, 
from the shying black of the African to the slightly- 
tinged skin of the young female mustee. Many of the 
females may often be seen very expensively dressed 
in the European mode, parading the streets, attended 
by their slaves. The white natives of the island are, 
in general, tall and slender, of a sallow complexion, 
and absolutely meagre, compared with the ruddy ro- 
bust inhabitants of Europe. Many of them wear 
large white hats, not unlike an umbrella. 

In passing through the streets, the ear is every 
where grated by the discordant voices of the negroes 
driving the carriages which bring down the sugar in 
hogsheads from the country. To these carriages, from 
six to twelve or fourteen half-starved oxen are yoked, 
whose drivers are perpetually quarrelling, and deaf- 
ening the passengers by the cracking of their whips. 

Bridge- town is every where ill built, with crooked 
and unpaved streets, and a great number of wooden 
houses, many of which have small galleries or bal- 
conies projecting from their first story. The heat in 
Barbadoes is almost insupportable to strangers, till 
sun-set. Day-light, in the morning, presents one of 
the most enchanting prospects the eye can possibly 
behold. At this hour the West India islands appear in 
all their glory, and resemble a paradise. The air is 
then cool and refreshing; by nine o’clock, however, 
the heat augments to a degree scarcely supportable 
by a stranger, and so continues till within an hoar of 
sun-set, when the temperature again becomes de- 
lightful. In the principal streets, a number of shops, 
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filled with European articles of every description, 
present themselves ; though by no means displayed 
as they are at home, being on the contrary mostly 
kept in the packages in which they arrived. Here, 
as in America, every shop is called a store ; and as 
the lower stories of the houses are set apart for com- 
mercial purposes, no pains are taken to ornament 
their exterior. The uncouth window-shutters, and 
large folding-doors, fatigue the eye of an Englishman, 
after having been accustomed in his own country to 
look upon this part of the house as no small decora- 
tion to the best streets. 

But though the private buildings are thus deficient, 
some of the public edifices do honour to the colony. 
The church of St. Michael is a spacious and elegant 
structure, and the magnificence of the interior is not 
less striking. The Court House, the Gaol, the 
Freemasons’ Hall, and the Government House, a 
little way out of the town, are all large and good 
buildings. Here are a number of taverns kept by 
mulatto women, possessed of considerable property 
in houses and slaves. These houses being generally 
filled with strangers, who must submit to the most 
extravagant charges for every article of eating and 
drinking, and the accommodation of lodging, are ex- 
tremely lucrative to the owners. Seven dollars a day, 
in these inns, are reckoned a moderate expenditure. 
Private lodgings are sometimes very difficult to ob- 
tain, but such is the hospitality of the richer mer- 
chants and inhabitants, that strangers of rank or 
respectability are seldom obliged to remain long in a 
tavern. Mr. Waller having had the good fortune 
to board in a regular family, considered the charge 
for this and lodging very moderate, it being only 
12QL currency per annum, or just 90/. English mo- 
For this, he wes supplied with every thing but 

wine, the price of which was one do/far the 6ottfe. 

A hundred pounds sterling is reckoned at one-third 
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more than its real value, and consequently amounts to 
133/. 6s. Sd, currency. Current money is reduced 
to its sterling value by deducting one-fourth. The 
Spanish silver and Portugese gold are most current at 
Barbadoes. The coinage, however, of any country 
will pass, especially gold, which is valued according 
to its weight. Each separate piece is generally 
wrapped up in paper, with the weight and current 
value marked on the outside. These pieces frequently 
pass through a number of hands without further 
examination, yet any fraud m this case is selcTom 
heard of. 

The current value of the Spanish dollar is six 
shillings and threepence; and the smaller divisions of 
it are called bits, ten of which, in this island, make a 
dollar. Counterfeit coin is here extremely rare. A 
few other silver pieces are current, such as the Ame- 
rican dollar, the old French crown, whilst British 
coin of any kind is extremely scarce. Besides the 
Portuguese joes, the Spanish doubloon is frequently 
met with ; this is worth sixteen dollars, and is regu- 
larly divided into halves, quarters, eighths, and six- 
teenths, all of which are of gold. The currency of 
other islands is differently regulated, and what is said 
here, belongs solely to Barbadoes. 

Respecting the manner of living, provisions of every 
kind are not only very dear, but for the most part 
very bad. Mutton, which is the best meat, is infi- 
nitely inferior to any in Europe. The flesh of the 
goat is frequently superior to that of the sheep ; and 
the young kid furnishes the most delicate dish the 
country affords. The little variety of meat, and its 
inferior quality, causes the consumption of poultry to 
be very great ; though the fowls, the turkeys excepted, 
are generally poor. The Guinea fowls are excellent 
eating ; turtle is scarce and dear, being always brought 
from some other island. Every fowl, &c. which 
is to be eaten for dinner, must be killed in the morn- 
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ing, p otherwise it will not keep. Bread is very 
indifferent, and generally made from American flour; 
and as there is no yeast in the island, it is mostly 
fermented* with leaven, and sometimes by a prepara- 
tion of sugar; but in either case it will not remain 
good more than twenty-four hours. Madeira is the 
ordinary drink in all the English colonies, and there 
is a great consumption of it at Barbadoes. 

Breakfast, in genteel parties, consists of fish and 
fowl,, with chocolate, tea, or coffee. Instead of 
bread, a yam or plantain roasted and buttered is always 
preferred, especially the former, which is a large root 
very much resembling briony, and the inside is white 
and mealy. The white yam of Barbadoes is esteemed 
the best; this is roasted in wood embers, after which the 
inside is scooped out, a piece of butter inserted, and 
the inside again replaced ; the whole is then put to 
the fire till the butter has melted, when it is brought 
to table. The plantain, a fruit in shape resembling 
a cucumber, when roasted and buttered is another 
substitute for bread; but it is heavier of digestion than 
the yam. Sometimes the English potato makes its 
appearance on the breakfast table, but is always 
toasted and buttered, having been previously boiled. 
Ei^ht in the morning is the hour for breakfast, and 
three in the afternoon the general dinner hour, 
though it is the hottest time of the day. The meat 
is highly seasoned with capsicums ; the dessert and 
the wine generally occupy the time till between five 
and six o’clock, the only opportunity that offers for 
riding or walking out with any satisfaction. Of 
course, the promenade succeeds the dinner. 

The environs of Bridge Town display a scenery so 
totally novel to one who has never been between the 
tropics, that it looks at first like the effects of enchant- 
ment. The numerous avenues of cocoa-nut trees, 
the hedges of the cactus or prickly pear, with long 
rows of lofty cabbage trees, give the landscape a fea- 
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ture perfectly unique. In some of the wooden 
buildings much taste and elegance are displayed, 
The galleries that surround them are from six to 
twelve feet in breadth, mostly painted green, as well 
as the jalousies, or lattices, which are substitutes here 
for glass windows, and are in reality much more 
commodious ; especially as they open and shut like 
Venetian blinds, thus admitting both light and air, 
without exposing the inmates to the gaze of strangers. 
The roofs of the houses, which extend over the. gal- 
leries, are generally covered with shingles painted of 
a slate colour. The inequality of the ground is an- 
other circumstance that contributes to the striking ap- 
pearance of these country residences ; it is such, that 
it resembles large masses of rock thrown promiscu- 
ously together, and afterv/ards covered with a profu- 
sion of vegetation ; the original black rock here and 
there protruding through the green surface. In one 
place is a perpendicular cliff ; in another a tremen- 
dous over-hanging mass, not unfrequently excavated 
to a considerable depth. 

The numerous ridges that rise on the surface of this 
island, have before been noticed ; in fact, the face of 
the country becomes more and more irregular, till we 
arrive at the centre. Strangers in their walks would 
be particularly struck with the prodigious number of 
lizards of all colours and sizes, that are continually 
running up and down the trunks of the cocoa trees, 
and always in a spiral direction. They are beautiful 
in their colour, being for the most part green tinged 
with azure and gold. Though extremely nimble and 
active, tney will suffer themselves to be handled with- 
out resistance. They feed upon insects, and, like the 
chameleon, have the power of changing their colour 
When frightened, they have been observed to turn 
almost black. 

The mountain cabbage tree is next in conspicu- 
ousness to the cocoa- tree. This majestic plant grpws 
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to til? heij^ht of sixty feet, with a strait conical trunk, 
free from branches to the very top, where it expands 
like an extensive- umbrella, with its vast ramification 
of leaver, above twenty feet in length. The upper 
part of the trunk is of a gay green colour, and has a 
smooth polished surface. The fine spreading fruit is 
called a cabbage ; but as the height of the tree renders 
it difficult to obtain, it is very little used. The tama- 
rind-tree, with its thorny trunk, abounds near Bridge- 
town; The miinchineel is a lofty tree of considerable 
bulk, and its apples have a most tempting appearance, 
.and* smell very much like the golden pippin; but 
their acrid and morbid juice excites immediate 
inflamrhation in the month and throat, and wherever 
it touches : even the water that falls from the leaves 
after a shower of rain, will blister the skin of those 
who ignorantly take shelter under them. 

The plantain rises to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, with a tolerably thick stem. The dark green 
glossy leaves are very large and broad, and are used 
for various purposes, besides being applied to ulcers 
and wounds. The fruit forms the principal food of 
the negroes, and is also eaten by the whites. Indian 
corn being also food for the slaves, there are many 
plantations of it in the island. The cotton plant, 
which is not cultivated here to any great extent, is 
very beautiful, both when in blossom, and after the 
pods are burst ; the flowers are yellow, large, and 
brilliant, and as the trees are generally planted in 
straight lines, both the eye and the fancy are grati- 
fied. Oranges, lemons, limes, and shaddocks, gene- 
rally surround the habitations. The fine golden 
colour of the fruit of the latter, shining through the 
green foliage, has a striking effect, and its fragrant 
smell rcgides bbth the palate and the senses. 

The groups of naked children of both sexes, that 
run about these groves in all directions, excite singu- 
lar sensations in strangers. The males seldom put on 
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any article of clothing before they are ten years of 
age, and what little they have then, seems an incum- 
brance to them. Thus, whilst the birds and animais 
seem new to a stranger, the human beings appear 
like the inhabitants of another planet. 

The land crabs are very disagreeable, as they 
almost cross every path, and escape into some cd’ 
the innumerable cavities with which the ground is 
perforated. It is well known that these animals feed 
upon the remains of those persons who die of endemic 
diseases. They are, nevertheless, eaten by the 
natives, and accounted a great delicacy. The rich 
and luxurious, however, fatten them for some time 
before they are brought upon the table. Europeans 
find it almost impossible to overcome the disgust 
they feel for this kind of food. 

To make excursions into the country, it is neces- 
sary the stranger should go on horseback ; though a 
ride of twenty miles is here a very great exertion, and 
but seldom attempted. The population of Barbadoes 
is so great, that an uncultivated spot is scarcely to be 
met v/iih. The best tracts are appropriated to the 
culture of the sugar-cane. The houses in the country 
are generally built on the most elevated spots. This 
is done principally with the view of conveniency for 
the windmills. It is gratifying to see with what 
extraordinary pleasure visitors are entertained at these 
habitations, it being considered an honour conferred 
on the family for a stranger to pay them a visit. 
Mount Pleasant is the most elevated spot in the 
whole island, except a bold peak, called Mount 
Hilloughby, whifch is in its immediate vicinity. The 
ascent to this on the western side is tolerably easy, 
and the traveller, in that direction, cannot anticipate 
the scene that bursts suddenly on his view, on gaining 
the summit. “We found ourselves,'* says Mr. Waller, 
“ all at once on the brink of a precipice, and at 
our feet a valley of considerable extent, bounded by 
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the eastern ocean ; the whole picture far surpassing 
the richest colouring that imagination could have 
created/^ From hence they looked down on dark 
dells and capacious ravines, crossing the valley in all 
directions. Here were hills of the most fantastic 
form, every where overshaded with wood, whilst 
the level ground afforded numberless samples of 
the wealth and industry of the planters. Descending 
into a ravine, which, in a few moments concealed all 
the beauties of the upland scenery, the attention* was 
arrested by the number and variety of climbing 
plants, forming curtains of such extent and beauty, 
as to surpass every effort of human skill. These 
plants were all covered with blossoms of the most 
diversified colours, spreading in many parts for 
several square yards, and exhibiting a surface emi- 
nently conspicuous. 

The manner of the production of Barbadoes tar is 
truly curious. This bituminous substance appears 
to occupy the space between the sod and the rock 
which it covers. A consequence of this is, that the 
soil, and all that grows upon it, including even the 
buildings and sugar-works, are subject to remove 
from their situations, and descend into the nearest 
valley. There is a singular colonial law in force, 
originally made in consequence of this unexampled 
phenomenon. It enacts, that if a field of canes, or 
a whole estate, shall move into the precincts of 
another estate, the whole produce shall became the 
property of the person into whose premises it has 
moved. The reason assigned is, that the crops of 
the individual on whose lands the moving ground 
shall come, are ipso facto overwhelmed and destroyed. 
Still, the person whose estate has 'thus run away, 
is the greatest sufferer, having nothing but the bare 
rock left. 

It is the opinion of the natives that this bituminous 
substance is the natural cause of these migratory 
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movements, which is supposed probable for this rea- 
son. Wherever there is a hollow, it is only necessary 
to make a small hole, and it will be instantly tilled 
with it. The method of collecting the bitumen for 
commerce, is by drawing it from the surface of the 
ponds which are covered with it; the source, however, 
seems inexhaustible as the cavity made by the horses* 
feet in the soil are soon filled with it. “The Burning 
Spring*^ is a hole in the ground, in a wood by the road 
side, nearly circular, and about two feet in diameter 
and one in depth. This hole is generally filled with 
water in a state of ebullition, which is so inflammable 
as to take fire on applying a candle or lighted paper 
to the surface. The gas set alight on these occasions 
seems to be of the same kind as that which is burned 
in the streets of London. The day on which the tra- 
vellers made an extensive circuit over the island, did 
not incommode them with its heat more than it 
would have done had they been walking in the streets 
of Bridgetown. 

In the high grounds the yellow fever is a perfect 
stranger ; this disease is confined to the low lands 
near the sea. 

A custom very prevalent here, and which appears 
to an European completely ridiculous, is practised by 
the negro slaves, who on a journey take hold of the 
horses’ tails merely for the purpose of keeping up with 
the person they are attciidiug. Negroes on the road 
will frequently invite strangers to their master’s 
house without his knowledge; because they are al- 
ways commended for this vigilance and attention. 

When Mr. Waller first went to keep house for him- 
self, he consulted a Barbadian lady on the subject, 
who took a great? deal of pains to convince him, that 
as a single man he could not do with less than twelve 
or fourteen slaves. She herself kept eighteen, though 
her family consisted of no more than herself, her 
husband, and one child. Mr. Waller, however. 
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contrived to do very comfortably with one negro. 
Unfortunately, the West Indians being used to com- 
mand from theif childhood, have no idea of doing 
any thing for themselves. All who can afford it send 
a black child with their own to school, where it is 
accustomed to be kicked and pinched by its young 
master or mistress just as whim or fancy may sug- 
gest. It is even usual here to make over to a child 
almost at its birth, a slave of its own age and sex. 
Bijt .though the young creole is brought up with 
lotty notions of superiority over the coloured race, 
yet the natives cohabit with people of colour at a very 
early age ; and there arc many instances of their being 
perfectly captivated by their mulatto mistresses, who 
thus obtain their freedom, and that of their children. 
Yet so common is the practice of illegal cohabitation, 
that it would excite much more surprise in a creole 
lady, that a man should be without one of these 
mistresses, than otherwise. 

If there were no slaves here, it is justly inferred 
the people would undoubtedly evince more activity. 
The men will often sit with their legs on the table ; 
but a state of inaction is supposed to be a preservative 
of health in the torrid zone ; and the difference be- 
tween natives and strangers as to the liability of the 
latter to catching fevers, is imputed to their restless 
activity, who are as much averse to rest in the day as 
the natives are to motion. The children preserve 
their beauty till after the age of puberty, which among 
the whites may be computed at fourteen in the males, 
and at thirteen in the other sex. Those who are ge- 
nerally torpid during the whole day, will dance with 
great animation through the principal part of the 
night. 

The storms of rain and thunder in these regions 
exceed the comprehension of any European who 
never witnessed them. The thunder does not come 
in regular claps, but in one incessant roar, w'hilst 
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the li<rhtning is so vivid and incessant, that people 
may see to read or write in a dark room. The 
hurricane season, however, exceeds .every thing be- 
sides. That which destroyed Bridgetown, in the 
year 1780, is still so deeply impressed upon the 
minds of the old inhabitants, that they shudder with 
horror at the very mention of it. Hundreds, too, 
who never bow the knee to their Creator all the 
rest of the year, appear in solemn procession at lh( ir 
respective churches on its anniversary. So com- 
pletely was Bridgetown destroyed at that period, 
that it was with difficulty the site of the houses 
could be ascertained, as it was several hours occu- 
pied by the sea; and the number of lives lost 
was never ascertained. It is at this time of the 
year, also, that the yellow fever generally shews 
itself, and happy is the European who can escape 
the contagion. In the months of October and No- 
vember, 1807, nothing was to be seen but mourning 
families and funerals ; when as usual, the army and 
the navy suffered most. 

To the wind that begins to blow in December, the 
appropriate name of “The Doctor” has been given, as 
at its approach the pestilence retires; and the languid 
patients, no longer vexed with raging thirst and a 
desire to lie quiet, begin to inhale new life and 
vigour. Here the uniform length of the day is from 
six in the morning till six in the evening. A stranger 
would be much surprised at the sudden disappear- 
ance of the light on the setting of the sun ; for, as 
♦here is little twilight, in less than a quarter of an 
nour it becomes dark. The ear is now saluted with 
a loud shrill piercing noise, proceeding from myriads 
of grasshoppers dispersed over the country, any one 
of which confined in a room would nearly deafen 
a person, and unless he burnt a light, effectually 
prevent his sleeping. Some of these insects are 
of a beautiful green colour, having large wings, which 
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assist them in lea pi from tea to twenty yards at a 
:ime, when they frccjiiently strike persons on the 
'oad. But the musquitoes are the most vexatious of 
dl insects. Their bite is attended with such exces- 
sive itchin^:^ as to prevent sleep; and though far 
fuore troublesome than bugs, there is no deficiency 
3f the latter. But the cockroach is still more dis- 
gusting; it not only thrusts itself into the bed-room, 
but into the dishes at table ; and, besides, the smell 
they difiuse is most oflensive. Another species of 
the cockroach, very frequent here, are called 
knockers, on account or the noise they make in the 
night, resembling a person knocking gently on a table 
with his knuckles. This, though not loud enough to 
awaken a person from sleep, is sufficient to prevent 
anyone from going to rest who is ignorant of the 
cause. The centipede is another obnoxious insect, 
the bite of which is very venomous. No house is 
entirely free from them ; they abound most in the 
rainy season, and always come out of their holes in 
the night. A stranger in this country can scarcely 
help shewing symptoms of horror at the appearance 
and figure of the enormous spiders which it pro- 
duces. However, as they are perfectly harmless, and 
are the natural enemy of the centipede, they are suf- 
fered to remain undisturbed. One species of the 
lizard is also much dreaded by the inhabitants ; \t is 
not more than two or three inches in length, but if 
it happen to fall upon any part of the human body, 
it instantly fastens upon the skin, from whence it 
can seldom be removed without cutting off the fore- 
feet. 

The ants of this island are also reckoned among 
its nuisances ; their numbers are beyond calculation, 
and no place is secure from them. It is customary 
to put sugar, and other things they are fond of, into 
a plate full of water ; which presents an insuperable 
barrier for a time, but their ingenuity soon suggests 
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ii way to get over this difficulty. They have been 
observed to drag straws, and other light substances, 
to the windward side of the dish or ])lato, when the 
chaneos are in favour of one or more of them being 
blown into it, so as to form a kind of bridge, by 
which they pass over. These minute insects are 
such dissectors that, in the course of a night, they 
will leave a most beautiful skeleton of a large lizard, 
without a particle of flesh upon its bones. 

Among the feathered tribe, the humming-bird is 
deservedly distinguished for its beautiful plumage. 
The shrub called Barbadoes’ ])ride, is, for obvious 
reasons, planted near the dwellings of the rich. Its 
superb flowers are trurnpct-shapc'd, and upon it tlu' 
little huniining-bird is continually seen, inserting its 
long beak into the blossoms, or hovering in the air, 
and, by the rapid motion of its wings, ])roducing the 
sound from whence it derives its name. The hum- 
ming-l)ird frequently flies into houses, if they con- 
tain any favourite plants; but it soon dies in con- 
iinement. 

A singular insect here is called the mason-bee ; it 
collects mud and clay, and with these constructs a 
kind of nest on tlie ceiling of a room. Here they 
deposit their ( ggs, and such is their sagacity, that 
they fix upon tiie spot where the. eggs of the large 
spider are to l)e fo\ind ; but when they have coin- 
})Ieted their masonry, leaving a small hole to go in 
and out, they deposit their own eggs, and then close 
up the orifice. The young spiders at first form the 
natural fo(jd of this insect ; but, wlien strong enough, 
they eat tlieir way out of the first ucst, and soon set 
to work in raising one for themselves. 

A water-spout is thus described : “ It began close 
alongside the ship by a wbirlpof)!, with a deep depres- 
sion in its centre like a well ; the diamefer of its vor- 
tex afjpeared to Ik* about eight yards. On the cir- 
cumrerence of the vvcil, llu; water began to be elevated, 
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at. first, slowly, and a.s it vvero in foam, Inii Ijavirj^ 
naiiu.'d an elnvatiun of or tiai teet, it rose ra- 

j)idly to ei^dlty ora hundred, in’esinit.ini;* the appear- 
anee of a roinaT tower, as hi;^ as an ordinary ehureli 
steeph', whirling;' round witii inconceivable rapidity, 
'riiis l)(jdy moved on very swiftly, sometimes in one, 
•.nal sometimes in a dilVerent direction. But tiie whole 
i’a!)iic fell down, just as a f^nn was ^ot ready to fire 
into it, and was seen no more.*' (See Plate.) 

In tlie woods of Cnanico, some wild doves of a 
he. uitiful plumage were seen by Mr. Waller, and a 
great many lizards, especially the species the Spa- 
niards called guana, d'hese, though perfectly harm- 
less, are very t(‘rritic in their aspect, and resemble 
a young crocodile, being from two to four feet long : 
tliey move with amazing swiftness, and are eaten by 
tiie inhabitants, who eotisider them a great delicacy. 
The largo green species of the parrots arc also eaten 
heie. 

The island of Santa Cruz has a l)oautiful appear- 
aiici^ from the sea. Iwery spot of ground is in high 
eidtlvation, so that it has propiudy beim called the 
;ar(ien of the West indies. In the centre of a large 
bay aj)pears the town of Frederickstadt, with a 
iiinnber of good Ijuildings, and some of them very 
hirge. Tlie ]dant itions in the lUMghhourhoud are 
laid out with great eare, and evince no small degree 
of taste. One in particular, to t:lie north of this 
town, is such as is rarely to be met with in the West 
Indies. The hniltlings are arranged with the nicest 
regularity, and the negro huts are of the largest and 
handsomest description, and want nothing but free- 
dom to make them pass for the residences of a happy 
|)casantry. 

The town of St. Thomas, iti the Danish island 
of this name, is situated at the bottom of a rleep 
hay, surrounded with lofty hills. Vi(Aved frotn the 
sea, it presents a noble ainphithcalro, as the moun- 
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tniu'? yUc M tl;o hack of the town ahnost ;»orp('n(1i- 
( ularlv, anil are eultivatctl (o flu'ir siiininifs. One 
inistoituiie is, that tlu' breeze is intere(‘{)tiM! I)y these 
hills, hv whii'li the lu‘at In the town is iii<'n*:ise(l, 
Siiu’e the lire that destroyed a ^n’eat pail of this 
])laee, the |)ri»u'i))al inerehants Inive rehiiilt their 
iunises and stores with hriek and slotii' ; but tln^ 
doors, eovt'ivd with thiek |)lates of iron or eoj)j)er, 
liave an uncouth aj)j)earanee. The valley and sides 
of one of the mountains bear a very heantiful specit s 
of the aloe, with leaves of a bri‘j;ht scarlet colour ; 
the blossoms, which ^row to the height of about 
iiv«‘ feet, are yellow and white. Another sort, with a 
yellow blossom, grows to the height of twenty feet; 
and thes(‘ are, uj)on the whole, most magnificfud. 
])lants. The ti\e o.dled the snake-wood, grows here 
in great profusion, and is also a very supeib shrub, 
bearing a large wliite Idossom resend )ling a lily. It 
emits a very agret‘able smell, and would L > a su- 
[KTior ornament to a garden. Numbers of what 
js called tlie wild-pine were ohscrv(?rl haniring on the 
bushes; their roots l>eing (‘omposed of Long green 
fibres, twisting closely round a small twig, from 
which they receive their whole support. 'J'hc roots 
are small, hut the plant is a s[)eeies of the aloe, 
tliough iu form and colour it exactly resem))les the 
tree that bears the plno-apple. The tlower is white, 
proceeding from a stem about a foot higli. Here also 
a number of young climbing plants were ol)served 
interwoven with others like the woodbine ; among 
these, the crabs’-eyes were conspicuous : this is the 
plant that bears the small pea w’orn by tlui negroes 
fur beads. The only fruit iu this island is called 
the soursop; llie fruit has a very p\(jasant taste auel 
is an oxeellent antidote against thirst. The watering 
jilaco at Black-rock is a recess admirably calculated 
for such a purpose : a tine ])ellucid stream gushes 
down from the top of the mountain, forming in its 
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i'onrsc* a rnniil' r ol stnall (!asca(h:s, and uiuj of tlicni 
so (dose 1,0 tin* soa-sido, llial it is only necessary to 
|)nl tin* casks under it, to have iIh'Iii tilled witlunit 
inrtlicr fronlil'. - i'rorn the tnountain adjacent, the 
ship that lan<h.‘d Mr. Waller, whilst ridini^ at anchor, 
a{>peared like a small piniuioe, and the boats like 
nndiscernible spec^ks tloating on the surface of the 
water. The view of the sea, with the e;roups of 
adjacent islands, was a truly enchanting panorama, 
d'he lofty blue mountains of Porto Rico bounded the 
{M'ospe(;t to the west, through the whole channel, Ix - 
tween that and St. Thomas’s, is richly studded witli 
islands. The elevation of this mountain is computed 
at two thousand feet. The sides were in general 
covered with plantations of sugar-cane ; hut the land 
near the top was cultivated by the negroes witli sweet 
potatoes, pease, corn, Arc., the overplus of wl^ieh t]u*v 
earry to market on Sundays, this being the nsua! 
market-day all over tlic West Indies, h’rom this 
eminenee tlnu’e is a good view of a rock in the sea, 
about ten miles distant, ealknl the Sail-rock from the; 
striking rcsemhlanec it bears to a shij), and at this 
distance it is impossible to discover tlm dilthivnce 
witli the naked eye. 

Under the Danish flag, St. Tnomas’s was a free 
]x^rt, and carried on an extensive contraband trade 
w ith the Spanish colonies. On two hills, within llu' 
harbour, arc the ruins of two very strong and 
aneient towers, called Blaekbeard’s Castles, being 
gmierally supposed to have been liuilt by that noto- 
rious pirate, 'fliis island, it is well known, was a 
great ncsort for the bnecaneers. 

Tim harbour and town of Ciirlstianstadt are very 
peculiar; the first is defended by a formidable reef 
of rucks, which occupies t\m wliole mouth of the 
bav, and leaves only a small passage to windward. 
About tw’o eables’ lengtb from the main-land, is a 
small green island. The narrow jiassage is defended 
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by a fort, under tlie ^iins of which every ship must 
pass. The quay at Christianstadt is very extensive, 
and surrounded with noble buildings of stone or 
brick ; the streets arc ail wide, long, and straight, 
intersecting each other at right angles. The govern- 
ment-house appears like a palace, and there are 
several other public buildings equally respectable, 
all having piaz/as, tK:c. This place has all the ap- 
pearance of an European city ; carriages, with 
splendid liveries, were rolling through the street; 
and what is very rare, the roads are so good, that a 
carriage may conveniently drive over the whole 
island. The parade is in a large square, near the 
wharf ; and this, with other parts of Christianstadt, 
are said to resemble Angel-hill, at Bury St.Edmund’s. 
Conch shells often lie in great heaps, scattered about 
the streets, apparently for mending the pavement. 
Here are also three churches very neatly built, and 
in one of them a finc-toned organ was observed. 
The little island of Dcscada is a liigli table-land, of 
a singular aspect, but pleasant and fertile. It was 
taken during the late war, with Marie Gallante, from 
the French, not on account of being of much value 
in a commercial point of view, but to dislodge the 
nests of privateers that used to harbour in them. 
These islands were afterwards found very convenient 
ports for Ib*ltish cruisers. 

The approaches to Surinam by sea arc perhaps 
peculiar to this part of the coast of America. A 
mud-bank frequently stretches five or six miles from 
the shore, and Mr. Waller describes the land as the 
most uninviting he ever saw. There is so much 
uniformity for several hundred miles together, that 
it is impossible to know what part you have disco- 
vered, without being particularly acquainted with 
the pla(!o. It is usual with ships that are strangers 
to the coast, to run rdong it till they see a house, and 
then send a boat ashore tlj rough the mud to make 
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iiujiiirics. The sea exhibits the appearance of a 
dirty puddle, and of the land little can be seen but 
the tops of trees appearing just above the water ; the 
whole being; a perfect flat, without a feature of va- 
riety. The mouths of the rivers are only known by 
the difference of the colour of the fresh water, 
which extends in an ecpial breadth many miles out 
at sea. 

At length, after much anxiety, the Nimrod, in 
which Mr. Waller sailed, found themselves in sight 
of the Suramac river, after having run about forty 
miles to the leeward of it. Having gained the 
anchorage at Bramas Point, they had a better view 
of the shi»;re, which presents the same forbidding 
appearance as at the mouth of the Suramac, being 
one continued forest, to an extent of nearly a thou- 
sand miles without variation, without the smallest 
elevation of one part of the land above another. 
And as the sea frecpjently flows ten or twelve miles 
up the country, it has been called by the English, 
“ The land of mud.” An immense number of fire- 
flies arc seen in these woods, each of them at night 
resembling a person passing quickly from bush to 
bush with a light. 

The Surinam river running from this point up the 
country, is a noble stream, as wide as the Thames, 
and flows through an impenetrable forest, inha- 
bited by wild beasts, and nations of savage Indians. 
A])out twelve miles from the "sea, the Maravine river 
falls into this, and near the junction of the two, is a 
fort of some strength called Fort Amsterdam. 

On the banks of the Maravine are a number of 
beautiful plantations, though still the ears may be 
saluted with the roaring of the tigi'rs that come down 
to the banks of the river to drink ; and this wild 
music continues almost all the way to Paramarabo. 
The tigers of this country, however, are inferior in 
size to those of Africa and the East Indies, but are, 
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iiotvvitlisixuKiin*;', very fierce. As the flamingoes, 
with their brill iant scarlet plmmigc, always walk upon 
the beach in a line, they might easily be taken Tor a 
party of soldiers at a distance. 

The river, when it approaches Paramarabo, becomes 
more and more interesting. As the English, as well 
as the Dutch, have spared neither pains nor expense 
in rendering their habitations delightful, the right 
bank of the river is covered with cultivated grounds 
and villas, the country residences of the citizens. 
On landing at Paramarabo, an Englishman wouM 
be surprised to find himself upon a pleasant green, 
resembling those in some of the retired villages in 
England, but embellished with rows of lofty trees, 
and spacious walks beneath them. After crossing 
this green, and entering Paramarabo, you find your- 
self in an extensive street filled with noble buildings, 
and at the same time presenting the appearance of 
gardens and the country. In the centre there is an 
excellent road for carriages, and on each side of it 
double rows of orange and lemon trees, with fruit 
hanging on them in profusion. Between those and 
the houses is a broad-shaded foot-path, not only 
spacious, but handsome. In the suburbs of Para- 
inarabo, it was observed that the ssreets were still 
wider, with four rows of fruit-trees on each side, and 
that between these and the houses were gardens of 
considerable breadth, planted with fruits and flowers 
of every kind, separated from the road by hedges of 
limes cut close and scpiare in the Dutch fashion. 

The whole town in fact resembles an immense 
garden, nffording^ fruit to the inhabitant, and to the 
passenger a most fH:rfunie mid a refreshing 

shade. Large parties of Indians daily resort to this 
town, bringing monkeys, parrots, parro(|uets, with 
different species of animals, and a variety of bennti- 
iul woods, which they often cai ve into swords and 
other weapons, and polish very highly. (See Plalc.) 
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Fire-arms and ammunition form the most desirable 
articles of exchange ; and for an old musket or a 
pistol, the most valuable production in natural his- 
tory might be procured. The order and regularity 
of Paramarabo must strike every stranger, especially 
if he has ever witnessed the disorder so conspicuous 
in tlie capital of Barbadoes. The slaves are kept in 
an uncommon state of quietness ; no noise, no riot 
is ever heard in the streets, as at Bridgetown. On 
the contrary, the slaves salute every white person they 
meet, with great respect ; and if two of them happen 
to quarrel in the streets, they are sure to be seized 
and punished by the officers of the police. Still one 
of the most disgusting effects of this discipline to h 
stranger, is the marks of the whip so frequently to be 
seen upon their posteriors. 

One evening having proved very wet, with thunder 
and lightning, the appearance of the neighbouring 
forest was to the visitors both novel and agreeable; 
it was illuminated by millions of fire-flies continually 
moving in all directions, whilst the light they pro- 
duced, was sufficient to render the forest visible at 
some distance ; but this was only during the time 
the rapidity ot their motion continued. The mus- 
quitoesjsccntipedes, and spiders, here, are larger and 
more numerous than those in the islands. 

Most of the rich inhabitants have barges, upon 
a similar construction with tiiose belonging to the 
city of London upon the Thames. A a they can 
eat and drink and sleep in the cabins, they frequently 
devote a week or more to parlies of pleasure. On 
leaving Paramarabo, to return to Bram’s Point, the 
same languid and monotonous appearances again tire 
the eye, as there is scarcely any thing that can pos- 
sibly distinguish one part of the river of Surinam 
from another. 

At Grenada the party again went on shore, and 
proceeded to the town of St. George, which, “ like 
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all other Enu;lish towns in the colonics, contains 
nothing worth lookinic at !” It is Iniilt upon uneven 
^^round, and some oi‘ the streets are so stc'cp as to 
render the dcscc'iit in a carriatro impracticable. Oiu' 
tolerably i;ood inn was found liere ; but tlu‘ rainy 
season prevented any excursions. The harbour af- 
beds ii'ood anchorage to a number of shi])s : but it 
IS open to the west. 

4'he islands called the V4ri;*in Gordas are the 
most barren in the whole West Indian archipelago, 
but they nevertheless exhibit some strange and lo^- 
mantic scenery. No name, it is observed, could be 
more appropriate than that of “ The Fallen City,’" 
‘j'iven to some rocks here. The general aspect of 
the \"irgin (iordas is black; but there is avast series 
of while rocks upon them, arranged with such regu- 
larity in ridges, as to exhibit to the eye a resem- 
blance of streets, scpiarcs, and ruined buildings. 
4be passage between these islands to Tortola is ex- 
tremely narrow, having on one side a rock which, at 
a clifitnnee, exhibits a figure resembling a s/)ljcrc, 
whence it has obtained the name of the round rock, 
'fortola is among the least interesting of the JxewartI 
Islands; its surface appears black and naked. But 
lhc)ugh the exterior of the town wjis unj)romising*, 
the hosj)ilality of the inhabitants was found siieli, tliat 
all tlie houses of the mercluints were converted into 
taverns, just before the sailing of the convoy for 
England, where, no introduction was re(juisite, nor 
any compensation thought of. A huge bowl of 
puneli, holding two or three gallons, stood all the 
forenoon u|)on the sideboard, with a number of 
tumblers about it. Any person walking in may help 
himself, and no ([iiestion is asked. 

The town of St. John, in the island of Antigua, is 
more regular and haudsoiuc than any of tlie English 
towns ill these islands, and tlie island iisi'lf is tln^ most 
considerable, being of much greater extent than Bar- 
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badoes, and is bipjhly cultivated. To arrive at Marie 
Gallante, it is sometimes necessary to pass throu^^li 
the channel between the island of Guadaloupe and 
the little island of Petit Terre, an appendaQ:e to the 
former. This is a flat sandy soil, covered with wood, 
having- a fresh-water lake in the middle of it, with 
plenty of fish. Marie Gallante much resembles Bar- 
l)adoes, and is of nearly the same dimensions. This 
island has many beauties of landscape. The hills, 
though not very high, abound in wood and rich foli- 
age ; the ascent is in general easy, and a verdant 
plain of some extent is generally found on their sum- 
mits. The ravines, though in a state of nature, pre- 
sent all the striking features which in Europe are pro- 
duced by art. Some of those ravines would vie with 
any in the Alps in their sharp and rugged sides ; they 
also abound with fruit-trees, which grow without cul- 
ture, particularly the lemon, a species of Seville 
orange, the marnmy-applc, the custard-apple, the 
soursop, snppadrille, and tlic guava. 

Most of the ravines, after entering them from the 
bottom, branch off in various directions. Their bot- 
toms are covered with a verdant carpet which may 
vie with any park in Britain, and form the most de- 
lightful rides imaginable. Sometimes the amphitheatre 
overhead begins to contract by degrees, till two 
horses abreast can no longer gain admittance. The 
ripe guava now and then leaves the mark of its exu- 
berant pulp upon your clothes, or even upon your 
face. The road becoming steeper, yon emerge un- 
expectedly into daylight, and again feel the full be- 
nefit or the refreshing breeze. Towards the north 
end of this island, the prospect becomes more diver- 
sified ; the hills exhibiting a variety of romantic forms, 
whilst many extensive tracts appear in all the rude 
majesty of nature, unadorned by the hands of man. 
Here are some families, said to be the remnant of the 
al)original Caribbees. These people are or a dark cop- 
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por-colour, with long hlack hair, flat faces, and a 
countenance most hideous; filthy in their persons, and 
nearly naked ; they did not understand the common 
negro French, of course very little information re- 
specting their origin could be obtained, only that some 
families of them lived in the highest hills in the un- 
cultivated parts of the northern district. Another 
race here seem to be a mixture of Caribbean, African, 
and French, and are handsomer than any descended 
on either side from Africans, and are besides much 
fairer in complexion than those of any other mixture. 
A lake in the northern part of Marie Gallante is called 
Lagoon ; this appears to have been formed by a 
number of ravines emptying themselves into one val- 
ley. This, after meandering over a space of eight or 
ten miles, approaches within twenty or thirty yards 
of the sea, near the bay of St. Louis, from which it is 
separated by a bed of sand, which the inhabitants oc- 
casionally cut open in order to allow a free passage 
to the waters. A more beautiful sheet of water than 
this is seldom seen : it abounds with fine prawns, Szc, 
Unfortunately, the inhabitants are more exposed to 
agues than those of any other island. 

To the west of Marie Gallante is Guadaloupe, and 
nearly opposite the town of Grandbourg appears the 
volcano called by the French, Souffricre. From its 
point, the highest in Guadaloupe, the smoke is con- 
tinually issuing ; and in the night, especially in the 
hurricane season, a luminous vapour is seen to rise, 
The same mountain, in the rainy season, exhibits a 
number of considerable cascades. 

The loftier mountains of Dominique appear on the 
southern side covered with verdure. In rainy weather 
they are, of course, enveloped in clouds ; they are 
supposed to be the highest mountains in the Antilles, 
and afford shelter to a few Caribs and Maroon 
negroes, so that this unfortunate race is not yet quite 
extinct, as is generally supposed in Europe. 
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Between Dominique and Giiadaloupe are the 
cluster of islands called the Saints. But witli re- 
spect to the state of society and manners in the 
French islands, their convivial parties, Mr. Waller 
observes, are such, so far as eating or drinking are 
concerned, as no epicure would be displeased with. 
In their cookery, and the great variety of their dishes, 
they far excel the English colonists. The monotony 
of an English dinner in the West Indies, he thinks, is 
enough to create disgust in persons of a delicate sto- 
mach. A roasted turkey at the head of the table, a 
‘ ham in the centre, and a piece of roast kid at the 
bottom, are the standing dishes at every dinner in 
Barbadoes ; the interstices being filled up with roast 
fowls, boiled potatoes, plantains, and yams. In 
Marie Gallante, what the French want in materials, 
they make up in variety, to which there seems to be 
no end. In their vegetable preparations, in particu- 
lar, they have formed many delicious dishes of the 
native productions of the island, of which the English 
colonists have not any idea, though they have the 
same articles growing among them. A principal dish 
among the lower classes, and people of colour, is the 
calalou, by the French called the Caribbean cabbage. 
This, with other mucilaginous herbs, is boiled with 
salt fish or ham. 

The demeanour of these colonists, especially the 
females, is more refined and polished than in the 
English islands, and in acts of hospitality they yield 
to none. In the colony of Marie Gallante there are 
comparatively very few creoles ; but the greatest 
portion of the white people are natives of France, 
many of whom fled from the disorders of the 
revolution. The winfi drank here is principally 
claret ; the cloth and the dessert, which are splendid, 
remain on the table till the company leave. A bottle 
is generally put before each guest, of such wine as 
he may choose ; but it is no breach of politeness to 
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alter his mind, and take another sort. Wine is like- 
wise taken at breakfast. The ladles shew* no seijueain- 
ishness at this meal, but take their leij; of a duck, 
or wing- of a fowl, with a large tumbler of clarel, 
without ceremony. In the evening all the male in- 
habitants smoke their segar in the open air, but the 
creoles often smoke them in their bed-rooms. 

The people of colour, it is observed, may be di- 
vided into tield-slaves, bouse slaves, and free people 
of colour. The condition of the first is nothing near 
so bad as it has been represented, though they are 
every morning driven out to labour, as it were, with 
a long whip. Whenever the question of “ Don’t you 
wish to be free has been put to a field-negro, the 
answer has ever been, “ Ah, Massa, what poor noger 
do ? No, good massa, give ee yam, and give ee home, 
and cure ee when he sick.'' 

They have no idea of freedom, but what they see 
of the freed negroes in the island^ the oi.ly class of 
persons in the island in which real poverty is to be 
seen. The English planters, generally speaking, 
set their faces against all attempts made by the 
Methodists and Moravians to instruct the slaves, par- 
ticularly in Barbadoes. In the French islands the 
case is very difierent. The slaves are carefully in- 
structed in the principles of redigion, and it is grati- 
fying to see their serious and di t ent behaviour at 
church. Here, at least, they seem to feel themselves 
men, the offspring of one common parent, and 
entitled to the same blessings as their masters. livery 
night, when these negroes have linished their task, 
they return home together, each with a bundle of 
grass or Guinea corn on his head, for the supply of 
their cattle; they then proceed to some open space 
onlheestate, where, forming a large (-ircle, each throws 
down his load, and sits upon it. Then the best in- 
structed among them, standing in the middle, acts as 
their officiating minister, when in a double choir they 
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1)01(111 to sing tlioir evening hymn, tlie man in the 
oontrc, with ©ne or two more, beginning the first 
stanza, which is repeated in chorus by all the rest, 
male and female ; and is thus continued to the end ot* 
the hymn. The elfect is very pleasing on a still 
night ; afterwards, two or three short sentences, with 
responses, are recited, and a short prayer by the 
person in the centre concludes the devotion. 

The domestic slaves include artisans, as carpen- 
ters, coopers, tailors, &c. Besides the work they do 
iiT a family, the hire they fetch when let out to work, 
••is considerable. One of this class will frecpiontly 
sell for four or five hundred pounds. The other 
class of house slaves perform the duties of domestic 
servants ; and as a number of them are retained in 
every respectable family, they have little to do, and 
live well. An English servant girl, would, for the 
most part, do the work of a dozen of these female 
slaves ; many of whom, from the loose state of morals, 
arc upon terms of too much intimacy with their 
masters. Hence the ofispring from white men are 
generally well informed, acquire all the habits and 
vices of the Europeans, and arc inclined to look with 
contempt upon their ignorant and uncivilized brethren. 
But, as ill America, no property, however considera- 
ble, not even combined with education, can ever raise 
a man or a woman of colour in the estimation of an 
J^nglish or Dutch creole ; in Barbadoes it ivould be 
looked upon as a kind of sacrilege, for a man of 
colour to sit down in the house of a white. Legal 
marriages are seldom thought of among people of 
colour in the English colonies : in the French islands 
they are much more frequent. That the young 
mulatto females have correct notions of right and 
wrong, which springs from their religious education, 
is evident from their frequent protestations that they 
will never live in an unlawful state, but marry some 
honest and industrious man of their own colour. 
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Guatlaloupc is the Jaij^est of all the Windward 
Islands, and is divided into two parts, by a small 
river, called the Riviere Salee, or salt river. The 
northern portion is named Grand Terre, and on 
the eastern side is Point a Petre, one of the largest 
towns in the West Indies. The southern division of 
the island is called Basse Tt rre ; a chain of very 
lofty mountains runs through it from north to south. 
The capital, bearing the same name, is very large ; 
situated at the foot of this chain, on a narrow slip of 
land, on the western side of the island. This is a 
well-built town, and has a delightful promenade in 
the centre of it, under the shade of lofty trees, which 
meet at the top. On each side arc seats, and the 
place, at sun-set, is usually crowded. Here are, 
also, more taverns and coffee-houses than at Bar- 
badoes, being more respectable, not being kept by 
blacks, nor used as brothels, as too many are. This 
is, in fact, the only place in the West Indies, where 
the coffee-houses resemble those of Europe. The 
streets of Basse Terre are rendered pleasant by the 
beautiful stream of clear cold water that runs from 
the mountains, through channels of about a foot 
deep, forming a copious and rapid current. Some of 
the cross streets are too steep for carriages, but there 
are tolerable good roads through the country, which 
exhibits magnificent prospects almost in every di- 
rection. 

The object of the greatest interest here, is the 
Souffrierc, or volcano, which seems to overhang the 
town, and forms the highest point of the ridge. On 
approaching it, the smoke is seen to issue out of 
three or four different openings, at some distance 
from each other, as there is no regular crater. The 
bulk of the French inhabitants seem to feel as little 
anxiety about a volcano, which threatens one way or 
other to bury them in one common ruin, as if it were 
only a crow s nest hanging over their hetids.’ 
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I ho accumulation of smoke from this SoufiViere 
volcano is often indicative of a storm or hurricane. 
Whilst at Marie Gallantc, Mr. Waller was witness 
to an event of. this kind. Having retired to rest, 
about one in the morning the threatened hurricane 
came all at once like a clap of thunder. The shaking 
of the house where Mr. Waller slept was very per- 
ceptible ; and in a few minutes the roof was carried 
away. Anxious to ascertain the state of the hospital, 
on his attempting to open the door, he found his 
ytmost strength insufiicient. The wind had rushed 
with such force up the staircase, and was so com- 
pressed against the entrance, as to render every effort 
to open it abortive. At length it was found that all 
tlie hospital shutters were carried away by the wind, 
with part of the roof. Some of the patients had run 
down on the first alarm, and on venturing outside 
the building, were carried away like apiece of paper 
and could not return but with the greatest difficulty. 
The sea, too, had rolled up into the little square 
before the building, and to some distance up the 
street. Among the inhabitants, all was consternation 
and alarm ; no one knew where to fly for safety ; 
within they had to dread the falling of the houses, 
and without there was no way of resisting the wind, 
but by crawling on the hands and knees. The num- 
ber of things flying about, such as window-shutters, 
shingles of the roofs, branches of the trees, &c. 
added to the tremendous roaring of the sea, created 
such a scene of dismay that no stranger had probably 
ever witnessed. .The darkness also was so profound, 
that no one could give assistance to another, and 
though the flashes of lightning were pretty frequent, 
they were only capable of throwing a transitory light 
upon the surrounding objects. 

THE END OF VOL. III. 
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H 

Hamilton, county of, 53 
liavarinali, port of tho, 409 ; 
city and buildings, 410, 
411 ; customs and man- 
ners, 412, 413 
Hou, llie Mexican, 400 
Holl >w trees, applioil to vari- 
ous piirjjoses, 1;,'!) 
llom'\-l;ees inlrodiiced from 
j'ain)])e 172,- lapid pro- 
gress of, 172 
ses, ild^ 31.) 

}iorsi‘S of ^larvland and 
Fennsylvania, 39 

saguitity of, 329 

Houses of the gods, 309 
Houses of pilgrimage, 312 
Hiintm* of the bac.U woods, 
manner of living of the, 
58 

, agilitv ami addresso! 

an AmericJin, IH3 ; his sin- 
gular escape, Ibf), 187 
Hunting, none properly s( 
called in America, 3, 4 
Hurricane, a dreadful, 419 

I 

Illinois, letters from the, by- 
Mr. Hirkbeck, CrJ 
Jmproveriieuts, j»robabIe, 105 
Indiana, prejudice concoiM*d 
against tlie inhabitants of. 
54 

character of t!ie 
citi/AMis of, 57 

, stale of, 00 


K 

Indian camp on flu? white* 
stoiu* riv^<‘r, 1 13 
ganu? feseuibling bil- 
liards, 152 

gamd saddle, tlie, 189 

parish otlieers, 290 

trade, grand (rmjio- 

rium of, 173 ; moil(‘ of, 
174 

\illages, buildings in, 

100 

women, dillerenee in 

the features of and tlu,* 
men, 99 

Indians of Loner Canada, * 
9S, 99 

eagerness of, for the 

entrails of a deer, 101, Hi2 

t>f the IM issouri, mod(^ 

of registiMiti;': I'xploils in 
war by the, 172 
, food of the, 17(1 

ill Chili, IV.Xi 

, .Mexican, 307 

of the cataracts, 353 

at ehureh, 357 

Inhospitidity, a single in- 
stance of, met w ith in Bra- 
zil, 273 

Inn on the Alleganies, lt)l 
Innkeepers of America, eoii- 
sc'quence of, 74 
Insects, various, 359, 300 
Irkutsk, the capital of Siberia, 
220 

Island discovered by Captain 
Lisiansky, 220 ; fearless- 
ness of the birils at, 221 
Islands of tlie West Indies, 
408 

Isle of Noix, 1 1 7 

J 

Jaguar, flic, or American ti- 
ger, 2il0 

Jaguars and congars, 400 
Jakiitscliians, simplicity and 
credulity of the, 218 ; ino<ie 
of saluting a bear, 218; 
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p^ovornmont of, 210; nm- Las A juntas, 3215 
. vents and CJiristianily, 210 La Vhdoria, 323 
Ji'kutslv, a principal town of| Law, colonial, a sinjpilar, 
Sib(‘ria, 217 ; perpetual 429 
frost of, 217, *218; town, Lazaroni,313 
218 Lehigh mountain, 80 

Justice, state of, in the back Lena, banks of the, 219 
settlements, 01 Lent, Brazilian amusements 

Justices, plainness of, in the in, 235 , 

law courts, 00 Lev^re, remarkable embank- 

K ment called the, 191 

Kamtschatka, dependence of| Liberality, examples of Arne 
the Aleutian islands on, for rican, 85, 80 
* food, 211 Lions and tigers, 400 

picture of, by Little Guinea, a tract gi\ en 

Captain Krusenstern, 214; to some freed negroes, 34 
exiles in, 215 ; declining in Living, mode of, .at ilarba- 
its j)opulation, ih . ; nnm- does, 424 
ber of Kussians in, 210 Lizards, terrilic, 435 
Katucheans, siege of the, by Llanos or savannas, 207, 308 
the ILissians, 209 ; their Locust-tre(‘, 342 
cruelty, 210 Log-lionses near the Allega- 

Kentuekian.s character of the, ny mountains, 193 
21 Longevity, 310, 317 

Ivodiak, the* great island of| , 323 

Alcutia, 200 Loretto, remains of the Ihi 

Kurile islands, 230 ;• produc- roii nation at, 98 

tive fishery, ib. ; sea ani- Louisiana, annexation of, 
nulls, if).; best jiassagi' flie L’niled States, 137 
tlirougli tiie, ib. variable season' 

Kuriles, 227 200 


L 


winters of I'pi't 


laidies of Buenos Ayres, 372 
La Guavra, 292; sharks of, 
ib., 294 

l.ake Champlain, sleighs on, 
73 


2{K> 

Louisville, important siln:;- 
tion of, 21 ; pay of mec!) i- 
nics, if).; cruel pra(ti<e>, 
ib. 


.... ('harles, 77 , M 

.... Ontario, islands near, Maize, or Indian corn, 309 
82 Mahlonado, 381 

Lak(‘S, various, 311 Manatee, 314 

Lamas, the account of, 399 Mandans, religion of the, 151 

Land, elevated, 300 Manilla ship, the, 319 

crabs disagreejible, 428 Mjinteca, or butter, 302 

of Mud, the, 439 Maracaibo, lake of, 283 

Langsdortr, extensive re- lanterns of, 284, 

searches of Dr., 214 285; image of tlic Virgin, 

La I'lata, city of, 390 ib. 
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Marie Gallante, its beauties, 
413 ; manners in, 4 15 I 
Maravine, banks of the, 139 
Margaretta, island of, 291 
Mason-bee, the, an insect, 
434 

Maximilian, travels of prince, 
277 ; collections of, 27 S 
Merchants of the XYCslevn 
country, 44 
Merino mania, 54 
Meta, river, 350, 357 
Mexico, old city of, 310 
, new, 314 

Michniac Indians, encamp 
nient of, 77 

Minas Geraes, province of, 
237 I 

Mines, number of, in Ne>\] 
Spain, 517 
Mission, a, 320 
Missionary monks, 350 
Mississippi, the, explored by 
Lieut. Pike, 137 

course of, 103 

rivers received by, 194 ; fer- 
tile shores, ih . ; its beauty, 
195 

Missouri, riches scattered 
along the, 135 ; navigation 
of the, by Captains Lewis 
and Clarke, 136, 138, 139 
junction of the, with the 
Mississippi, 137 ; source 
of the, 160 ; character o: 
the inhabitants on tin 
banks, 163; falls, cascades 
and rapids, 159 ; honesty 
of the Indians, 171 
Mohawk, falls of the, 72 
Monkeys, numerous kinds of, 
290, 308, 326 

Monte Video, 232 ; remarks 
of travellers on, 376, 377 
Montinorenci, falls of, 76 
Montreal, barbarous sport at, 
22 ; described, 31, 32; sin- 
gular appearance of, 115; 


buildings and streets, ih. ; 
markets, ll(»; Indian wo- 
men, ib.; funerals, 117 
Mountain, a great, 290 
Mountain cabbage-tree, the, 
426 

Moimlains and volcanoes, 
300 

Mowee, one of the Tomoo- 
inah islands, seized by tlie 
Russians, 217 
Muddy lands, 321 
Mulatto females in the West 
Indies, 417 

Mules, sagacity of, 294, 387 
., mode of embarking, 
325 

N 

Nadeshda and Neva, voyages 
of the, 205 

NTantucket described by Lieu- 
tenant Mall, 65 
Natal, situation of, 256 
Natchez, a town on the Mis- 
sissippi, 201 

Natchitoches, town of Louis- 
iana, 201 

Negro, supremo felicity of 
the, 302 

ball, a, 415 — im- 
provements of tb(f, 416 

singing and i)raycrs, 

446 

Negroes, cause of the depra- 
vity of fre(id, 34 

foulness of, for Mo- 

thodisticJil doctrines, 126; 
advanc(Ml ages of, ih. 

premiums to, on find- 
ing diamonds of a certain 
weight, 239 

Neva, dreadful situation of 
the crew of the, 206 ; a 
siege made by the, 209 
, . . • Arcliangel, settlement in 
by the Russians, 210 
New England, remarks on 
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liavellin}]j through, 29 ; in- 
dustry of tht; people of, 30 
ISevv Englanders how to be 
known, 40 

N(nv Orleans, population of, 
200 ; lanpiage, 201 ; peo- 
])Ie, Iiahits, and manners, 
ih. ; relaxed morals, ib. 
.... Providence, 418 
.... >'ork, approach to, 6 ; 
city of, 7, 8 ; population 
and pul)lic buildings, 8 

frame houses, 

how removed, 3 ; markets, 
^^c. ib. 

described by Mr. 

Hall, (Hi; churches and 
clKij)els, OG, G9 ; museum, 
G(} ; beautiful appearance 
from the s(^a, 07 

rivers and port, 

OS ; spirit shops and drink- 
ing, ih. ; schools, ib. ; pro- 
visions, ()9 ; military duty, 
ill. ; the Forum, ib. ; litera- 
ture, 70 

Niagara, falls of, 84 
Nickahiva, singular custom 
Jit, 221 

taus,or priests of, 221 

j\odowessies or Sioux, pecu- 
liar (ajstonis of the, 172 
Norfolk in Virginia, 33 j mar- 
ket, ib. 

Norfolk sound, 209 
Northern light, beautiful phe- 
nomenon of tlie, 150 

() 

Ochotsk climate *and people, 
214 

Ochotsk pojmlation, 210 ; 
port or river, vessels ami 
coast, ih. 

Ohio states, 45 ; river, ib. ; 
arks employed on the, 48; 
boatmen on (lie, 54 
Olinda, 242 

Op elaus^is, meadow of, 198 

AMEUICA. 


Optical phenomenon, an, 390 
Orinoco, the Lower, 309 
river, 345, 347 
Osage river, the, 140 
Osages, the, 140; fable con- 
cerning the founder of the 
nation, 141 
Ostrich, the, 401, 402 

P 

^acific, tribes on the, 169 
*aco, the, or Vicunna, 399 
^agonal, the belt of, 305 
*alace of Montezuma, 313 
•aim wine, 297 
•anipas the, 384, 394 
•anama, Gulf of, 406 
Paraguay, 382 

arainarabo, city of, 410, 411 
Parial)a, population, churches 
and convents, 249 
Partridges, American, 4, 5 
Pantagonians, the, 392, 393 
Pedlars, the greatest mission- 
aries in Brazil, 269 
Pen n sy I va n i a, farm ers u ear,24 
I*eons, herds managed by a 
race of j)eoplc called, 232. ; 
hovels of the, ib. 

People of colour, different 
classes of, 446 
Pernambuco, 246 
Peruvians of the present day, 
319 

Petersburg, 35 
Pheasants and partridges, 4 
Philadelphia, 9; city of, 10 
Girand’s Bank, 10 ; the 
Franklin Library, ib ; Cin- 
eiimati Society, 11 ; Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, ib ; 
population, 15, 16 

, roads round, 22 ; 
mines near, 24 

Pittsburg, the Birmingham of 
America, 42, 43 
Plantain, the, 427 
I'laiiter and sawyer trees, on 
2 R 
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tho Mississippi, trees so 
t ailed, 203 

Poi»nat(‘peel, 304, 305, 313 
I’opuliition, increase of, in the 
western states, 201 
I’opulation, rapid increase of 
in New' Spain, 31G 
J*ort() Ca hello, 288, 325 
Portuguese, iiihuinanity of the 
slave>tra(le carried on by 
the, 240 

l*()stman, aquatic, 300 
Potainik, phenomena called, 
231 

I’otatoes and yams, 308 
}*otosi, 380, 31)1 
l^otowmack, the, 38 
Poughkeepsie, 70, 71 
Prevost, anecdote of Sir 
George, 71) 

Priests, privileges of, 374 
Pulque, a fermented liquor. 
307 

Punishment singular distinc- 
tions in, 241), 250 
Pyramids of Mexico, 309, 310 
Q 

Quebec, city of, 32, 75 
Quindicc, mountain of, 298 

n 

Racoons, wild, 419 
Rain and thunder storms, re- 
markable, 431, 432 
Rats caught by the hand, and 
swine fed w ith, 221 
Raudales or cataracts, 347 
Recife, 242 ; foundling liospi 
tal at, 240; police, 2-47 
> naked children in, 209 
lieductions or missions, 382 
Rerublican simplicity, 22 
R' iiinond, 35 ; market, ib . ; 

;ent, 30 ; people, ib. 

Rio Apurc, the, 322 ; Guayra, 

ib. 

Rio de la Plata, 231 
Rio de Janeiro, 233 ; climate, 
quantity of gold, 234 ; pave-. 


nieiit of gold, ib. ; pojiula- 
tion, 235 

Rio de la Sumina Paz, 301 
Road, a picturescpie, 289 
Roads, new, ‘in Mexico, 317, 
318 

Roche-jnune, the, or Yedlow 
Stone River, 180 ; country 
along, 181 

Rock, a, of singular forma- 
turn, 201 

Rocky mountains, country 
along the, 180 

Rocks, extraordinary appear- 
ance of, 442 

Russian liunters, rapacity ol 
the, in tiie Aleutian islands, 

208 ; their settlements, 208. 

209 

Russians, attack on the Ja- 
panese by tlie, 219 
S 

Sackett’s harbour, 82 
Sagaloen, island of, 230 
Saints, islands of the, society 
and manners in, 445 
Salt, made in the westerr 
country, 189, 190 
Salt-inarshcs, odd hypothesis 
concerning, 203 
Saltpetre, hnind near the 
Missouri, 130 

Sanctuary of Guadaloupe. 
312 

Sandwich islands, 222 ; Ame- 
rican scarnen settled on, ib, 
Santa Cruz, island of, 435 
Santa Fe, 381 
Santiago, city of, 397 
Santos, harbour of, 231 
Savages, dark and sellish pa.s- 
sions of, 297 

Savages taught to eat beef 
357 

Savannah, town of, 128 
public buildings, 129 ; ri 
ver, alligators in the, 129 
Savannas, immense, 322 
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Sawyers on the Mississippi, South Carolina, 124, 127, 12a 
<lan|;er from trees so called, Southern constellations, the 
5J01 • beauty of, 294 

Seals, abundance of, 207 South-sea islands, 221 
Sea 'COW, 208 . Spaniards, f^eneral manners 

Sea-otter, 208 of, 370, 372 

Seara, first settlement at, 205 Spirits, Indian name for, 145 
Sertanejos, qualities of the. Spot, hi diest on the globe, 
208 I 300 

Settlements, Russian, 210,; Springs, medicinal, 392 
219 S<iuirrels, large black, 85 

Shawiiineganne, fa9s of the, St. Anthony’s lanterns, 285 
78 St. Charles on the Missouri, 

Sheslnmees, 1(33, 104 139 

I Shooting in America, 4 Steam boats, construction of 

Sil)eria, capital of, 220 American, 70 

Siesta, the, or ai'tevnoon’s ..... frigate, built by Ful- 
rej)ose, 371 ton, 7 

Sioux, or Sues, 145, 153 , ressois, average speed 

Silelia, siege of, by the Uus- of, 01 
sians, 209 Steppes of Calabozo, 324 

Skilloals, the, 175 Steppes, or savannas, 327 

Skunk, an animal calkd the, St. John, town of, 442 

187 St. Louis on the Mississippi, 

Slave, trade, bad oU’ects of, on 202 

tile Carolineans, 124, 125 Stone of patience, 356 
Slavery, distressing scene of, St. Paul, strange request of 
37 the hunters and fishers on 

Slavery, mitigations of, in the island of, 206 
Mrazil, 240 Strangers’ fever, the, 133 

Slaves, upon church property, St. Thomas, town of, 435, 436 
advantages of, among the Suloy, phenomenon called, 
Portuguese, 240 231 

Slaves, a variety of, 421, 422 Surinam, approaches to by 
, number of, kept, 430 sea, 438 


Snakevvood, a superl) shrub, river of, 439 

43(» T 


Solvulks, I(i5, KiOj 167 Table-land of Mexico, 305 

SoullViere volcano, 444, 449 Tamaanah, chief of the Sand- 
Soursop, the, a fruit-tree, 'vvich islands, 222, 223 
430 Tamarin, the, a small mon- 

South America, 235 key, 301 

♦ stupendous Tapia, elevated plain of, 305 
iiioiinbiins of, 241 Tarabita, a machine, 389 

, expedition ofjTatoos, or armadillos, 401 

M. de Humboldt to, 280 Taverns of Pennsylvania, if 
South Americjbiiis, character Tejuco, the cai)i(al of the dia- 
of the, 404 i Juoiid district, 230 
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Teton Indians, 140, 147 
Thoiisaiul Isles, the, 82 . 

Three llivers, ane<aU>te of ^wo 
young ladies near, 1 04 

town of, 11 

Tigers, large, 340, 342, 344 
Tigers and crocodiles, a land 
of, 337 

Titis, tlie, or elegant mon- 
keys, 351 

Toads, musquitoes, &c., for- 
midable enemies, 359 
Tdrtoises, various, 347, 348 
Tortola, island of, 442 

, singular custom at, 

442 

Trade, free, in IMexico, 318 
Travelling, security of, 389 
Tree of life, 332 
Trees, magnilicent American, 

52 

Troy town, 73 

Trumpets of baked earth, 355 
Tucuinan, plains of, 384 
Turmero, village of, 324 
U 

rtica, 13 

V 

Valence, Lake of, 285 
Valencia, 291 
Venezuela, 288 
Venezuela, or Little Venice, 

283 

Vincennes, 55 

Virgin Gordas, islands of the, 

442 

Virginian tavern, 35 ; plantecv 
ih . ; steam boat, ib , ; slaves, 

3(3, 37 

isitors, veil entertained, 42 
Volcanic appearances, 449 


Volcanic mountains, the, 303 
Vultures, voracity of, 319, 
350 

W 

Wappafoa island, 179 
W asbasha, the nation of, how 
produced, 141 

Washington, population, 39 ; 
capital and president’s 
house, ih. 

Water-spout, a, described, 
434> 

Watertown, 83 
W\dls for salt water, hotv 
constructed, 190 
Western country, improve- 
ment of the, 45, 40 ; fro- 
lics in, 4(), 47 
West India islands, 408 
White bear, strength and 
ferocity of the, 154 
Widow, the mourning, 352 
VV^ild ducks and water fowl, 
American, 0 

singular mode of 
catching, 283 
W ild honey, 349 
Wilderness of repose, 308 
Wine made in New Switzer- 
land, 60 

Wolf, the burrowing of the 
prairies, 155 

W^iodcocks, American, 5 

Y 

Yankee settler, passion of, 
for large wooden houses, 

71 

Vanktoii tribe of Indians 
145 

Z 

Zamang del Guay re, 324 


THE END. 


Loudou ; Piiutcd by 11. Eisber, Sou* dc P. * . ckaou. 








